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PREFACE. 


More than a century has elapsed since Swift declared, “ that, if 
books went on increasing as they did in his time, it would be 
impossible for any one to be learned.” But Swift lived but to 
see the commencement of that extension of literature, which has 
since spread in proportions he could not have anticipated, and, 
connecting itself both with education and religion, has effected 
great changes in the domestic life and social state of the com- 
munity. That the popular literature of the present day has been 
of public benefit few would, we suppose, be willing to deny, for 
its proper and natural tendency is to soften the manners, to refine 
the amusements, to employ the leisure, to alleviate the cares, 
and to call, in a greater or less degree, the mental powers into 
activity, making, as Johnson said, “the past and the future pre- 
dominate over the present ;” and we may hope that in future time 
it will penetrate still deeper into that class of society which has 
not yet received its benefits, nor perhaps heard of its existence. 
But it must be recollected that, while we are giving this just praise 
to those who are smoothing the difficulties of science, and facili- 
tating the progress of the ignorant on the road of knowledge, 
this popular literature will depend for its intrinsic value and use- 
fulness on works of a higher class and more original construction, 
from which it must be taken; that those who write for the learned 
are also furnishing the best elements of instruction for the ignorant, 
and that it is from the most profound and elaborate productions 
of talent and erudition that the most pleasing and popular essays 
are compiled. But he who is ambitious either of making dis- 
coveries in science, or even acquainting himself correctly with the 
achievements of others in the field of literature and art, must con- 
fine his inquiries within those limits which are suited to the 
bounded capacities of our nature. Virgil’s advice holds true of 
literature as of the art he was inculcating, “Laudato ingentia 
rura, exiguum colito.” He who would read to advantage must 
read with selection. The human mind can never be an encyclo- 
peedia of knowledge ; and life is too short to wander without a guide 
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over that vast plain of learning whose horizon seems every day 
extending to the view, and whose ancient paths and causeways 
are either falling into decay, or clogged up and entangled by the 
luxuriant vegetation everywhere springing up upon them. 

. We are willing to profess that we are not too proud to accept 
and to retain the office of assisting to keep clear from the incum- 
brances of time those channels by which information has been 
conveyed from age to age, and may still be usefully imparted, 
whenever superior industry and well-directed endeavours are em- 
ployed to obtain it. If a subject is in itself important, or con- 
nected with that which is so, every portion of it is of value, and 
we therefore earnestly ask our readers and correspondents to con- 
tinue to assist us, by imparting to us such information as they 
may consider worthy of attention, and which is placed within the 
reach of their attainment. 

It is of great advantage, as Dr. Johnson said, even to know 
where the materials of knowledge are to be found. Learning is 
acquired by such labour as to demand all the assistance that can 
be given. The communication of one correspondent will clear up 
the difficulties of another: a paper on literature will throw light 
on an article on science or on art. 

In the Hall of the Muses thousands of mirrors are reflecting 
light on each other; the most solitary student is living on the 
production of other minds, and we would willingly retain the place 
we have so long occupied, of holding at least a few links of that 
chain that unites in harmonious accordance so many of the various 
pursuits of the learned, and, by ready communication, renders 
them of double use. 

S. UrRBan. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


With an anxiety that our pages should 
be the vehicle of as large a quantity of 
useful information as their dimensions 
will allow, both for present intelligence 


+ and future record, we have made some 


slight modifications of arrangement in 
our present Magazine. It has been 
thought that our list of New Works, 
though we have endeavoured to make it 
an impartial catalogue of all that was 
published of real importance, has still 
been a less interesting feature than the 
space it occupied was worth, particularly 
as the same information may be gathered 
(with a little more trouble) by consulting 
The Publishers’ Circular, or Bent’s Lite- 
rary Advertiser, papers freely diffused and 
generally accessible. The space thus 
gained will hereafter, we trust, be found 
to be supplied by matter of greater inter- 
est. Itis our purpose to devote our at- 
tention with unabated perseverance to 
the advance of historical knowledge, whe- 
ther as developed by the researches of 
literary men, or by the accidents of time 
and local changes. To all that concerns 
ancient literature, ancient art, or ancient 
architecture, we shall continue to pay a 
constant attention. Our record of local 
changes will be extended, with a particular 
attention to public buildings and public 
institutions, and arranged under counties 
in alphabetical order. For this new fea- 
ture we respectfully invite the co-opera- 
tion of our correspondents, either by their 
own pens, or by the communication of 
provincial newspapers. 

Since the obliging reply of I. I. ap- 
peared in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
September last, p. 226, L. L. H. has ex- 
amined minutely into the Life of Wm. 
Taylor, of Norwich, respecting Charles 
Lloyd. L. L. H. thinks that Charles 
Lloyd was ‘ the intimate friend of the 
lake poets, the Coleridge and Southey, 
Lloyd and Lamb and Co. of the Anti- 
jacobins.” That Charles Lloyd was the 
“* intimate friend’’ of Robert Southey is 
evident, from the Life of Wm. Taylor of 
Norwich, I. 226, 232, 274-5, 520. That 
he was the “‘ intimate friend” of Charles 
Lamb appears from the second velume of 
Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica, which as- 
cribes to him the work entitled ‘‘ Poems 
in blank verse, published in conjunction 
with those of his friend, Charles Lamb, 
1798, 12mo.’’ This identity is further 
strengthened by Watt ascribing to 
Charles Lloyd two other works,—1, 
‘* Lines on the Fast ;”’ 2, ‘* Letter to the 


Antijacobin Reviewers,” both of which are 
mentioned by Robert Southey, in a letter 
contained in the Life of Wm. Taylor of 
Norwich, I. 274. That Charles Lloyd was 
not ‘the Rev. Dr. Lloyd, a dissenting 
minister, who married a sister of the late 
Sir James Smith,’’ the Life of Wm. Tay- 
lor of Norwich affords external evidence, 
for we find, vol. i. p, 520, that Charles 
Lloyd’s sister married the Rev. Christo- 
pher Wordsworth, (the brother of the 
poet, Wm. Wordsworth.) This agrees 
with the account contained in Burke’s 
History of the Commoners, vol. iv. p. 113, 
(edit. 1828,) or in the more recent one of 
1844, p. 753, from which I extract the 
following genealogical account ol Charles 
Lloyd:—Charles Lloyd, of Birmingham, 
co. of Warwick, is a lineal descendant of 
the family of the Lloyds of Doloboan. He 
was the eldest son of Charles Lloyd, (a 
memoir of whom is in Gent. Mag. xcviii. 
i. 279,) who married Mary, only daughter 
of James Farmer, esq. Bingley House, 
Birmingham. Charles Lloyd (the subject 
of the present inquiry) was born 12th 
Feb. 1775, and married April 24, 1799, 
Sophia, daughter of Samuel Pemberton, 
esq. of Birmingham, and had issue 5 sons 
and4 daughters. Inthe British and Foreign 
Review, xvii. 232, it is stated that Charles 
Lloyd ‘ settled at Brathay in Cumber- 
land.” Among other works he published 
a ‘* Poem on the Death of his Grandmo- 
ther, Prescilla Farmer, 1796, 4to.” 
L. L. H. has been unable to ascertain whe- 
ther or not Charles Lloyd translated 
‘¢ Alfieri’s Tragedies,” attributed to him in 
the British and Foreign Review, xvii. 232, 
Lord Byron’s Works, vii. 277; but to 
Charles Lloyd, L.L.D. in 2nd vol. of 
Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica. The 
references to Charles Lloyd in the Life of 
Wm. Taylor of Norwich are as follows : 
—Vol. I. 222, 225, 226, 227, 231, 232, 
233, 274, 275, 520, 522. 

W. J. T. is anxious for information re- 
lative to the practice of ‘* Hodening,”’ or 
carrying a horse’s head in procession, 
formerly observed in Kent, at Christmas 
Eve; more particularly, whether the cus- 
tom still exists, &c. 

A Constant Reaver asks for the de- 
scent from younger sons in the last two 
generations (1640—1720) of the family of 
Metcalfe, of Nappa, Yorksh. (Whitaker, 
Richm. vol. i.) ; the object being to as- 
certain who was nearest to the head of the 
house on the extinction of the elder male 
line in 1756. 
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IF there is any branch of literature which of late years has extended 
itself more widely, and borne richer fruit than it did of old, we think that 
it has been that connected with the biography of those eminent men who 
lived in the present age, or in that immediately preceding it. It is true 
that some evil has come along with the good; and that those graceful 
testimonials which the hand of friendship has given to departed worth and 
talent, have been accompanied by very heavy and tiresome commentaries 
on the actions and sayings of ordinary people ; as every handsome and 
splendid procession has also an attendant mob, impairing its lustre, and 
impeding its way. Because we have a clever life of an orthodox and dignified 
clergyman, it is not necessary that we should also wade through the prolix 
correspondence and very ordinary sayings of a dissenting minister ; or, 
because we delight in tracing the discoveries and watching the labours of a 
Watt ora Dalton, it does not follow that we must derive equal pleasure from 
a tedious narrative of a provincial artisan. Among, however, the most 
useful as well as delightful works of the kind that have appeared, we 
think those connected with the profession of the law are entitled to 
peculiar eminence ; and we should consider such works as the lives of 
Romilly and Horner and Mackintosh, as text-books for those to study who 
aspire to the same honours of the profession which they reached, by the 
same arduous and honourable means. Such works as these are, like 
statues or pictures, representations of the men themselves, speaking as it 
were with a living voice, and in authentic words of encouragement exhort- 
ing the youthful student to labour, patience, and hope. Every succeeding 
page of such personal history comes on us with a lighter and brighter hue ; 
we see as we advance difficulties disappearing, disadvantages overcome, and 
a new and unexpected pathway opened up the hills. Examples like these 
stimulate our flagging energies, they cheer us in our toilsome labours, they 
breathe vigour into our exhausted hopes, and bid us not despair of achieving 
anything, however discouraging or remote, which the genius or patience of 
others have accomplished before us. What is a volume of biography, but 
an invitation to the company of the dead, in which we listen to them, as 
they detail the impressive history of their past lives, confess their failures, 
recount their struggles, their victories and triumphs ; recal the memory 
of the long years of painful suspense and disappointment in their youth ; 
and the honourable records of the growing prosperity of their after-life ? 
Thus, to the youthful candidate for legal eminence, does the voice of Mans- 
field and Hardwicke, of Thurlow and of Camden, appear to speak, animating 
him in his progress, cheering him during the long anni silentes of his early 
life, and appearing as friendly stars to light him during his hours of 
solitary study at home, or inglorious and reluctant leisure abroad, saying, 
or seeming to say, 


‘Nunc animis opus, Ainea, nunc pectore firmo."’ 
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To such works as these the present Life of Lord Eldon will prove a most 
valuable addition, because, in the first place, it presents an abstract of all 
that could be well achieved in the legal profession by united talents and 
industry ; it gives the history of one who, from a very humble station, 
without any assistance from others, without a patron’s help, without 


* professional connexion, without public favour, rose to the highest honours 


and emoluments, to the especial friendship of two Sovereigns, to general 
estimation with the members of his own profession, and to the respect 
and esteem of the community—“Clarum et venerabile nomen:” and, 
secondly, it is useful, as detailing, at greater length and with more au- 
thentic materials than are usually supplied, the means by which this 
elevation was attained, showing, that an entire and well-grounded reliance 
on himself was the foundation of all Lord Eldon’s future fortunes. No 
accident raised him to eminence, no adulation gained him patronage, no 
alliance procured him superiority of station. This is the history of a plain, 
simple man, who won his own way up the toilsome hill he had to climb ; 
and the bread he ate was earned by the painful application of mental 
labour, continued often through night and day, requiring truly the 
“‘mentem adamantinam”—the utmost resolution of a determined will in 
the conquest of great difficulties. Burke has somewhere said, that the 
study of the law has perhaps a greater tendency to sharpen the faculties, 
and give acuteness and subtilty in reasoning, and in detecting errors, 
than in enlarging the general powers of the understanding, and affording 
those comprehensive views and great resources which distinguish the phi- 
losopher and statesman; which, as in Bacon, can enlarge the empire of 
thought ; or in Turgot, disclose a policy which may at once improve the 
condition and sway the destinies of mankind. This assertion is probably 
true, for Burke seldom spoke in vain; and, if it be so, it would not be a 
question surely too curious or remote to inquire, to what cause can this be 
referred ; and may we not, in the first place, attribute something to the 
disadvantage naturally attending an exclusive study of any one science ; 
for such an entire application of the time and thought the science of law, 
in its vast and complicated growth, seems imperiously to demand. The 
late ruler of France, it is said, made men of science statesmen, and found 
them wanting, for the same reason. Again, it may be said, that, in the 
various lines of argument through which the discovery of truth is sought, 
some are more calculated to expand the powers of the understanding, and 
to extend the boundaries of knowledge, than others; and if that of law 
depends more on the usages of antiquity, on prescriptive formularies, on 
foregiven decrees, on statute books, on technicalities, rather than on 
those large processes of induction which in other pursuits conduct through 
the different provinces of knowledge, through original research and distant 
inquiry, through analogy, experiment, and theory, through patient investiga- 
tion and repeated trial, to the desired result ; then we cannot hesitate to 
acknowledge the effect which the haditual exercise of those very opposite 
modes of conducting argument and arriving at truth may produce upon the 
mental powers ; though the one may lead to the possession of subtle 
powers of distinction and nicety of discrimination in the use of terms, 
and quickness in detecting sophistry in the arguments of the opponent, 
yet that is not to be compared to the great and general advantage derived 
from the other ; and further it might be said, that the very pursuits of the 
finished and learned lawyer, preparing for practice or engaged in it, are 
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not altogether favourable to the full development of the mental faculties, 
because they deny time for general cultivation, and press the copious and 
diversified stream of thought into too narrow a channel. We mean tosay, 
that very minute inquiry into any department of knowledge, has a tendency 
rather to contract than to enlarge the understanding.* As we proceed 
upwards in the stream of science, we find a thousand little channels 
multiplying themselves in every direction, in the pursuit of which we often 
suffer our attention to be so far absorbed, as to forget the ends, while we 
are investigating the source of things around us. We study parts rather 
than the whole. . Even law is so extensive as to admit of much division of 
labour in its separate branches: and so, what we gain in our power of 
division, we lose in our nobler faculty of combination. What may be 
gained in the habit of close and laborious thinking, may be lost in the 
power of ready judgment and practical discrimination. These observa- 
tions will surely not be thought irrelevant, when it is recollected how much 
it has been objected, when Lord Eldon’'s eminence in his profession was the 
subject of conversation, that he had carried the narrower views of his pro- 
fession into his political life ; that he did not display the same powers at 
the council table as at the bench ; and that, even in the limits of his own 
profession, he was far behind some of his contemporaries in comprehensive 
knowledge and liberal application of the science of law; that he pertinaciously 
clung, like men of bounded intellect, to inflexible rules and forms ; that he 
had rather a mechanical readiness in practical parts, and a power of thread- 
ing his way through difficult and complicated questions, than that more 
philosophic spirit, ‘quae vault rerum cognoscere causas,” which likes to 
compare what is confirmed by practice, to the rudiments and origin of 
rules, to broad and fundamental truths, and to the original principles 
of science, till the further we advance the more clearly we perceive the 
scattered elements of truth combine and assume their proper form; and 
we are at length admitted within those sacred precincts and august abodes, 
where we beliold the venerable monuments of ancient wisdom, and see the 
majestic lineaments of divine jurisprudence. The latter part of Mr. 
Twiss’s work is occupied in the consideration, and partly in the refutation, 
of these opinions. We confess that we are not able to enter into such 
discussions for want of legal knowledge and professional experience ; but 
we may be permitted to remark, that Lord Eldon's legal knowledge and 
talents have been thus severely judged, not by his contemporaries, and 
those who most intimately were acquainted with him when in the full 
possession of all his active powers; not by Lord Redesdale or Lord 
Erskine, his rivals, or companions of his labours, but by his successors ; 
not by his equals, but his juniors ; not by those educated with him in the 
same line of policy, when the country was under great restrictions of 
foreign intercourse, and intense dangers from foreign policy and domestic 
insurrection ; not by those who kuew him as the guardian of the law, the 
adviser of the Crown, and the most experienced member of the ministry 
during a long period, when every danger to the constitution and existence 
ef the country was threatened, from the most powerful enemies abroad, 
and discontented demagogues at home. No wonder that, under the 
pressure of great difficulties, he was willing to hold together the reins of 





* See on this subject, Rennell’s Remarks on Scepticism, 1823. 
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discipline closer than he otherwise would; and even to fear any 
innovations in the practice of the law, when he thought that its very 
power was threatened. Objections have been made and criticisms applied 
to him by those who were fortunate enough to live under happier auspices 
and more liberal institutions than he did; when the gloomy and tem- 
pestuous clouds which hung over the fairest prospects of the country had 
seemed to pass away ; when the liberal hand of peace had opened every 
long-closed port, and established throughout the world new channels of 
friendly connexion and commercial intercourse ; when more extensive 
negotiations and closer intimacies knit together the nations of the globe ; 
when progressive knowledge and accumulated experience gave rise to new 
thoughts and feelings ; and when a larger communication of mutual ideas 
swept away at once many lingering prejudices, abolished many hurtful 
restrictions, and opened new regions of enterprize, and it is to be hoped 
of happiness, unknown before. 

We now proceed to give a short abridgment of the contents of these 
volumes, and a summary of the events of Lord Eldon’s life. 

Lord Eldon was descended from the ancient family of the Scotts of Bal- 
weary, in Fifeshire, and the name is mentioned as far back as the year 
1124. Among them appears the celebrated name of Sir Michael Scott 
the Wizard. He was one of the ambassadors sent to bring the Maid of 
Norway to Scotland on the death of Alexander [II. He wrote a Com- 
mentary on Aristotle, printed at Venice in 1496. He is mentioned in 
the Inferno of Dante, and has appeared with great effect in later days in the 
romantic Layof his descendant. This old Scottish family, somehow or other, 
got South, according to custom, and settled at Newcastle. The father of 
Lord Eldon was William Scott, a merchant and tradesman, and belonged 
to the fraternity of the hoastmen of the town. His principal business was 
that of a coal-fitter, or factor, who conducts the sales between the owner and 
shipper. This gentleman had two wives, the first of whom we pass over ; 
his second was Jane Atkinson, whom he married Aug. 18, 1740. He lived 
to be seventy-nine, she to be ninety-one, years of age. By her he had 
thirteen children, of whom John Scott was the eighth, and William Lord 
Stowell the eldest. Lord Eldon believes that he was born 4 June, 1751, 
in Love Lane. He was sent to the Royal Grammar School at Newcastle, 
of which that fine scholar Richard Dawes had been the master from 1738 
to 1749. He was succeeded by the Rev. Hugh Moises, Fellow of Peter- 
house, under whose learning and good management the school flourished, 
which had declined under his predecessor, who was laying down recondite 
rules of Greek metre for scholars, when he should have been flogging the 
elements of that language into the boys. John Scott was a diligent boy, 
attached to his studies, and had the benefit of his brother William's ex- 
ample and instruction. His father meant him for his own business, but 
William thought he could do better for him. So John was sent to Oxford 
in May 1776, matriculated as Member of the University, and entered as a 
Commoner of University College, under the tuition of Sir Robert Cham- 
bers, and his brother Lord Stowell. He came up in the Newcastle coach, 
which had for its motto, Sat cito, si sat bene! which motto made a deep 
impression on him. ‘‘ In short (he says) in all that [ have had to do in 
future life, professional and judicial, | have always felt the effect of this 
early admonition on the panels of the vehicle which conveyed me from 
school, ‘ Sat cito, st sat bene.’ It was the impression of this which made 
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me that deliberative judge,—as some have said too deliberative,—and re- 
flection on all that is past will not authorise me to deny, that whilst I have 
been thinking ‘ Sat cito, si sat bene,’ I may not have sufficiently recollected 
whether ‘ Sat bene si sat cito’ has had its due influence.” He was elected 
a Fellow in July 1767, when he had but just completed his sixteenth year. 
He says, both to his brother and himself these Fellowships were of great 
use in life, and in their future success in it. He took his Bachelor’s de- 
gree in Feb. 1770, after the following rigid examination :—‘‘] was ex- 
amined in Hebrew and History. ‘What is the Hebrew for the place of 
a skull?’ I replied, ‘Golgotha.’ * Who founded University College ?’ 
I stated that King Alfred founded it, though that is doubtful. ‘ Very 
well, sir,’ said the examiner,‘ you are competent for a degree.’ He 
gained the prize in 1771 for the prose essay “On the Advantages and 
Disadvantages of Foreign Travel.” This was better than being a New- 
castle grocer, from which he had a narrow escape. 

In 1772 he eloped with Miss Elizabeth Surtees from her father’s house 
at Newcastle, who was a banker of that city. This lady is described as 
having had at all times such naturally retired habits, that this seems the 
only instance in which she ever cast them off. She however got out of aone 
pair of stairs’ window, descended a ladder, threw herself and her honour 
into her lover’s arms, and was married at Gretna Green. When they got 
back to Morpeth they had no money left, and no bed on which they 
could pass the bridal night. In repentance, therefore, the lady wrote 
to her father, was forgiven, and they returned to Love Lane. This mar- 
riage obliged Mr. Scott to vacate his Fellowship, precluded him from any 
prospect of preferment in the church, and determined him to the study of 
the law. In January 1773 he entered as a student of the Middle Temple, 
and in February of the same year he took his degree of Master of Arts. 
For the greater part of the next three years he continued to reside in or 
near Oxford. He says of himself, in a letter to a friend, ‘I have 
married rashly, and have neither house nor home to offer my wife ; but 
it is my determination to work hard to provide for the woman I love, as 
soon as I can find the means of doing so.” His wife is described as 
very young, very beautiful, with flowing ringlets, and wearing a white 
frock and sash. Who would not work hard for such a creature? and 
John Scott nearly killed himself by his labour. 

In March 1773 the eldest son was born. About 1774 he gave lectures 
on the law, as deputy for the Vinerian Professor, and for this had 60/. a 
year. The first lecture he read was on the statute of young men running 
away with maidens (4 and 5 Phil. and Mar.8 ch.) In 1773-4-5 he 
kept his terms at the Temple. At this time, as he had but little funds of 
his own, it is supposed that his brother assisted him. He was indeed in 
earnest in the business he undertook. When remonstrated with by a 
medical friend, he said, “I must either do as I am doing, or starve.” 
Pursuing the advice of Lord Coke, he read “ non multa sed multum.” He 
rose at four o’clock in the morning, was abstinent at meals, and studied at 
night with a wet towel round his head. He was wont to recur in his later 
life to these days as not unhappy, though laborious ; nor indeed from any 
labour of the intellect, however severe, can unhappiness arise ; the happi- 
ness that endures, is generally a happiness that has been slowly and 
severely won. He was soon to be called to the bar, and settled in London, 
in a house in Cursitor Street. ‘ Many a time,” he said, “have [ run 
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down from Cursitor Street to Fleet Market, to get sixpenny worth of 
sprats for supper.” Such was the early life of the future Lord Chancellor. 
In February 1776 he was called to the bar. In the first year he made 
a bargain with his wife, that whatever he got in the first eleven months 
should be his, and all in the twelfth month hers. ‘‘In the twelfth month 
I received half a guinea, eighteen-pence went for fees, and Betsy received 
nine shillings; in the other eleven months I got not one shilling.” His 
father died in November of this year, and therefore did not live to see his 
son receiving even the earliest business or honours of his profession. He 
left him, however, 1000/. in addition to the 2000/. settled at his marriage. 
He now removed to Carey Street, still adhering with intense application 
to his studies ; but his brother William in a letter describes him as rather 
disheartened. ‘‘ Business is very dull with poor Jack ; if it does not 
brighten a little he will be heartily sick of his profession. I do all I can 
to keep up his spirits, but he is very gloomy.” After a trial of three or 
four years he thought of relinquishing London, and settling as a provincial 
counsel in his native town. But the fulfilment of this desire was prevented 
by two opportunities, related at length by his biographer, and which 
Lord Eldon detailed in after life to Mr. Farrer, over a glass of Newcastle 
Port.* An attorney told him ‘his bread was buttered for life ;”’ for he 
had received the commendations both of Lord Thurlow and of Dunning. 
He now accepted the office of Recordership of Newcastle, the salary of 
which added a little to his income ; and the causes of Ackroyd and Smith- 
son, and the Clitheroe petition, had left his professional success no longer 
doubtful. His biographer here makes a remark on the subject, of great 
importance to those that belong to the profession he alludes to, and we 
think of interest to all who feel the importance and high rank that the pro- 
fession bears in our social system, and are therefore curious in tracing the 
machinery by which it is conducted, and the system that leads to success. 





‘* At the present day, from the great 
competition of very learned and very able 
practitioners, a few occasional opportuni- 
ties do little, however they be improved. 
Among the more influential class of attor- 
neys and solicitors, it has become usual 
to bring up a son or other near relation 
to the Bar, who, if his industry and ability 
be such as can at all justify his friends in 
employing him, absorbs all the business 
which they and their connexion can be- 
stow ; and the number of barristers thus 
powerfully supported is now so great, 
that few men lacking such an advantage 
can secure a hold upon business. But at 
the time when Mr. Scott began his profes- 


sional life, the usage had not grown up of 
coming into the field with a ‘following’ al- 
ready secured. Education being less ge- 
neral, fewer competitors attempted the 
Bar; and, even among the educated classes, 
a large proportion of adventurous men 
devoted themselves to naval and military 
pursuits, which have now been deprived 
of their attraction by a peace of more than 
a quarter of a century. In those days, 
therefore, it might well happen, as with 
Mr. Scott it actually did, that a couple of 
good opportunities, ably used, would make 
the fortune of an assiduous barrister in 
London.”’ 


Scott’s talent in leading the great cause before mentioned had fixed 
Lord Thurlow’s attention on him, and his kindness was shown in the fol- 


lowing singular manner. 


Sir Grey Cooper asked him to give Scott a Com- 





* We remember an old Suffolk squire telling us, that at some public dinner he sat 


next to Lord Stowell. 


A bottle of port wine was put to each guest. 


Just before the 


cloth was removed, he said to his neighbour, ‘‘ Stowell, I think you’ve done pretty 
well,” for his bottle was two-thirds emptied. Lord Stowell said, ‘‘ Look at my bro- 
ther’s,’’ pointing to Lord Eldon’s; there was not a drop left.—Rerv. 
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missionership of Bankrupts. He said he would, but never did. When 
afterwards Lord Eldon inquired of him the reason, he said, “ It woyld 
have been your ruin. Young men are very apt to be content when they 
get something to live upon. When I saw what you was made of, I deter- 
mined to break my promise, and make you work.” “ And I dare say,” 
says Lord Eldon, ‘‘ he was right; for there is nothing does a young lawyer 
so much good as to be half starved ; it has a fine effect : but it was rather 
a curious instance of Lord Thurlow’s kindness.” 

In 1783, when the Coalition Ministry came in, he received the offer of a 
silk gown, together with Mr. Erskine and Mr. Pigott. He had now com- 
pleted his thirty-second year. He accepted about the same year a seat 
for the borough of Weobly, on the patronage of Lord Weymouth. When 
he got to the place, he says, he asked what was the usual mode of pro- 
ceeding there, and he was told, he was to go first to the house which 
contained the prettiest girl in the place, and give her a kiss. ‘‘ This,” 
says he, “I thought a very pleasant beginning, and I did so.” From 
Carey Street he had moved to the more agreeable situation of Powis Place, 
joining Great Ormond Street. His maiden speech he made on the second 
reading of Mr. Fox’s India Bill. Mr. Fox complimented him on his 
“abilities and his goodness ;"’ but his second attempt at eloquence was 
more ambitious than successful, overrun with quotations and far-fetched 
allusions, in which he quoted Shakspere and Horace, likened the East 
India Company to the Great Babylon, and found a type of their affairs in 
the mysterious prophecies of the Apocalypse. ‘The House listened with 
amazement, and Sheridan retaliated in a shower of sarcasm and wit. This 
put an end for ever to Mr. Scott’s attempts at eloquence. In 1786 we 
find him going the circuit as usual, and joining in the parliamentary 
debates. He took little part in any of the charges against Mr. Hastings. 
In 1787 he received the oflice of Chancellor of the Bishopric of Durham, 
vacant by the death of Mr. Justice Willes. In June 1788 he was appointed 
Solicitor-General by Mr. Pitt, and received the honour of knighthood. It 
is said that he hinted to the King his wish to decline it, who answered in 
the regal style, “ Pooh, pooh! nonsense,” and put the sword on his shoulder. 
In 1758 and 1789 he was engaged in the important discussions on the 
Regency, in consequence of the King’s malady.* 

In 1791, in consequence of urgent increase of business, he took a set of 
chambers in the New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. His fortune now must have 
rapidly accumulated, for in July 1792 he bought the Eldon estate, from 
which subsequently he took the title. This cost him22,000/. In 1793 he 
became Attorney-General, on Sir Archibald Macdonald’s promotion, Sir John 
Mitford succeeding him as Solicitor-General. [n March 1793 he introduced 
the measure known as the ‘‘ Traitorous Correspondence Bill,” and, in his 
high and responsible office, he conducted the well-known prosecution in 1795 
against Horne Tooke, Hardy, &c. for treason. So high was public feeling 
at this time, and so exasperated was the mob—the plebs Londinensis—at 
the prosecution of their favourite leaders, that Mr. Scott's life was, when he 
left the court, in no little danger. ‘ Mr. Erskine,” he says, “‘ behaved ge- 
nerously and gallantly throughout the excitement. When the people were 





* In this part of the narrative Lord Eldon has defended his old friend Lord Thurlow 
from the imputation, so industriously propagated and so firmly believed, of double 
dealing, while in the ministry, with the Prince’s party. He said he never could find 
out what occasioned the rupture between Lord Thurlow and his colleagues. Vide vol. 
I. p. 212.—Rev. i 
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about to stop Sir John Scott. Mr. Erskine called out to them, ‘I will not 
go on without the Attorney-General.’ Erskine,’ says Scott, “ caused his 
Carriage to go slowly, till he saw me out of danger.’ This, he says, was the 
most important proceeding he was ever professionally engaged in. The Trea- 
sonable Attempts Bill was now brought in and carried, which arose from 
the daring attempts made on the King’s person, and the Seditious Meetings 
Bill was renewed. In May Parliament had been dissolved, and the Attor- 
ney-General was returned to Parliament for Boroughbridge in Yorkshire, 
with Sir F. Burdett as his colleague. In 1798 he served the office of 
Treasurer, that is, Principal, of the Society of the Middle Temple. In 
the spring of 1796 a prosecution for high treason was instituted against 
Mr. Arthur O’Connor, Rev. J. O’Coighley, &c. and, though five prior prose- 
cutions of the same kind by Sir John Scott had all failed, in this case one 
of the prisoners was convicted. The year 1799 was fruitful in political 
prosecution. Gilbert Wakefield was tried for sedition, convicted, and im-: 
prisoned ; and the effect of this imprisonment, through his own impru- 
dence when he was liberated, cost him his life. He was an indefatigable 
and most zealous scholar, widely read in the ancient authors, and possess- 
ing a vast and retentive memory ; but he had no selection in his literature, 
and little taste in his criticisms. He seemed always to read and write in 
haste ; hence his Latinity was often faulty, and his emendations improbable, 
In his two years’ imprisonment he solaced himself with bis favourite authors, 
and as soon as he was free, in his desire to select a residence, overheated 
himself by exertion, and caught a fever which was soon fatal. In May 1799 
Sir John Scott made his last speech in the House of Commons respecting 
the claims of Mr. Palmer on the Post Office, thus completing his sixteenth 
year of parliamentary service. In his office of Attorney-General he had 
been making about ten thousand a year ; but on the Chief Justiceship of 
the Common Pleas becoming vacant he succeeded to it, and took the title 
of Lord Eldon. In July he was sworn of the Privy Council. His patent 
of peerage is dated on the 18th. He took his seat in the House of Lords 
on 24th September. Lady Eldon, who, with the natural partiality of a 
wife, thought highly of her husband’s personal appearance, could not 
bear the idea of his handsome features being enveloped in the hairy 
circumference of a judge’s wig. In consequence, Lord Eldon asked the 
King’s permission to lay aside that part of his dress. On the King’s ob- 
jecting, he observed that in King Charles’s time the judges did not wear 
wigs; “ True,” said the King, ‘and I am willing, if you like it, that you 
should do as they did, for, though they certainly had no wigs, they wore 
their beards.” When he became Chancellor, the wig of private life was 
discontinued. At the close of 1799 he lost his brother Harry Scott, to 
whom he was much attached; and the next year his aged mother paid 
the debt of nature. In March 1801 Mr. Pitt announced that his ministry 
was at an end; the cause being his difference with the King on the Roman 
Catholic question. Lord Loughborough resigned the Great Seal, to which 
Lord Eldon was elevated. He was in April 1801 appointed by 
George the Third one of the trustees of his private property, and in July 
the High Stewardship of the University of Oxford was conferred upon 
him, with a salary of 52. per annum. In May 1802 he was appointed 
Governor of the Charter House. The high honours, however, of his 
exalted station were not to be maintained without corresponding labour ; 
a labour that seemed sometimes even beyond the powers of nature to 


endure. Let us hear the Chancellor’s own statement to a female friend, 
Mrs. Forster. 
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‘* After all, Mary, I think I am wonder- 
ful, considering how much I have gone 
through; for mine has been no easy life. 
I will tell you what once happened to me. 
I was ill with the gout; it wasin my feet, 
so I was carried into my carriage, and 
from it I was carried into my Court. 
There I remained all the day, and de- 
livered an arduous judgment. In the 
evening I was carried straight from my 
Court to the House of Lords: there I sat 
until two o’clock in the morning, when 
some of the Lords came and whispered to 
me that I was expected to speak. I told 
them I really could not, I was ill, and I 
could not stand ; but they still urged, and 
at last I hobbled, in some way or other, 
with their assistance, to the place from 
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was an important question, the peace of 
Amiens :—I forgot my gout, and spoke 
for two hours. Well, the House broke 
up, I was carried home, and at six in the 
morning I prepared to go to bed. My 
poor left leg had just got in, when I recol- 
lected I had important papers to look 
over, and that I had not had time to 
examine them; so I pulled my poor left 
leg out of bed, put on my clothes, and 
went to my study. I did examine the 
papers; they related to the Recorder’s 
report, which had to be heard that day ; I 
was again carried into Court, where I had 
to deliver another arduous judgment, 
again went to the House of Lords, and it 
was not till the middle of the second night 
that I got into bed. These are hard trials 





which I usually addressed the House. It to a man’s constitution.” 


Let him who aspires to the highest stations of professional eminence 
recollect also the arduous duties that accompany it, for to every con- 
scientious mind they are inseparably joined ; and he who would endeavour 
to separate them, would find himself in deeper troubles than those he had 
vainly attempted to evade. When Lord Thurlow was asked howhe got 
through his business as a Chancellor, he said, “ Just as a pickpocket gets 
through a horsepond,—he must get through.” In 1804 the King was 
again suffering under his dreadful affliction ; and the Chancellor says, 
“* God grant that no future Chancellor may go through the same distress- 
ing scenes, or be exposed to the dangerous responsibility which I went 
through, and was exposed to during the indispositions of my sovereign.” 
Lord Eldon related to Lord Encombe, that the King used to say that he 
had had one advantage from his mental afflictions ; viz. the means of know- 
ing his real from his pretended friends. In 1804 the force of circum- 
stances alone, and not the King’s will or favourable disposition, prevailed 
to place Mr. Pitt again in power ; for kings will always be served by men 
of moderate talents and flexible wills if they can ; they don’t like the un 
compromising character of great and lofty minds; George the Third 
neither liked Lord Chatham nor his son ; and in one passage of this work 
he complains that one of the new ministry (meaning, doubtless, Lord 
Grey) came up to him as Bonaparte would after the battle of Austerlitz. 
In 1804 much of his time was taken up by the differences between the 
King and the Prince of Wales. The chief event in his domestic life, 
was the marriage of his eldest son with Miss Ridley. In 1805 he made 
his first speech against the Roman Catholic Claims, which were brought 
forward by a petition presented by Lord Grenville. Then followed the 
very annoying business of the accusation against Lord Melville, his resig- 
nation, and the consequent loss to the Cabinet of his energy and talent. 
Mr. Pitt’s rapidly declining health was also a source of great uneasiness to 
Lord Eldon ; but he was soon visited by a deeper affliction in the illness 
and death of his eldest son, who died in December 1805. On the 23rd 
of January Mr. Pitt breathed his last. ‘Then came the change of adminis- 
tration. Mr. Fox and Lord Grenville came into power, and Lord Erskine 
was appointed to the Chancellorship. On the 4th February Lord Eldon 
took leave of the Bar, and became consequently entitled to a pension of 
4000/. a-year. We must go now more rapidly through the remainder of 
the narrative. In 1806 we find Lord Eldon engaged in correspondence 
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with Caroline, Princess of Wales, on the subject of the charges brought 
against her. In 1807 the Whig ministry was dismissed, and he again 
took the Great Seal: he bought the Encombe estate, in Dorsetshire, of 
Mr. Morton Pitt, for 53,000/. thinking that its size and character suited 
him well. In the session of 1808 we find him defending the Orders in 
Council, and the somewhat difficult point of the seizure of the Danish 
fleet. What the King thonght of the act may be seen in a conversation 
he had with our ambassador, Mr. Jackson, who waited on the Prince 
Royal to demand the ships. ‘‘ Was he up stairs or down when he received 
you ?” asked the King. ‘ He was on the ground-floor, please your Majesty.” 
“TI am glad of it, for your sake,” said the King, “ for, if he had half the 
spirit of George the Third, he would infallibly have kicked you down 
stairs.” In 1809 the Chancellor was engaged in defending his friend the 
Duke of York against Col. Wardle’s charges. After this came the serious 
misunderstanding between Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning, which 
ended in their mutual resignation and the consequent confusion of the 
Cabinet. In October the Duke of Portland died, and the Marquess 
Wellesley and Mr. Perceval formed the new administration. At the close 
of the year Lord Eldon stood for the Chancellorship of Oxford against 
Lord Grenville and the Duke of Beaufort, and the reasons for his want of 
success are detailed in Mr. Twiss’s volume. He again in 1810 opposed 
the petition of the Catholics: next year the illness of the King took a 
character of decided permanence, and the Regency question, with its 
powers and limitations, became the subject of long deliberation and violent 
dispute. When that was settled other difficulties disappeared, as the 
Prince Regent continued Mr. Perceval’s administration. ‘The only material 
change that took place was the retirement of the Marquess Wellesley, 
who was succeeded by Lord Castlereagh. In May 1812 Mr. Perceval was 
shot in the lobby of the House ; he was the principal adviser of the 
Government, and his loss was deeply felt ; his character is fairly drawn, 
we think, in the book, and we shall give it at the close of our article, 
together with some others. After much fruitless negotiation to form a 
stronger administration from the junction of Lord Wellesley and Mr. Can- 
ning, and subsequently of the Whig leaders, Lord Liverpool took the place 
of Mr. Perceval, and this administration, which it was said at the time 
would not weather the Session, lasted fifteen years afterwards, without 
any material change of policy except the recognition of the Roman 
Catholic question, and without any important additions except the return 
of Mr. Canning in 1816, the entrance of the Duke of Wellington in 1818, 
and of Sir R. Peel in 1822. We must pass over the next two years, in 
which nothing very important took place, although the long and fatal war 
was terminated, and the Bourbons were replaced on the throne of France ; but 
in these great events Lord Eldon of course did not appear as a prominent 
person, for the country was now taken out of Chancery, and he was in it. 
In 1815 Lord Eldon’s house was forcibly entered and taken possession of 
by a violent and angry mob, infuriated with the Corn Bill ; his family took 
refuge in the British Museum gardens, and the arrival of the foot soldiers 
and horse-guards alone preserved the dwelling of the Chancellor from de- 
struction. Under the date of this year, 1815, will be found an interesting 
correspondence between Lord Eldon and his brother relating to the 
grounds on which the captivity of Bonaparte should be founded. Mr. 
Twiss says, “It is a great evidence of Lord Eldon’s extraordinary powers, 
that he shouid have been able, out of a mass of perplexities which had 
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baffled Lord Ellenborough, Sir William Grant, and Sir W. Scott, to 
deduce a solid, comprehensive judgment of his own—reconciling the mul- 
tifarious difficulties of the law of nations, and setting the sanction of 
justice to the tranquillity of the world.” 

Lord Eldon’s wish for retirement, which he had for some time enter- 
tained, appears to have been increased by a long illness, which attacked 
him in the autumn of the year 1816. He was soon, however, restored 
to health by medical treatment; but it unfortunately was only to 
witness an event that much displeased him, the marriage of his eldest 
daughter with Mr. George Repton. This he never forgave ; no doubt 
that to him it appeared at once imprudent and unkind ; imprudent as 
forfeiting all the advantage of her rank and station and fortune, and un- 
kind to him who had always treated her not only as his daughter, but his 
friend ;—he who has daughters must not be surprised sometimes at such 
amiable weaknesses appearing ;—but it appears to us that the only true 
ground of a father’s alienation must be when a step of folly destroys every 
feeling of that respect on which even affection itself reposes. In June 1819 
he again opposed further concession to the Catholics ; he appears, how- 
ever, in this session to have been overpowered by labour: he writes to 
his brother, “ Town, or this world, I must leave—such is my state: and 
I hope, when I do leave it, to return no more to labour without ceasing 
from seven in the morning of the 28th October to nine at night of the 
31st August. I can’t bear it longer—it’s impossible.” Before he went 
into Dorsetshire he quitted Bedford Square for Hamilton Place, which he 
occupied till his death. In 1820 his youngest daughter married Mr. 
Edward Bankes. Lord Eldon kept up a correspondence with her, very 
minute and unreserved, which has enriched the pages of this biography 
with some of its most valuable matter. The Chancellor was not to be 
happy in his daughters’ marriages. She and her husband disagreed and 
separated. These things all depend on whether Juno or the Eumenides 
attend the marriage feast.* The parent's love, however, was altogether un- 
diminished. From this time his attention was almost entirely engrossed, 
together with that of King, ministers, people, and parliament, by the claims 
and conduct of Queen Caroline. It was a sad subject for the Ministry : we 
well remember the then first Lady Liverpool, when she witnessed the 
dreadful anxiety and constant distress of the Earl, used to repeat, “ Oh! 
that woman !” for she believed in her guilt, and therefore in her conduct 
saw nothing but the grossness of personal audacity and the exasperation of 
party feeling. George the Fourth, in acknowledgment of Lord Eldon’s great 
services, conferred the dignity of an Earldom upon him. In August the 
Queen died of internal inflammation ;+ had she lived she intended in a 
few days to have left the country for the continent, and all preparation 
was made for the expedition. In 1822 a’section of the Grenville party 
gained the Ministry, and Mr. Peel accepted the office of Home Secretary 





* 





Non Pronuba Juno 
Non Hymeneus adest, non illi gratia lecto, 
Eumenides tenuere faces de funere raptas 
Eumenides stravere torum.— 
Ov. Metam. 

+ The Queen, after retiring from the play, mixed and drank a tumbler of magnesia 
and water, upon that she swallowed another of diluted laudanum; this occasioned a 
complete stoppage in the bowels. We had this from a lady who was living with her 
at the time,—Rev. 
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in the room of Lord Sidmouth. Lord Erskine, alluding to Charles Wynn's 
voice, said, “ Ministers are hard run, but they still have a squeak for it.” 
Lord Eldon opposed the Roman Catholic Peers’ Bill, which had passed 
the Commons, but was negatived in the Lords by a majority of 171 against 
129. He was defeated, however, in his opposition to the Marriage Act 
Amendment Bill. In the August of this year he was much affected by 
the death of Lord Londonderry ; whose vacant place was supplied by Mr. 
Canning, an appointment which we recollect gave a general satisfaction, 
and much advantage was anticipated from his commanding talents and 
enlarged and liberal policy. In 1824 he had to sustain a renewed attack 
of Mr. Williams on the proceedings of Chancery and the profits of the 
Chancellorship.* Mr. Peel, on this occasion, said the Chancellor's income 
was hardly more than a third of what the Members thought it was, and 
the Chancellor himself said he detested being influenced by sordid motives 
and feelings. It does not appear in the Life what it was, but sufficient, 
we believe, to have accumulated at Lord Eldon’s death to somewhere 
about eight hundred thousand pounds. In May he resisted the Bill of 
Lord Lansdowne for the relief of the English Catholics. Mr. Canning 
called his speech that of a “ pettifogging lawyer,” on which Lord Eldon 
observes, “ Politicians are fond of representing lawyers as most ignorant 
politicians : they are pleased, however, to represent politicians as not 
being ignorant lawyers, which they, most undoubtedly, generally are—and 
this was never more clearly demonstrated than by Mr. Canning’s speeches 
on the Roman Catholic question.” Most of this session of 1825 was 
passed in debate on the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, which passed the 
Commons by a majority of 21, but was lost in the Lords. The session of 
1826-7 terminated the official, though not the public, life of Lord Eldon. 
In February Lord Liverpool was seized with that attack which destroyed 
his mental powers, and subsequently his life. In April the formation of a 
Government was entrusted to Mr. Canning, and Lord Eldon was succeeded 
as Chancellor by the present Lord Lyndhurst. He resigned the Seals on the 
30th April 1827. “I have now,” he said, “taken .my farewell of office ; 
the King behaved to me with kindness and feeling ;’’ and, we may also 
add, from knowing the Chancellor’s habits of life, he gave him a tankard 
for his potations, parcel-gilt. His high office he had held about a quarter 
of acentury. Lord Eldon’s life was prolonged for ten years after this 
period ; but we have no room left to record the events, though, as his 
biographer says, “ He still faithfully served his country—opposing the 
weight of his years, of his abilities, and his character, against the rash 
delusions of the time—and, with steadfast and calm disregard to all the 
odds of passion and power, defending to his latest strength the institu« 
tions which his manhood had been devoted to maintain.” It is, we 
think, principally seen in his opposition to the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts ; in 1828 also against the Catholic Claims, proposed by 
Lord Lansdowne ; and again in 1529, at which time the account he gives 
of the state of vacillation in which he found the King in his interviews 
with him, is very curious ; he talked of going to the baths abroad—flung 





* Vol. ii. p. 556, Lord Eldon says, in a letter to his daughter, that the profits of 
the Chancellorship are a little more than 9,000/. his receipts in bankruptcy 4,000/. 
more. If so, the Lawis not so well paid as the Church, for the bishoprick of London is 
at this time worth 40,000/. per annum!! But see vol. iii. p. 315, where it appears, 
from a fuller statement, that his profits from the Chancellorship for the whole period 
were 14,700/, per annum, 
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his arms around Lord Eldon’s neck—asked what he was to fall back upon, 
and seems never to have prepared himself for meeting the most important 
question agitated in his reign. Probably, when Lord Eldon left him, he 
fell back on a paté of foie gras and a bottle of Burgundy : but the venera- 
ble and strong-minded statesman was attached to Georget he Fourth, and 
with cause, for he had distinguished him by political favour and personal 
friendship. Once, he told him, he hated no man so much. The last great 
question which occupied the attention of a man now in his 80th year was 
the Reform Bill; to this he vainly opposed all his remaining strength, 
In 1831 he lost the old and faithful companion of his life. Lady Eldon 
expired on the 29th June, and from this affiction he never wholly re- 
covered. Almost sixty years had elapsed since he received the fair 
burthen in his arms, as she descended from the window of her father’s 
house, and for this long period she had faithfully shared in all his fortunes 
—with cheerfulness to the privations of early life, and with modest re- 
tirement during the splendour of his later. We know few things more 
discordant to our minds than the laborious Jawyer and his dashing, fashion- 
able, and expensive wife. If women wish to be gay, they should eschew a 
marriage into the learned professions. 

Lord Eldon’s medical adviser had come to an opinion that his health 
would be benefited by frequent movements through long columns of air. 
From this time therefore, through the remainder of his life, he travelled a 
good deal, and sometimes with no other object than the journey itself. 
He visited his friends and estates in the North—looked on the scenes and 
surviving companions of his youthful days, and occasionally went to 
Encombe. In 1832 he lost his second son, who died in July of that year. 
In this year he had so much recovered his health as to be able to walk 
to the top of the Encombe Hills, a favourite spot, commanding extensive 
views of land and sea. He also dined at the Bench table, in the Middle 
Temple Hall, with the members of the Society. The 8th of June was 
the last day he ever sat judicially as a Privy Councillor. In the autumn of 
1834 he was subpoenaed on a trial by an attorney ; when he appeared to 
take his seat the whole Bar respectfully rose, and again when he stood up 
to be sworn. Mr. Twiss says, ‘‘ That was probably the only case where a 
Lord Chancellor was defendant (Brougham), an ex-Lord Chancellor wit- 
ness (Eldon), and another ex-Lord Chancellor the judge (Lyndhurst).” In 
this year he was received with great honours at the Installation at 
Oxford. He was particularly pleased when leaving the theatre some one 
cried out, “ There is old Eldon—cheer him, for he never ratted.” “I 
was much delighted, for I never did rat. 1 will not say I have been right 
through life: I may have been wrong—but I will say that I have been 
consistent.’ In the formation of Sir R. Peel's government in 1835, from 
Lord Eldon’s great age and growing infirmities, no tender of office was 
made to him; but the minister conveyed to him an outline of his political 
views, and Lord Eldon still continued to interest himself in the political 
measures of the country, acting himself according to the advice he gave 
to the landlord at Rushyford, “‘ Busy people are apt to think a life of 
leisure a life of happiness ; but when a man who has been much occupied 
arrives at having nothing to do, he is very apt not to know what to do 
with himself.” In 1836 he lived to witness the death of Lord Stowell’s 
only son, and shortly after of the father himself; whose infirmity of 
mind had spared him the painful knowledge of the great affliction that had 
befallen him. In September 1836 we find his medical adviser, Mr. Pen- 
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nington, at Encombe, and Lord Eldon suffering under some disease, which 
is not named, but which was pronounced fatal. In March 1837 he 
announced by letter to each member of the family the separation between 
Mr. Bankes and Lady Frances. In June he had a small family party to 
celebrate his birthday, and his cheerful manner and pleasant conversation 
was noticed by his friends. He spent the autumn of the year 1837 partly 
at Encombe and partly in another journey to the North, Mr. Pennington 
describing him as never more cheerful or more abundant in anecdote and 
other pleasant conversation. In November he went to the House of 
Lords, and paid personally a handsome compliment to Lord Cottenham, on 
the high reputation he had acquired in his office. From this time his 
strength rapidly decayed—he was affected by the cold of the severe winter 
that was then commencing ; and, after being confined for some days to his 
room and bed, he expired in the afternoon of January 13th, at a quarter 
past four. On the 26th he was buried in the chapel of Kingston, near 
Encombe. 

The biographer, at the conclusion of his narrative, has added the testi- 
monials given by the highest authorities of the law to Lord Eldon’s 
qualifications for the station he held; testimonials coming not from 
personal friends but from those opposed to him, and that constantly and 
conscientiously in political life and general policy,—from Sir Samuel 
Romilly, from Lord Brougham ;—he also has given much information worthy 
of attention on the one accusation which alone seemed to be justly founded, 
viz. his delay in giving judgment. We must, however, on these points 
refer to the work itself, and must content ourselves with recording in these 
pages the opinion of an eminent civilian and well-known writer, who was 
well acquainted with Lord Eldon’s acquirements and the practice of his 
court. 








‘Tn profound, extensive, and accurate 
knowledge of the principles of his court,” 
says Mr. C. Butler, ‘‘ and the rules of 
practice which regulate its proceedings,— 
in complete recollection and just ap- 
preciation of former decisions,—in dis- 
cerning the inferences to be justly drawn 
from them,—in the power of instanta- 


ceiving almost with intuitive readiness, 
on the first opening of the case, its real 
state, and the ultimate conclusion of 
equity upon it, yet investigating it with 
the most conscienticus, most minute, and 
most edifying industry,—in all or in any 
of these requisites for a due discharge of 
his high office, Lord Eldon, if he has been 





neously applying this immense theoretical 
and practical knowledge to the business 
immediately before the court,-—in per- 


equalled, has assuredly never been sur- 
passed, by any of his predecessors,” &c. 


When Lord Eldon read this just and handsome eulogy by one who had 
knowledge to estimate his merits correctly, and taste to describe them ele- 
gantly, he observed to him, * I have ventured to think that my life exhibits 
a remarkable proof of what may be done in a free country by moderate 
talents and never-ceasing industry ; but I never presumed to think that I 
had the merits you have pleased to think it good to ascribe to me. I have 
feit more consolation than [ can express in reading in a part of your work 
what a considerable person * stated in answer to the imputation of being 





* This passage, as it is the declaration of one eminent man which applies to another, 
we give. Whenhis son told him that the public accused him of dilatoriness, he 
answered, ‘‘ My child, when you shall have read what I have read, seen what I have 
seen, and heard what I have heard, you will feel that if, on any subject, you know 
much there may be also much that you do not know; and that something even of 
what you know may not, at the moment, be in your recollection :—you will then too 
be sensible of the mischievous and often ruinous consequences of even a small ,error 
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dilatory. That has been often and I admit most fairly imputed to me ; to 
all who accuse me of it, I wish to give as my answer the passage I allude 
to,” &c. We shall only add one passage more as being the result of a 
professional rather than a political judgment, and, therefore, more entitled 
to credit for impartiality, for though professional prejudices are strong they 





must yield in intensity and in injustice to political animosity. 


‘““Of the value of Lord Eldon’s 
judgments, though sometimes too tardily 
pronounced, it would be superfluous to 
enlarge. The grammarian or rhetorician * 
may find fault with the structure of the 
sentences. The worthy judge himself, 
a bad judge of style, found fault with 
the reporters for reducing to some limit 
their excessive length. But these sen- 
tences the real-property lawyer will fix in 
his memory, and disregard, as much as 
their author, the want of paint and drapery. 
The worth of some few may be impaired 
by leaving the question with which the 
court had to grapple in ‘abeyance, or by 
keeping too closely to minute details, and 


that he who comes latest has, as to general 
principles, nothing to invent and little to 
add. That he has the less brilliant 
though more difficult task of distinguish- 
ing the effect of these principles, of re- 
conciling the ever-growing variety of pre- 
cedents, and of guarding the application 
of old principles and precedents to a new 
cause from any doubt as to the precise 
points to which such authorities are ap- 
plied. Lords Nottingham and Hardwicke 
may be considered the fountains of equity 
law. It was reserved for Lord Eldon to 
illustrate them both, as Coke illustrated 
Littleton, by the admirable commentaries 
he has preserved on the decisions of his 





their practical application. But in re- 


predecessors.’ 
vising his decisions we should remember 


We shall now add a few critical sketches of the character of some of 
the most eminent of Lord Eldon’s contemporaries in the law, not only 
for the just and pleasing records of their worth, but for the discriminating 
judgment shown in estimating their various talents and acquirements. 
Those interested in the subject may have the leisure and curiosity to 
compare the present portraits of some of the persons with those sketched 
by Lord Brougham in his Gallery of the Statesmen of the time of George 
III. and, as regards some of the others, perhaps the present recollection 
of them, drawn fresh as it is from life, may be the only one rendered 
permanent, by being incorporated in a popular work like the present. To 
our minds these tributes, however small, to departed excellence of what- 
ever kind are eminently gratifying, especially when the picture is 
brightened by the strokes of the artist’s pencil, who was familiar with the 
lineaments he adventured to draw. They remind us of those noble and 
generous testimonies which the great Roman statesman and orator so 
loved to bear to his scarcely less great rivals either in the forum or the 
senate, and which forms one of those portions of the remains of his enchant- 
ing eloquence to which we are never tired of referring. It is in these 
- divine pages that the names of Crassus and Hortensius, of Pollio and 
Licinius, still survive, though every relic of the splendid triumphs of their 
genius has long passed away. That their names still live in the fame 
and memory of ages, is entirely owing to the circumstance of having had 
Cicero as their friend ; and, as Seneca truly observes of another person 
still more generally known, “ Nomen Attici perire Ciceronis epistole 





in a decision ; and conscience, I trust, will then make you as doubtful, as timid, and, 
consequently, as dilatory, as I am accused of being,” &c. Butler’s Rem. p. 264. 

* In our opinion the construction of sentences, and the general composition in‘Lord 
Eldon’s speeches and letters, is so devoid of correctness and eloquence, as to contradict 
a belief we would willingly entertain, that a clear-headed man must express himself 
clearly.—Rev. 

t See Law Magazine, No. XVII. p. 351. 


Gent, Maa. Vor, XXIII. D 
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non sindnt. Nihil illi profuisset gener Agrippa, et Tiberius progener, 
et Drusus pronepos ; inter tam magna nomina taceretur, nisi Cicero illum 


applicuisset.” v. Senec. Ep. 21. 


Str W. Grant. 

‘* Of the judges presiding over any of 
the courts of equitable jurisdiction in the 
chancellorship of Lord Eldon the only one 
at all comparable to him in the adminis- 
tration of equity was Sir William Grant, 
the Master of the Rolls, who retired in 
the Christmas vacation of 1817. He had 
not enjoyed an extensive practice at the 
bar, but, Mr. Pitt wisely deeming that con- 
sideration a secondary one in the case of 
a person possessing such capacity and 
such acquirements, selected him, in 1799, 
for Solicitor-General. After discharging 
with an unsurpassed credit the legal as well 
as the parliamentary duties of his office, 
he was advanced, in 1801, to the dignity 
of Master of the Rolls. He came to 
the bench without the benefit of that ex- 
perience in matters of court-practice which 
not unfrequently forms the main stock in 
trade of inferior advocates. But his care 
and industry soon supplied that one defi- 
ciency, and there was then nothing left to 
be desired. If he did not possess the 
almost intuitive perception and universal 
range of legal learning by which Lord 
Eldon as soon as the facts were before him 
saw their whole relation and result in 
connection with all the law which bore 
upon them, yet Sir William Grant was 
profound in the great principles of our 
equitable jurisprudence, and had, like Lord 
Eldon and Lord Lyndhurst, the rare and 
high power of holding his mind until the 
very close of all the arguments, unbiassed 
for or against any view of the case, or 
any party in it, and open to any light from 
whatever quarter. Availing himself of 
these faculties, he maintained on the bench 
an almost unbroken reserve, and, except 
when explanation of some fact was want- 
ing, forbore from any interruption of 
counsel, either by question or observation ; 
insomuch that, among the junior wits of 
the law, he bore the technical appellation 
of ‘ equity reserved.’ His closeness, how- 
ever, savoured nothing of incivility, and 
he enjoyed in the fullest degree from the 
bar the respect and regard ever paid by 
that justly jealous body to those judges, 
but to those alone, who duly observe the 
reciprocal courtesies of their station. His 
judgments were models of judicial com- 
position, and the Master of the Rolls had 
no more earnest admirer than the Lord 
Chancellor. Sir William Grant for many 


years after his elevation to the bench re 
tained his seat in the House of Commons: 
He spoke there seldom, but always with 
great impression, from the vigorous plain- 
ness of his style, and that great faculty of 
giving effect to argument which was 
aptly termed in him ¢ the genius of com- 
mon sense.’ ’’* 


Lorp GIFFrorD. 


‘¢In looking round at the close of the 
preceding year for assistance in the judicial 
business of the House of Lords the govern- 
ment had turned its attention to the 
qualifications of the Attorney-General, 
Sir Robert Gifford. He was a lawyer of 
good abilities and of still better fortune. 
He had early distinguished himself in the 
Court of King’s Bench by a terse way of 
putting his points, and had become a 
favourite with the judges, if not by any 
great grasp of mind or depth of knowledge, 
yet, by the succinctness of his arguments, 
the readiness of his apprehension, and the 
respectfulness of his demeanour. For the 
technical part of his profession his neat 
mind was remarkably well qualified ; and, 
having succeeded in little things, he was 
thought likely to suffice for greater. He 
was, therefore, at the early age of about forty, 
very strongly recommended by several of 
the common-law judges for the office of 
Solicitor-General, and obtained it ac- 
cordingly. In the House of Commons, 
as he attempted nothing, he can hardly 
be said to have failed. Quitting the 
courts of common law, to which he had 
been bred, he started as a leader in the 
Court of Chancery, in the business 
whereof it was apprehended that his 
acquaintance with the law of real, that is, 
landed, property, would give him some 
advantage. He, however, had but little 
to do there, and gained no accession of 
fame from his manner of doing it. Suc- 
ceeding to the office of Attorney-General, 
he was, of course, entrusted with the con- 
duct of the Queen’s trial; and he dis- 
charged the important duty of opening that 
great issue, just as might have been ex- 
pected from a lawyer who was in no wise 
a man of the world, and who knew little, 
if any thing, of the class of judges he was 
there addressing, or of the popular in- 
fluences then beginning to work on the 
humours and the fears of the legislature. 
He however acquired some insight into 





* See some judicious observations on Sir W. Grant’s style of parliamentary oratory 


in the Memoirs of Mr. Horner.—Rev. 
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these matters in the course of the trial, and 
acquitted himself with ability in his reply. 
At the close of 1823 the resignation of 
Sir Robert Dallas having made a vacancy 
in the Chief Justiceship of the Common 
Pleas, Sir Robert Gifford was promoted to 
that office with a peerage; and, in the 
spring of 1824, he was transferred from 
the Common Pleas to the Rolls, as the 
successor of Sir Thomas Plumer. The 
appointment was not satisfactory to the 
Chancery bar ; and their disfavour, joined 
to his own want of early experience in 
equity practice, made the Rolls Court 
somewhat difficult and uncomfortable to 
him. He took great pains, however, and, 
being naturally quick to learn, he would, 
probably, had he lived for a few years, 
have surmounted many of his disad- 
vantages; although in almost everything 
he did there was visible a constraint which 
seemed to result from fear of getting 
beyond his depth, and unwillingness that 
this depth should betoo accurately sounded. 
It was in the judicial business of the House 
of Lords where the jurisdiction is merely 
appellate, and where points, therefore, 
can seldom arise on the sudden, that he 
was seen to the greatest advantage. In 
the disposal of the Scotch appeals, more 
especially, he gave much satisfaction, and 
was of material use in enabling Lord Eldon 
to devote a greater portion of his time to 
the duties of the Court of Chancery,” &c. 


Lorp STOWELL. 


‘* Lord Stowell had the good fortune to 
live in an age of which the events and 
circumstances were peculiarly qualified to 
exercise and exhibit the high faculties of 
his mind. The greatest maritime questions 
which had ever presented themselves for 
adjudication,—questions involving all the 
most important points both in the rights 
of belligerents and in those of neutrals,— 
arose, in his time, out of that great war 
in which England became the sole oc- 
cupant of the sea, and held at her girdle 
the keys of all the harbours of the globe. 
Of these questions, most of them of first 
impression, a large proportion could be 
determined only by a long and cautious 
process, of reference to principle, and in- 
duction from analogy. The genius of 
Lord Stowell, at once profound and ex- 
pansive, vigorous and acute, impartial and 
decisive, penetrated, marshalled, and mas- 
tered all the difficulties of these complex 
inquiries ; till, having ‘ sounded all their 


depths and shoals,’ heframed and laid down 
that great comprehensive chart of maritime 
law which has become the rule of his suc- 
cessors, and the admiration of the world. 
What he thus achieved in the wide field 
of international jurisprudence, he ac- 
complished also with equal success in the 
narrower sphere of ecclesiastical, matri- 
monial, and testamentary law. And 
though where so many higher excellences 
stand forth that of style may seem com- 
paratively immaterial, it is impossible not 
to notice that scholar-like finish * of his 
judicial compositions, by whichthey delight 
the taste of the critic, as by their learning 
and their logic they satisfy the understand- 
ing of the lawyer. Like Lord Eldon, he 
was more repelled by fears of change than 
attracted by hopes of improvement. On 
questions, therefore, which involved any 
kind of disturbance, whether legal, politi- 
cal, or ecclesiastical, his voice was almost 
always against the mover ; or if he opposed 
not with his voice, as he was little given 
to parliamentary display, he resisted with 
a steady vote and an influence which, 
from his learning, his station, and his 
close connection and communion with the 
Chancellor was vastly potential. But he 
was not more stubborn in legislation than 
he was free and facile in society ; he lived 
with all the best political and literary 
company, and to the latest period of his 
London life his presence was coveted at 
all the most agreeable tables of the time, 
without distinction of party.” 


Lorp ERSKINE. 


‘* There are but few materials for esti« 
mating the judicial merits of Lord Erskine. 
In truth, his celebrity does not so naturally 
connect itself with the equity bench as 
with the common-law bar. When he 
came to the Court of Chancery he had 
not been very conversant with those 
particular departments of jurisprudence 
through which the science of equity is 
most easily approached ; and he remained 
not long enough in that court to become 
familiar with all its principles. His de- 
cisions, therefore, are, perhaps, of less 
authority than that of some judges, much 
his inferiors both in strength of under- 
standing and in reach of thought, but 
more versed in the doctrine and practice of 
equitable jurisprudence. His fame, how- 
ever, may well afford to waive any claim 
upon the short annals of his chancellor- 
ship. For more than a quarter ofa century 





* There are a few Latin epitaphs and inscriptions scattered in the volumes by 
Lord Stowell, of which the composition is very classical and correct,—REv, 
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he had been the foremost advocate in those 
courts which hold supreme jurisdiction 
of liberty and life ; and the record which 
his corrected speeches have preserved of 
him, such as then he was, will best enable 
his s. .zessors and his country to appre- 
ciate, however hopeless it may be to equal, 
his earnest and brilliant eloquence, his 
logical reasoning, his exquisite tact, his 
instinctive quickness, his attaching cour- 
tesy, and his indomitable courage.” 


Sir Joun LEAcH. 


‘¢ Mr. Leach, then a considerable leader 
in the Court of Chancery, received the 
honour of knighthood, and succeeded to 
the office of Vice-Chancellor, * * * 
This judge had a great desire to unite, 
with the distinction he had earned as a 
man of talents, the reputation also of a 
man of fon. Having mixed but little in 
his early days with the higher classes of 
society, for whose conversation, indeed, 
neither his original education nor his sub- 
sequent acquirements had very well 
adapted him, he made the mistake of 
supposing that a gentleman ought to have 
something artificial in demeanour and de- 
livery ; and thus he contracted an affecta- 
tion of manner, in which levity and prim- 
ness was somewhat fantastically blended. 
The Prince of Wales, always a nice ob- 
server upon taste and manners, was parti- 
cularly diverted with this foible in a man 
of Sir John Leach’s station and abilities. 
The Anecdote Book relates the following 
story. 

«It has long been the habit to give the 
Chancellor, carrying his purse, the nick- 
name of ‘ Bags.’ When Sir John Leach 
was Chancellor to the Prince, he also had 
a purse ; and the Prince said, as Sir John 
was not so rough in his manners as a 
King’s Chancellor usually was, but a 
much more polite person, he should call 
him ‘ Reticule.’ Some of his talents were 


extraordinary, and had gained him a just 
distinction in Parliament as well as at the 
Bar. He delivered himself with great 
clearness and neatness of expression, and 
his judgments showed an extensive know- 
ledge of the practice of his Court. He, 
however, trusted too much to his quick- 
ness, and sometimes suffered it to hurry 
him from his propriety. From the readi- 
ness with which he apprehended facts, 
the most numerous and complicated, he 
fancied that the same rapid glance had 
made him master of all their legal bear- 
ings too. The consequence was, that, 
jumping to his conclusions, he often 
heard with impatience the arguments at 
the Bar, and, when points were pertina- 
ciously pressed, was not always courteous 
to Counsel.* If he would have suffered 
himself to suppose it possible that any 
conception of his own could be mistaken, 
he might have held a high place among 
the judges of our Courts of Equity; but, 
from his haste to dispose of the causes be- 
fore him by breaking them down prema- 
turely, his decisions have failed to obtain 
the full praise which perhaps they intrin- 
sically deserve. Though his address was 
not agreeable, his disposition was friendly ; 
and, in spite of some littlenesses, he was 
a high-spirited and firm man. There 
were no misgivings, no qualms in his 
courage; and severe afflictions of bodily 
disease, which more than once acquired 
the application of the knife, were borne by 
him with unflinching fortitude.’’ 


Mr. Percevau. 


‘* Mr. Perceval was inestimable to his 
party as a parliamentary leader; but he 
was not very generally regarded as merit- 
ing that character of ‘ a great statesman,’ 
which is thus claimed for him by the 
friendship of Lord Eldon. He did indeed 
possess many efficient talents and high fa- 
culties, and particularly and eminently 





* Lord Brougham records that certain wits used to call the Chancellor’s Court 
‘¢ oyer sans terminer,’’ and that of the Vice-Chancellor’s, ‘‘ terminer sans oyer.” It 
once happened that all the causes in Sir John Leach’s Court were cleared by him be- 
fore the end of Term, and that three or four days were left, in which nothing remained 
to do. Somebody asked how the judge was to fill up his time. ‘‘ Why,” said Sir 
George Rose, ‘‘ let him have his causes set down again, and hear the other side.” 
Sir Samuel Romilly said, ‘‘ The tardy justice of the Chancellor was better than the swift 
injustice of his deputy.” We add some humorous lines by Mr. Rose, now Sir G. 
Rose, in which this habit of the Vice-Chancellor is not overlooked. 


Mr. Leach 
Made a speech 
Angry, neat, but wrong ; 
Mr. Hart 
On the other part 
Was heavy, dull and long. 


Mr. Parker 
Made the case darker 
Which was dark enough without ; 
Mr. Cooke 
Cited his book, 
And the Chancellor said—I doubt. 
Rev. 
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one which is now justly esteemed among a 
statesman’s most essential endowments,— 
the firmness necessary to check the march 
of self-entitled Liberalism, with its train of 
noisy, lawless camp-followers. But in 
politics the values of certain qualities 
vary with the times ; and in Mr. Perceval’s 
day, when the best informed classes of so- 
ciety, who now feel it needful to make a 
stand against progressive movement, were 
favourable at least to such an amount of 
change as might adjust the old institu- 
tions of the country to its modern exigen- 
cies, the unyielding resolution of the Mi- 
nister found but little sympathy among 
persons unconnected with his party. So 
far from being acccounted to him for a 
virtue, it was set down as his chief defect. 
Withsomewhat more of justice, he was 
reputed to be deficient in extent and com- 
prehensiveness of view. The course of 
his earlier life had not left him sufficient 
leisure for studying the general philosophy 
of politics, and the safe limits of the anta- 
gonist forces which mingle in the consti- 
tution of a free community. Belonging 
by birth and connection to a party whose 
great maxim was to keep things as they 
were, he had taken it for granted that their 
prescriptive opinions must be right. Of 
those opinions he was suddenly called 
from his profession to become the minis- 
terial champion ; and whatever tended to 
shake or even qualify them, he regarded 
as prejudicial to the monarchy and to the 
Church, to both of which he was sincerely 
attached. He, therefore, with the daunt- 
less courage of his nature, directed the 
whole force of a strong and ready, though 
near-sighted, mind against innovation in 
general, without sufficiently distinguish- 
ing in favour of demonstrated improve. 
ment. But his opposition, however 
zealous, was generous and frank; and 
though, from the want of early training for 
that kind of conflict, he was under some 


_ disadvantage in his first struggles with the 


practised politicians of the Whig opposi- 
tion, yet he took up, and employed with 
so much quickness, judgment, and spirit, 
the materials furnished to him by his col- 
leagues and subalterns, that, possessing 
also the gift of a correct and perspicuous 
style, he soon became, by the confession 
of all parties, one of the most powerful 
debaters of his time. He had personal 
qualities, too, which contributed materially 
to his acceptation in debate. His domestic 
virtues, his fidelity to his friends, his ar- 
dent and almost flagrant zeal, his since- 
rity, his disinterestedness, his unaffected 
piety, his extensive benevolence and cha- 
rity, all told upon his parliamentary posi- 
tion, and fortified him as a Minister, 
by the regard which they won for him as 
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aman. No kindlier tribute was ever be- 
stowed upon the memory of a rival than 
the graceful allusion to his death in Mr. 
Canning’s celebrated speech of the 22nd 
of the following June, on the Roman Ca- 
lic question :—When I first gave notice of 
this motion (early in the month of May), 
I expected that my most formidable anta- 
gonist upon it would be my late lamented 
friend; and I should have argued the 
question with him in no other spirit and 
with no other feelings than 


‘ If a brother should a brother dare’ 


to the proof and exercise of arms. I know 
not who is to buckle on his armour against 
me this day. Wouldto God that he were 
here to wield his weapons with his own 
hand —that the cause had the advantage of 
his abilities, so we had the benefit of his 
presence,— 


‘Tuque tuis armis, nos te poteremur, 
Achille !’”” 


Lorp LonDONDERRY. 


‘* Tn early life, Lord Londonderry, then 
Lord Castlereagh, by the measures which 
he took as a member of the Irish Govern. 
ment for suppressing the rebellion and ef 
fecting the Union, had incurred the viru. 
lent hatred of the demagogues of Ireland ; 
and his official reputation afterwards sus- 
tained much damage from the failure of 
the Walcheren expedition, fitted out under 
his management. But when, on the 
death of Mr. Perceval, he succeeded to be 
leader of the House of Commons, he 
evinced powers, both of general counsel 
and of departmental administration, which 
rapidly raised him into high esteem ; and 
the ability with which he negotiated the 
great settlement of Europe at the conclu- 
sion of the war definitively placed him, by 
general consent, in the foremost rank of 
the statesmen of his time. Strangers, vi- 
siting the gallery of the House of Com- 
mons in the expectation of a rhetorical 
display from its leader, were generally 
disappointed in Lord Castlereagh, whose 
ordinary language, abundantly fluent, was 
wanting both in force and in correctness ; 
—although now and then, on subjects of 
special excitement, he would rise for a 
short time into a strain which few of his 
adversaries could equal. In the judgment, 
however, of persons who understood the 
practical objects of Parliamentary debate, 
his general defects of style were fully com- 
pensated by those other more essential 
merits which he eminently combined— 
his long experience and accurate know- 
ledge of public affairs—his leading spirit, 
his clearness and grasp of understanding, 
his judicious selection of topics, his gale 
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lant adherence to his friends and follow- 
ers, and (which was by no means the 
least important with such an assembly as 
the House of Commons) the dignity of his 
aspect and bearing. So great indeed for 
many years was his influence, political and 
personal, in that House and with the 
higher classes in general, that, although 
not placed officially at the head of the Go- 
vernment, he enjoyed perhaps a larger 
share of its credit and power than was 
possessed by the First Minister of the 
Crown; and his loss, while it was sin- 
cerely lamented on private grounds, be- 
came also, in reference to the conse- 
quential arrangements of the Ministry, a 
subject of the greatest political embarrass- 
ment.”—Lord Eldon called his loss quite 
irreparable. 


Mr. Canninc. 


“The genius of Mr. Canning was of 
the largest scope and of the finest order: 
Upon some of those general principles of 
politics which have become associated with 
his memory, the judgments of mankind 
will probably be ever divided; but, 
even with the most determined of his op- 
ponents, it has long ceased to be matter 
of question, that boldness, originality, and 
grandeur, were the characteristics of his 
policy. That policy, too, was essentially 
English. It was upon English principles 
that he upheld authority—it was upon 
English principles that he succoured li- 
berty—it was to English interests, in the 
most enlarged and generous sense, that 
his heart and his energies were devoted 
—and his leading conviction was that 
* England, to be safe and happy, must be 
great.” It was not, however, until his 
latter years that he reached the full mea- 
sure of his merited fame. He had at- 
tained no small celebrity at college, and 
even at school; and had acquired, before 
he was five-and-thirty years of age, great 
literary distinction and a pre-eminent re- 
putation in the House of Commons. But 
that loftier praise, which belonged to him 
as a leader of his country’s councils, was 
reluctantly and slowly conceded. Long 
before the public in general had recog- 
nised the real extent of his powers, he had 
been characterised by one of the more dis- 
cerning and candid of his opponents* as 
* the first logician in Europe.’ But ordi- 
nary observers clung to ordinary preju- 


dices. The combination of solid with 
brilliant qualities is so rare, that people 
commonly suppose an abundant sparkling 
of wit on the surface to indicate a dearth 
of wisdom beneath. The self-love of the 
vulgar will not brook to acknowledge any 
one man as their superior in several dis- 
tinct departments of mind : and thus it was 
assumed that the dazzling favourite of the 
House of Commons could not possibly pos- 
sess the qualifications of a sound states- 
man. The full recognition of his supe- 
riority was further retarded by another 
cause which it must be owned that he had 
himself set in motion—the ill-will of those 
whom his talent for ridicule had annoyed. 
The laugh passes away, but the smart re- 
mains; and none are more thin-skinned 
than the thick-witted. Those whom in 
the buoyancy of his spirits he had satirised, 
and among whom were found some mem- 
bers even of his own political party, 
sought their revenge according to their 
nature, and gave him out as a mercurial, 
flighty rhetorician, a mere epigrammatist, 
wanting in all the solid parts of business.f 
At his entrance into the Cabinet, and for 
many years afterwards, the offence was 
still unforgiven, and the disparagement 
was still reiterated. When the Ministry 
began to divide itself into two sections, the 
one somewhat rigid in its adhesion to ac- 
tual establishments, and the other a little 
adventurous in experiments and conces- 
sions, the part taken by Mr. Canning, in 
favour of the larger and more hazardous 
theories, led to certain differences of opi- 
nion between him and Lord Eldon; and 
of these differences, widened as they had 
been by the Cabinet conflicts of September 
1809, the enemies of Mr. Canning took 
all possible advantage, sedulously contrast- 
ing his character,t such as they them- 
selves had chosen to misrepresent it, with 
the sterling qualities of the Chancellor. 
The Chancellor, it is hardly requisite to 
say, had no share in these petty attempts 
—for no man’s mind was more averse 
from animosity or intrigue, and no man 
was less disposed to seek his own credit 
by injuring the personal character of a 
colleague ; but it is among colleagues that 
political differences breed most displea- 
sure ; and something of a militant spirit 
did certainly disclose itself now and then 
between these two distinguished members 
of the Government.§ In Mr. Canning it 





* Lord Holland, in the House of Lords. 


+ As Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Hobhouse, Lord Nugent, and those who expired amid 
the laughs and blows of the Antijacobin.—Rev. 
t See a Specimen of these parallels in an extract from Cobbett’s Register, at the 


beginning of Chap. XLIX. 





§ “ Lord Eldon had astrong dislike to Mr, Canning, whose movements throughout 
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broke out by way of incidental sarcasm 
upon the old-fashioned tenets of the legal 
dignitary ; while the Chancellor would in- 
dulge in a little quiet satire on the stirring 
genius of the parliamentary leader. But 
the fiercest assailants of Mr. Canning were 
the low party in Church and State ; who, 
hating him for his anti-revolutionary 
principles, and galled by his perpetual 
and powerful chastisements of their fore- 
most pretenders, dogged him with unre- 
mitting malice, in hopes, by damaging his 
fame, to discredit his authority. They 
were ceaselessly on the watch for the 
slightest slip in his parliamentrry or of- 
ficial course, and, of the few blots he 
made, every one was hit. At length, how- 
ever, genius, courage, and time, conquered 
all obstructions: and the English people, 
undeceived as to his character, rendered 
to it a complete, though a tardy, justice. 
As an orator, he stood beyond rivalry, and 
almost beyond comparison.* He com- 
bined, as has been happily said, the free 
movement, spirit, and reality of British 
Parliamentary debate, with the elaborate 
perfection of the forum and the agora, 
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and the accessary accomplishments and 
graces of modern literature. It is 
scarcely an exaggeration to affirm, that in 
his single person were united all the 
highest gifts of eloquence which nature 
had distributed among the most eminent 
of his Parliamentary competitors.t A 
lucid, close, and forcible logic, effective 
alike for the establishment of truth and 
the exposure of absurdity, hypocrisy, and 
pretension,—an elevated tone of declama- 
tion, appealing not so much to passion, as 
to what was noblest in thought and senti- 
ment,—a stream of imagery and quota- 
tion, rich, various, and yet never over- 
flowing the main subject,—a light ‘ ar- 
tillery of wit,’ so disciplined, that not a 
shot of it flashed without telling upon the 
issue of the conflict,—an unfailing, yet 
constantly diversified, harmony of period, 
and a magical command of those lightning 
words and phrases, which burn themselves, 
at once and for ever, into the hearer’s 
mind,—these, and all these in their per- 
fection, were among the powers of that 
eloquence which death had thus suddenly 
hushed,” &c. 





Mr. Ursan, City, Nov. 

IN your Magazine for April last, I 
sent a few remarks on the pottery 
called Samian, which I was pleased to 
see elicited a continuation of the sub- 
ject from your correspondent E. B. P. 

I am induced to make some further 
observations, as the writer appeared to 
doubt the authenticity of a quotation 
which I made from Pitiscus, and 
wished to know, whether it was to be 
found in his Lexicon? if so, under 
what head? as he had referred to se- 
veral without success. 

It is to be found in the Lexicon 
under the head ‘‘ Simpulum,” where 
Pitiscus, after giving numerous autho- 
rities to show that the Samian ware 
was used by the Romans at their re- 


ligious sacrifices,t adds, ‘‘ Ex luto 
namque Samio, quod est in insula 
Samo, in rubrum colorem vertente, plu- 
rima ego observo vasa etiamad veterum 
sacrificia, Quod in talem usum in- 
serviisset lutum Samium docet Cicero 
de Rep.” (Apud Non. iv. 434.) 

It is true (as E. B. P. observes) our 
author only compiled his elaborate 
Lexicon little more than a century 
since; but I think it probable he had 
some good authority for the remark, 
as his work is one of great research, 
and replete with valuable information, 
advancing little without a reference to 
prove the correctness of his assertion. 

The writer also seemed to require 
some distinctive evidence that the 
Samian of Pliny was red; but I think 





this matter he will be presently found opposing and severely denouncing ; but he 
disdained to slur his antagonist with the undeserved imputation of private treachery,” 
vol. ii. p. 87.—And p. 541, ‘‘I could have put Canning into Chancery if I had had a 


set-to with him.’’ 


* See Mr. Therry’s Memoir prefixed to Mr. Canning’s Speeches, p. 175. 
+ We have heard the late Lord Farnborough affirm, that he thought Mr. Canning’s 
Parliamentary eloquence superior even to Pitt’s ; and no one was a stronger admirer of 


Mr. Pitt than he was.—Rev. 


t A Samian patera in my possession recently found in London bears the following 
impress, SACER *VASIFF, which would seem to imply that it had been used for 


some sacred purpose. 
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I can show that such was the case 
from the quotations he has adduced, 


*¢ Cui portat gaudens ancilla paropside 
Alecem.” Mart. [rubra 


And again 
** Rubrumque amplexa catinum 


Cauda natat thynni, tumet alba fidelia 
vino.’ Pers. 


The paropsis rubra and rubrum catinum 
here mentioned, both refer to dishes 
used by the Romans at their meals, 
such as Pliny speaks of as Samian ; the 
former was a dish or platter to hold 
pickles or vegetables (paropsis legu- 
minis. Suet.), and the other to held 
larger viands, such as in this case a 
large fish. The RuBRUM catinum is also 
termed in Lucilius Samium catinum, 


** Et non pauper uti, Samio curtoque 
catino :’’ 
a still more corroborative proof. 

I have before observed I thought it 
probable some colouring matter was 
used to give it that beautiful coralline 
appearance, but still I am of opinion 
the Samian clay was of a reddish hue 
independent of this adventitious colour, 
if any were actually used. Pliny cer- 
tainly speaks of a white earth from 
Samos which was used for medicinal 
purposes, but it would not have been 
from this the pottery was manu- 
factured: that white was not the ge- 
neral colour of the clay is, I think, 
fully proved by travellers who have 
visited the island. Tournefort, who 
gives an account of it, says, “‘ Samos 
does not want for iron mines ; most of 
the land looks the colour of rust; all 
about Bavonda is full of a bolus, deep 
red, very fine, very dry, and sticks to 
the tongue. Samos was heretofore 
famed for earthenware, perhaps it was 
this earth about Bavonda.” A friend 
of mine possesses a specimen of the 
veritable Samian pure, quantities of 
which were formerly exported from 
the island for the purposes of phar- 
macy, bearing the Sultan’s seal or 
stamp, which is doubtless the pure 
unmixed earth: even this is of a red 


colour similar in appearance to what 
is termed bole, or oxide of iron. 

E. B. P. is also of opinion, that the 
ware we have so long called Samian 
is from Cume in Campania and the 
neighbourhood. I think, had such been 
the case, large quantities of it would 
have been discovered in the excava- 
tions of Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
but I believe few (if any) specimens 
have been found there. The following 
quotation shows that the two wares 
were distinct : 


* At tibi leta trahant Samiz convivia teste, 
Fictaque Cumana lubrica terra rota.” 
Tibullus. 


I think we may infer from this, that 
the former was in use at the table, 
while the latter was of a more costly 
character. The commentators on the 
passage state the Cumzan to be the 
same as that now called Etruscan. 
The Etruscan vases were also made oy 
a red earth (rubrica), and afterwards 
covered with a bituminous substance 
toornamentthem. The following is the 
analysis by Vauquelin; Silica 53 per 
cent., alumina 15, lime 8, oxide of 
iron 24; the latter giving it the red 
hue. 

Whether these utensils were really 
made at Samos, as I imagine, and in 
which, I think I am borne out by the 
observations of Pliny; whether, as 
others have supposed, they were ma- 
nufactured of Italian clay found in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Rome; 
or, as E. B. P. conjectures, in Cam. 
pania, they have been every where 
called Samian ; and the reason for so 
calling them must have been from a 
similarity to the ware made at the 
the island of Samos. We should have 
just as much reason for supposing 
that these vessels were made in 
London, merely because such abundant 
specimens are discovered here, as 
Caylus had, from finding such quanti- 
ties at Nismes, in immediately con- 
cluding they were manufactured at 
that place while under the Roman do- 
minion. w.c, 
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NOTES ON BATTLE FIELDS AND MILITARY WORKS. 
No. II. THE DEVIL’S DYKE, NEWMARKET. 


Nec struere auderent aciem nec credere campo, 
Castra modo et tutos servarent aggere muros. 


IN the month of August 1842 I 
had the opportunity of making some 
notes, founded on personal inspection, 
of the structure of that very remark- 
able ancient military earthwork on 
Newmarket Heath, in Cambridgeshire, 
popularly called the Devil’s Dyke. As 
I am not aware that any particular 
survey of this strong and very ex- 
tensive line of defence has been made, 
the report of my examination of it may 
not be unacceptable. 

I surveyed it at a spot called The 
Links, where it remains very bold and 
perfect, about a quarter of a mile south 
oftheturnpike gate, which stands where 
it is crossed by the high road from New- 
market to London and Cambridge. I 
obtained in a rough way the following 
admeasurements, which cannot, how- 
ever, greatly err from the truth. 

This formidable vallum or rampart 
was commenced probably at its south- 
ern extremity, where the Ordnance 
map of Cambridgeshire marks the site 
of an ancient entrenched camp at Wood 
Ditton; there are also some tumuli 
northward of that place in front of the 
dyke, called traditionally “‘The Two 
Captains.” Wood Ditton is evidently 
a name associated with the dyke, im- 
plying, the wood on the ditch. The 
work is continued northward, across 
Newmarket Heath, in a straight course 
of eight miles, to a stream near the 


Eneid. Lib. ix. lin. 42. 
village of Reach, whose appellation, 
from the Saxon, pecan, indicates the 
point to which the dyke reached or 
extended, (see the Plan,) so that its 
right flank rested on streams and marsh 
lands, and its left on a forest tract. 
The vallum being thrown up on the 
eastern side, shews that the entrench- 
ment was intended to secure the plain 
of Newmarket against an enemy ap- 
proaching from the westward, by a 
barrier impregnable if properly de- 
fended. Such, indeed, it must have 
been, for the escarpment of the 
rampire from the bottom of the ditch 
in the most perfect places measures 
not less than 90 feet, and is inclined 
at an angle of 70 degrees. On the 
top of the rampart is a cursus or way 
eighteen feet in breadth, sufficiently 
wide for the passage of cavalry or 
chariots. I have been told that some 
years since fragments of the bronze 
furniture of chariot wheels were dug 
up near the line of dyke, but 1 cannot 
verify the information. On the top 
of the rampart I thought 1 could dis- 
tinguish faint traces of a parapet of turf. 
The whole was probably strengthened 
by a line of palisades or stakes. It will 
be readily imagined how strong a 
defence this steep and bristled wall of 
earth must then have formed. Even 
now, to ascend its outward base from 
the bottom of the ditch is a feat of no 
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small difficulty and labour. The ex- 
cavation for the work was made in 
the solid stratum of chalk which lies 
on Newmarket plain next under the 
vegetable mould; the rampire was 
doubtless faced with green sods, and 
nature has continued the surface of 
sward to this day. 

About seven miles to the westward, 
crossing the high road and running 
nearly in a parallel line, is another 
ditch and rampart called The Fleam 
Dyke, which may be rendered, from 
the Saxon, the dyke of flight or refuge 













Scale of Miles. 


the Devil’s Dyke, and, perhaps, other 
lines of entrenchment of a similar 
character in the neighbourhood, were 
constructed by the Roman legions at 
an early period in Britain. Camden 
enumerates three military dykes in 
Cambridgeshire besides the ' Devil’s 
Dyke, the strongest of them all. The 
Roman forces, after obtaining their first 
footing in Britain, occupied and co- 
lonized some eligible positions in Kent, 
Middlesex, and Essex ; we find them 


The Devil's Dyke, 


near Newmarket. [ Jan. 


(Fleam), as it probably was for the in- 
habitants of East Anglia, being an 
obstacle against the assaults of the 
Mercians. I have not yet had the 
opportunity of comparing the con- 
struction of the Fleam Dyke with that 
of the Devil’s Dyke ; it varies very little 
in extent from the latter: it is called 
also, from the length of its course, the 
Seven-Mile Dyke. On the inner or 
eastern side of this work, near the 
high road, is a considerable tumulus, 
called in the maps Matlow Hill. 

I am strongly disposed to think that 
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at the time of the revolt of Boadicea 
at Camalodunum, Colchester, Veru- 
lamium, St. Alban’s, and Londinium 
(London). The Trinovantes and Iceni 
were perhaps the first British districts 
which received the Roman yoke. 

It may here be remarked, that the 
covering a line of country by a long 
extended vallum and ditch was a tac- 
tical practice with the Romans. A 
few remarkable instances of securing 
a district in this way against the in- 
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cursions of a numerous and savage 
population, may here be quoted. 

1. That line of entrenchment to 
check the devastation of the provinces 
of Gaul by the Helvetii which Cesar 
threw up, nineteen miles in length, 
extending from Lake Leman to Mount 
Jura. ‘Interea ea legione quam secum 
habebat, que militibus qui ex provincia 
convenerant a lacu Lemano quem 
flumen Rhodanum influit ad montem 
Juram qui fines Sequanorum ab Hel- 
vetiis dividit, millia passuum decem et 
novem murum in altitudinem pedum 
sexdecim fossam que perducit.’’* 

2. That wall and rampart con- 
structed by Lollius Urbicus, Governor 
of Britain, in the time of Antoninus 
Pius, between the friths of Forth and 
Clyde, extending from old Kirkpatrick, 
on the Clyde, to the borders of the 
Forth, a distance of thirty miles; a 
position previously defended by a chain 
of forts designed by that great Roman 
strategist, Agricola. This isthe Grim- 
ma’s (corruptly Graham’s) or Wizard’s 
Dyke of after-ages, which thus assign 
its construction to diabolical agency. 
The same superstitious belief attaches 
to many Roman works, and designates 
them as Devil’s banks, ways, and 
dykes ; and this is one circumstance in 
favour of a Roman origin for the 
Devil’s Dyke at Newmarket. 

3. The wall of Severus, in juxta 
position with the earlier work of 
Hadrian, so well known as the Picts’ 
wall, extending from Wallsend, near 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to Bowness, in 
Cumberland, a course of eighty miles.t 

Wansdyke, in Wiltshire, has in all 
probability a Roman origin ; the name 
is from the British word Gwahan, de- 
noting a separation.t Watt’s Dyke, 
on the borders of Wales, was also of 
Roman construction, and is accompa- 





* Comment. de Bello Gallico, lib. I. 

t+ See the Rev. John Hodgson’s Ac- 
count of the Picts’ Wall, Hist. Northum- 
berland ; and that from an actual survey 
by the late Wm. Hutton, F.S.A., noticed 
in Gent. Mag. for 1802, p. 633. 

t It has been noticed in one of the re- 
views of topographical works which I have 
from time to time contributed to these 
pages, that there are numerous dykes run- 
ning parallel with Wansdyke all ditched on 
the north-eastern side, that is, against the 
interior extent of the country, shewing 
that they marked the gradual onward ac- 
quisitions of foreign invaders. 
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nied in places by Roman forts. 
Gwaith, from which the name is cor- 
rupted, in an extended sense, according 
to Richards, means a battle. The 
*‘ditch of battle’? would be very 
significant for such a work.§ This 
was the prototype of Offa’s Dyke, 
Clawdd Offa, and, indeed, in some 
places, is seen running parallel with 
it. Offa’s Dyke extends from the 
Dee to the Severn, near Chepstow.|| 
It was constructed as a territorial 
boundary against the Welsh about the 
year 780, by Offa, King of Mercia. 
Tradition and history ascribe such a 
work to that monarch; but it appears 
quite incredible that it should have 
been executed in twelve days, as Mat- 
thew Paris relates. ‘‘ Rex Offa ad 
cautelam inter ipsosduosexercituscom- 
muni assensu unum fossatum longum 
nimis et profundum effodi jussit aggere 
terrestri versus Wallenses eminenter 
elevato. Que omnia prout temporis 
brevitas exigebat ante natale Domini, 
videlicet duodecim diebuslicet brevissi- 
missuntcompleta.”’@ As this line com- 
prised an extent of at least 100 miles, 
the soldiery employed by Offa per- 
formed their work with a celerity with 
which modern “‘ navigators,” as delvers 
of tunnels, sewers, and railroads are 
somewhat whimsically termed, cannot 
compete. We must suppose, however, 
that they really did little more in the 
twelve days than set out the boundary 
line. Many notices of the remains of 
Offa’s Dyke occur in the publications 
of tourists in Wales. They appear to 
be very slight as compared with the 
Devil’s Dyke. We are told that the 
traveller would pass it near Mold, in 
Flintshire, unnoticed if not pointed 
out: “all that remains is a small 
hollow which runs along the cultivated 
fields, perhaps not above 18 inches 
deep in the centre, or more than 20 
yards in breadth.”’** 





§ See Richards’s Thesaurus, in voce 
Gwaith, who quotes Taliessin for the 
word in that acceptation. 

|| Warrington, vol. i. p. 163. 

Q Matt. Paris, in Vit. Offee Secundi, 
edit. Watts, p. 17. 

** Offa’s Dyke extended from the river 
Wye along the counties of Hereford and 
Radnor into that of Montgomery. It 
passed by Chirk Castle, crossed the Dee 
near Plas Madoc, now forms part of the 
turnpike road to Wrexham, and terminates 
at a farm near Treyddin Chapel, in the 
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The first mention of the Devil’s Dyke 
in history is found in the Saxon Chro- 
nicle under the year 905, which tells us 
that the land of the East Angles was 
laid waste between the dyke and the 
Ouse, as far northward as the fens. 
The dyke was termed in the Norman 
period St. Edmund’s Dyke, because 
the jurisdiction of the Abbots of Bury 
St. Edmund’s extended so far west- 
ward. Thedescription of the dyke by 
Abbo Floriacensis, a writer of the 10th 
century who had visited Britain, as 
quoted by Camden, is remarkable for 
its brief accuracy. Speaking of East 
Anglia, he says, that on the west “‘ this 
province joins to the rest of the island, 
and consequently there is a passage ; 
but to prevent the enemies’ frequent 
incursions it is defended by a bank 
like a lofty wall, and a ditch.”* A 
reference to the sketch and section ac- 
companying these notes will at a glance 
shew the appropriate character of 
Abbo’s words. 

The day is not now, perhaps, very 
remote when our national antiquities 
of the earlier period will be submitted 
to more careful investigation than they 
have hitherto received. These are 
matters which belong to the chartered 
Society of Antiquaries, and the Society 
of Archzologists newly established, as 
a body, and to every one of their 
members in their individual sphere. 

A much more careful survey than I 
have had leisure to make of the Devil’s 
Dyke throughout its course, and ex- 
ploration of the adjacent lows or 
barrows, would probably develope very 
conclusive indications of its origin. 
In such an examination similar works 
adjacent would not be altogether ne- 





parish of Mold. Watt’s Dyke commences 
in the parish of Oswestry, pursues its 
course near Wrexham, and terminates 
near the Abbey of Basingwerk. The two 
dykes above mentioned run in a parallel 
course for many miles, and are often con- 
founded by topographers. Offa’s Dyke is 
ditched towards the Welsh side ; on which 
side Watt’s Dyke is ditched does not 
appear from the authorities I have con- 
sulted. See Sir Richard Colt Hoare’s 
Girald. Camb. Notes ; Cambrian Traveller's 
Companion, under Mold. [See also notices 
of Offa's Dyke by the late Rev. Thos. D. 
Fosbroke, F.S.A. who resided in its 
vicinity, in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
Vol. CII. ii. 501; Vol. III. New Series, 
p- 490.—Enpir.] 

* Camd. Britannia by Gibson, p. 407. 
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glected, and an opinion might be formed 
whether they were mere outworks of 
the Master Dyke. 

An instance of the adoption, in 
modern times, of a long-extended de- 
fence by a ditch and rampart is to be 
found in the military canal formed 
during the late war to cover the marsh 
lands of Kent and Sussex between Sand- 
gate and Rye.t 

I have hitherto omitted to mention, 
that I observed some fragments of 
Roman tile scattered near the dyke, 
and that it appears to have been cut 
through in forming the present high 
road from Newmarket to Cambridge. 
That is some evidence for its very high 
antiquity. I recommend the explorator 
of this interesting fortification not to 
fail to visit the dyke at the Links, to 
descend into the foss, and obtain the 
view I have given of its course, ascend- 
ing the rising grounds southward in 
the direction of Wood Ditton. It will 
then be allowed I have drawn no ex- 
aggerated picture of the work. On 
the race-course at Newmarket its 
character is not so bold; it has been 
broken through in order to form aper- 
tures for the running horses at places 
to which the general name of gates 
(i. e. gaps) has been given, and the 
rains of centuries have had more effect 
in reducing its features. If opportunity 
should occur, [ shall be happy at some 
future period to survey the entrench- 
ment marked in the Ordnance map at 
Wood Ditton, and to trace the dyke to 
its termination at Reach. 

The question in the meanwhile still 
lies open, whether the Devil’s Dyke is 
a Roman or a Saxon work, and any 
information tending to settle that point, 
conveyed through the medium of the 





+ ‘Immediately under Shorn Cliff, and 
within half a mile from Sandgate, com- 
mences the new military canal which has 
recently been cut, to impede the progress 
of an enemy, in the event of a landing 
being effected on this shore. It extends 
from this parish (Sandgate) in nearly a 
straight direction along the coast till it 
passes Hythe, when it crosses the Romney 
Road, and, following the course of the 
hills which skirt the extensive flat forming 
Romney and Wallend marshes, terminates 
at Cliffe End, in Sussex, a distance of 
about 23 miles. Its breadth is about 30 
yards, and its depth six, with a raised 
bank to shelter the soldiery.” Brayley’s 
Kent, p. 1114. 























Gentleman’s Magazine, will bereceived 
with satisfaction. The generations of 
mankind rapidly pass away, but the 
monuments which their labour has 
erected on the surface of the earth 
remain. Tradition generally affords 
an uncertain or exaggerated view of 
their origin, if remote, or, at aloss for 
its traces, proclaims them the work of 
demons. Written records are some- 
times scanty, or altogether wanting. 
Documents and relics are often worth- 
less, if not submitted tocritical analysis. 
In many cases the aid of actual survey 
and delineation, and of the mattock 
and spade, must be resorted to. 

Coins, military weapons, (observing 
whether these be of brass or iron,) 
relics of domestic utensils or sepulchral 
rites, may then be sought for, and, as 
these are evidences generally capable of 
comparative and chronological classifi- 
cation, they become of importance, 
and in the hands of a judicious collector 
are no longer rubbish unfit to occupy 
that most valuable of commodities en- 
trusted to our husbandry,—time. 

A. J. K. 





Mr. Ursan, B.S. G. S. Nov. 5. 

IT is now more than fifty years ago 
that W. M. a young medical prac- 
titioner, in passing through Crown 
Court, St. Anne’s Soho, had his at- 
tention attracted by some books which 
were exposed for sale in the window 


stall of a small shop. Among them 
was a medical book, which he had a 
mind to purchase, and he went into 


the shop to ask the price. The shop 
door opened between two bow 
windows ; that on the right hand was 
used as a place of deposit for books, 
that on the left served as a sort of 
counter, at which was seated a spare, 
very neat young man, repairing a 
watch. A respectable looking woman 
attended to serve the book customers, 
and of her W. M. made the purchase. 
This was the first medical book which 
was sold by Joun Cattow, the father 
of our medical booksellers, and the 
first who published a separate sale- 
catalogue of medical books. 

At this time, W. M. was in the 
heyday of youth and comeliness; 
his mind was active and intelligent, 
and his manners pleasing; a brilliant 
prospect of success and distinction in 
his profession was just opening before 
him; he was eager for all scientific 
acquirements, and he sought in books 
for such means of improving his 
mind as books could yield. 

There was something so neat, so 
orderly, and so quiet in Callow’s little 
shop, as induced W. M. to visit it 
again and again, and to make other 
purchases ; thus more acquaintance 
grew up, and he soon learnt Callow’s 
little history. He was the son of a 
respectable farmer at Homer, a small 
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village near Hereford. His education 
was limited; he had been taught to 
read and write, and had been ap- 
prenticed to a watchmaker, in the 
exercise of which business we find him 
employed, and by which he added to 
the common means of support of his 
wife and himself. 

Mrs. Callow had been formerly 
married, and had begun the business 
of dealing in old books during her 
first husband’s life ; how soon after his 
death Mrs. Kingdon became the wife 
of John Callow is not remembered, 
but she brought her old books as her 
dower, which were soon removed to 
No. 10, Crown Court, where the joint 
business of watchmaking and book- 
selling was carried on. 

The propinquity of Crown Court 
to the renowned anatomical theatre 
erected by Dr. Hunter in Great 
Windmill Street, (since converted into 
MacGowan’s Printing Office,) at 
which Baillie and Cruikshank 
were at this time conjoint lecturers, 
brought a large number of pupils and 
medical practitioners close by Callow’s 
shop; many were attracted by his 
book window, and many medical 
books were offered to him for sale or 
in exchange by medical pupils. It 
often happened that the opinion of 
W. M. was asked respecting some of 
the more erudite books, and, if any 
thing was offered in French or Latin, 
or possibly in Greek, information was 
sought from him and always cordially 
given, so that Callow and his wife 
considered themselves under great 
obligations to their kind friend, and 
were always very grateful for the as- 
sistance rendered. 

In a few years, Callow’s shop be- 
came stored with books of consider- 
able value and importance, and it was 
recommended to Callow by Mr. John 
Pearson, the learned and scientific 
surgeon of Golden Square, to establish 
himself solely as a Mepicat Boox- 
SELLER AND PUBLISHER. This advice 
was to a great extent followed, and 
henceforth not only were the best old 
medical works to be found in Crown 
Court, but also all the new publica- 
tions connected with medicine ; hence, 
Callow’s shop became the resort of 
professional men in search of informa- 
tion, and here physicians and surgeons 
of accomplished minds and scientific 


research were fond of meeting and 
conversing. 

But an inconvenience arose from 
thus collecting a large stock of publica- 
tions, which Callow, in the simplicity 
of his mind and unadvisedness re- 
specting the larger mercantile trans- 
actions, had not foreseen. One even- 
ing Mrs. Callow called on W. M. in 
great distress of mind, and told him of 
the great trouble in which her husband 
was involved; he had made some 
purchases of new books, and a bill 
which he had given was become due, 
and he had not the means of meeting 
the demand; it was feared that he 
would be arrested, that other creditors 
would press upon him, and that ruin 
was inevitable. 

She was advised to go herself to 
every creditor, to state all the par- 
ticulars of the case, and thus if pos- 
sible to stave off the immediate danger 
which threatened. She strictly fol- 
lowed this advice, and the creditors 
agreed to meet and talk the business 
over; an evening was fixed, and 
W. M. though a stranger to such 
matters, and to most of the gentlemen 
present, but willing to shew his 
countenance and good will to poor 
Callow, attended the meeting. The 
highly respectable bookseller of Picca- 
dilly, John Stockdale, took the lead. 
He saw in the true light how the 
matter stood. Callow, he said, had 
overstocked himself; if harsh measures 
were adopted his ruin would ensue, 
and his creditors would be great losers ; 
**but give him time and he will pay 
everybody.” Stockdale’s recommenda- 
tion was acceded to, and such an 
arrangement was made as enabled 
Callow to resume his business and to 
pay all his creditors. 

This was almost the last kind service 
that W. M.* was able to afford to his 
humble friend. In the year 1794, be- 





* Of the very few pictures painted by 
William Doughty, a favourite pupil of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, I possess one ; it is 
a portrait of W. M. when a boy, caressing 
adog. It does great credit to the artist, 
and is so closely in the style of Sir 
Joshua, who suggested some improve- 
ments in it, as to occasion frequent in- 
quiries if it is one of his. Some account 
of Doughty may be found in Northcote’s 
Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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ing in attendance on a patient labour- 
ing under a contagious disease, he 
took the infection, which insidiously 
pursued its ravages till February, 
1800, when death released him from 
his sufferings. 


Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit, 
Nulli flebilior quam mihi. 


When the Revolution took place in 
France, and flocks of emigrants ar- 
rived in England, a great number of 
the clergy and others localized them- 
selves in Soho, and many sought to 
gain a meagre livelihood by teach‘ng 
French and Latin. Various an- 
nouncements were suspended in Cal- 
low’s shop, offering the services of the 
parties to pupils and others who 
wished to learn or improve themselves 
in those languages. Perhaps Callow 
availed himself of this sort of aid to 
acquire more knowledge of the contents 
of Latin and foreign books; at all 
events, either from such instructions 
or from the attention he was compelled 
to pay to title-pages and indexes, or 
from the various critical remarks made 
by customers and others, he actually 
acquired more information respecting 
the contents of learned books than 
might be expected from his original 
education and employments. 

During all this time Mrs. Callow 
was the assiduous adviser and as- 
sistant of her husband; they lived 
happily, and were much respected by 
their neighbours and all around them. 

Among the books which came 
originally with Mrs. Callow, there 
was a large number of volumes of 
sermons, &c.; these did not prove a 
very marketable commodity in Crown 
Court; a few were usually displayed 
in the window, but the greater number 
were deposited in the garret. It 
happened one day that a clergyman 
was observed turning over the leaves 
of some of the religious books in the 
window ; he asked the price of them, 
and inquired if they had any more to 
dispose of, and if he could see them. 
He was told there were many more in 
the garret; that they could not be 
conveniently looked out then, but if 
he would take the trouble to call again 
they should be ready for his inspec- 
tion. A day was appointed; Mrs. 
Callow was indefatigable in rum- 
maging out all the old volumes of 
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sermons and divinity that she could 
find, and the clergyman agreed to take 
the whole lot at a small sum per 
volume. The sum altogether amounted 
to about 5/. and great was the good 
lady’s delight at having made sucha 
bargain. It proved that this clergy- 
man was the Rev. Vicesimus Knox, 
who, having compiled and profitably 
edited the ‘‘ Elegant Extracts in Verse,” 
the “‘ Elegant Extracts in Prose,”’ and 
the ‘‘ Elegant Epistles,” was engaged 
in preparing for the press a compila- 
tion of sermons, which he afterwards 
published under the title of ‘‘ Family 
Lectures.” 

Callow’s business increasedso much, 
and the house in which he resided was 
so loaded with bookshelves, (for every 
corner was filled; even the staircase 
was made to sustain its portion of 
shelves,) as to render it sometimes a 
matter of discussion whether it would 
not be advantageous to remove to a 
larger house; but to this there were 
various objections ; Crown Court had 
many attractions, it was quiet and 
retired, a good business had grown 
up there, which was carried on at a 
moderate expense : though often talked 
of, therefore, no determined step as 
to change of residence was adopted. 

Nor is it probable that a change 
would have added to the happiness of 
Callow or his wife; for at this period 
of their lives they possessed as much 
of comfort and enjoyment as their 
wishes could well embrace. Besides 
the house in Crown Court, where by 
day he was occupied in business, 
Callow had taken a cottage situated 
in a nursery garden at Brompton, in 
which Mrs. Callow was emancipated 
from her close attention to business, 
and where he could of an evening 
repose and rusticate. It was indeed 
a cottage of very small dimensions ; 
but fortunately much of happiness may 
be met with in a small cottage. In 
this casula, this smallest of small 
retreats, was stored a small collection 
of ‘book rarities ;” and, though he 
could not boast of many of the “‘ ra- 
rissimi,”’ and of only a few “‘ editiones 
principes,” and those chiefly medical, 
yet here was the prized first edition of 
the Life of William Bowyer, and other 
scarce and choice English publica- 
tions, in which Callow took delight, 
and the beauties of which he was well 
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able toappreciate. This was probably 
the most happy portion of his life. 

But this period of happiness and 
exemption from anxiety and care was 
not to continue long; the health of 
Mrs. Callow began to give way, and 
neither the assiduities of her indulgent 
husband nor the skill of her medical 
friends could ward off the afflictive 
stroke—she died in the year 1816, and 
was interred in the churchyard of 
St. Anne, Soho. 

Circumstances not long afterwards 
compelled a removal from Crown 
Court. The clean, well-conducted, 
genteel they might be called, shop- 
keepers, began gradually to disappear ; 
the shops were occupied by a less 
respectable grade of persons; there 
was more of noise, more of dirt and 
disquiet, than heretofore, and Callow 
was under the necessity of leaving a 
place where he had enjoyed much of 
happiness and good fortune. Here it 
is true he had met with difficulties, 
but those difficulties had been mastered, 
and he had the gratifying reflection 
that he had risen to distinction and 
consequence, in a position which in 
. his early years held forth no flattering 
promises of advancement or success ; 
and he unwillingly withdrew from the 
spot whence his first and most durable 
pleasures arose. 

The house to which he removed was 
in Prince’s Street, the north-west 
corner of Gerard Street. This re- 
moval took place about Christmas, 
1818, some time previous to which 
Callow had married a second wife. 
This change of condition did not con- 
tribute to his comfort or happiness. 
It rather tended to increase his ex- 
penses, and to withdraw him from 
that close attention to business which 
had distinguished him through life. 
The little cottage at Brompton was 
given up, and a more expensive house 
entered upon inChurch Street, Chelsea, 
and it was obvious to his friends that 
Callow had not the same freedom 
from anxiety as formerly. Age marked 
itself more distinctly upon him, and 
his countenance was careworn and 
oppressed. 

In 1824 Callow retired from busi- 
ness, leaving as his successor Mr. 
John Wilson, who has since trans- 
ferred the establishment to Mr. John 
Churchill. Ina few years Callow was 
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deprived of his second wife, and in the 
year 1834, in very moderate reduced 
circumstances, he died at the age of 
75 years. He was interred in Sir 
Hans Sloane’s burying-ground, King’s 
Road, Chelsea. 
Yours, &c. Ss. M. 


Mr. Ursan, 

AT a time when the costume of the 
Middle Ages attracts so much atten- 
tion as at the present, it is desirable 
to ascertain the precise meaning of the 
several terms by which the different 
parts of dress and armour were distin- 
guished. A well-executed glossary of 
them would be a valuable acquisition, 
but research and discrimination would 
be indispensable for it. 

Not to occupy more of your co- 
lumns by such remarks, permit me to 
say a few words upon the coif de 
mailles. Not long ago I gave some 
attention to the various kinds of ar- 
mour used in the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies, and satisfied myself, on 
what I thought good _ grounds, 
that the coif de mailles and the 
chaperon or capuchon de mailles 
were essentially different; the former 
being a bowl-shaped cap, and the 
latter (for the chaperon and capuchon 
were I think identical) a hood cover- 
ing the neck as well as the head. Yet 
I observe the term coif is not unfre- 
quently used by modern archeologists 
to designate the hood. I will not 
trouble you with instances in detail. 
That this and some other terms should 
be misapplied in the Hints of the 
Cambridge Camden Society, (see 4th 
edit. pp. 36 and 37,) ought not per- 
haps to be a matter of surprise, as an- 
cient armour is there a very subordi- 
nate subject ; and it is only on account 
of the extensive dissemination of that 
useful little work that 1 here refer to 
it: but I seein the last No. of the 
Archeological Journal, p. 199, what I 
should have called the chaperon de 
mailles, in the Trumpington brass, is 
called the coif de mailles by the emi- 
nent Director of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, to whom we are indebted for 
the article on Brasses, and whose ge- 
neral accuracy and extensive ac- 
quaintance with such subjects make 
the matter important enough to be, 
by your permission, noticed in your 
pages. 
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The coif was, as I understand it, a 
skull-cap of mail (de mailles) or of 
plate (de fer), and worn generally over 
the upper part of the chaperon de 
mailles. Instances will, I think, readily 
occur to such of your readers as are 
familiar with effigies of the 13th 
century. In the Temple Church are 
two examples of the coif de mailles, 
and also, if I mistake not, two of a 
peculiar kind of coif de fer. The 
chapel de fer was conical, or nearly so, 
and is thus distinguished from the 
coif de fer. If, contrary to my con- 
viction, the coif and chaperon de 
mailles are identical, I would ask, 
what is the name of that piece of ar- 
mour which [ suppose to be the coif 
de mailles ? 

I am unwilling to extend this letter, 
but must request leave to add a remark 
on the genouillieres represented in the 
Trumpington brass. Whether those 
knee-pieces ought tu be termed ge- 
nouillieres or poleyns I will not stop 
to inquire; the former term is the 
more significant, and it is appropriate, 
if it be not exclusively applicable to 
the armour for the knees at a later pe- 
riod. What I would know is this; 
supposing, as I think is the fact, that 
such coverings for the knees were not 
parts of the chaussons, of what material 
were they made? Some, and among 
them the gentleman above men- 
tioned, say, of plate. If so, how could 
the knee be bent? That they did not 
prevent this necessary use of the knee 
might be expected; and it is shown by 
several effigies in which knees so co- 
vered are represented in that posi- 
tion. I have not been able to satisfy 
myself either as to the material or 
construction of these defences. Per- 
haps some of your readers can explain 
them. 

Yours, &c. W.S. W. 

Mr. Ursan, Nov. 25. 

UNDERSTANDING thatthechurch 
of Aspley Guise, Bedfordshire, is about 
to be rebuilt, I presume to send you a 
description. I am not aware why it 
is proposed to be rebuilt, in place of 
enlargement. I remember that the 
present exemplary Archdeacon of Bed- 
ford, Dr. Bonney, recommended a new 
aisle on the south side, for which there 
was sufficient room. No doubt there 
may be very good reasons for a dif- 

Gent. Maa. Vou, XXIII. 
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ferent arrangement, The church was 
certainly much too small for the in- 
creased population of the parish, 
amounting to 1100 or thereabouts, and 
a very considerable portion, nearly all 
the gallery, was occupied by the in- 
mates of a boarding school in the vil- 
lage. 

This church was pretty fully de- 
scribed in“ Parry’s History of Woburn, 
the Abbey, and Russell Family,” &c. 
1831, p. 151. It consists of a short 
nave and north aisle, with three arches 
only, a middle-sized chancel, and a 
tower, which will probably remain. 
It is of decent height for the church, 
with a very slender leaded spire, and 
of great strength, the walls towards 
the top being a yard and a half thick. 
It contains four bells, the three first 
not very good, but the tenor, weighing 
16 cwt. of pretty good and deep tone. 

There is a view of this church in 
the Antiquarian and Topographical 
Cabinet, from a drawing by G. Shep- 
hard, taken from a hill above the west 
end, in which the tower furmed a 
prominent and picturesque object. 

The church is dedicated to St. Bo- 
tolph (a saint, according to my own 
experience, rather more popular in the 
eastern and north-eastern parts of this 
kingdom than any other). From the 
shape of the arches and the octagonal 
columns, I should suppose it not to be 
older than the 15th century. Octagonal 
columns, apparently of the later period, 
are found in the church of Flemersham, 
Beds ; which village contained the seat 
of the Jate excellent antiquary and 
botanist Mr. Marsh, a most pleasing 
specimen, to all who ever saw him, of 
quiet primitive simplicity, varied learn- 
ing, and Christian kindness. The 
west front is a grand specimen of the 
Early English. 

There is also a window of two lights 
on the south side of the chancel at 
Aspley, the flowing contour of the 
upper part of which seems to indicate 
the 14th century. Also an altar tomb 
in a continuation of the north aisle, 
with a recumbent effigy in chain mail, 
supposed to be that of one of the 
Guises, of about the time of Edward 
the Third. Arms on the tomb, Ona 
bend, three escallop shells in a bordure 
engrailed. The other monuments are 
three. On the north side of the chan- 
cel a brass tablet —¥ William Stone, 
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of Burnham.by-Sea, Norfolk, and 
about thirty years rector of this 
parish, in the 17th century, with the 
following excellent Latin hexameters : 
Es MIHI MORS LUCRUM. 
Subjacet inclusus Gulielmus Stonus in urna, 
Cui natale solum Norfolcia, villaque Burnham 
Oceanum juxta; non ampla stirpe creatus; 
Veste Magisterii quem Cantabrigia cinxit; 
Sederat hic hyemes decies ter-quinque peractas, 
Septuaginta duos vite compleverat annos, 
Cum tria Jacobus moderasset lustra Britan- 
Spe certa fidens virtute resurgere Christi, [nos; 
Et cum ceelicolis eternam ducere vitam. 

Aheavy marble monumentinthenorth 
aisle for a person who was killed by 
the overturn of a carriage, ‘‘ Currus 
eberso ;”’ a large and handsome tabu- 
lar one for the late respected and 
generous Mr. William Wright, who is 
styled the ‘‘ second founder of Aspley 
School.” This school, a private gram- 
mar, &c. school, was established soon 
after the commencement of the last 
century, and was ornamented with 
extensive and appropriate buildings by 
Mr. Wright, and has had formerly 
upwards of 200 scholars. Many per- 
sons from every part of the kingdom, 
including, no doubt, some of your 
readers, have been educated at it, also 
many respectable foreigners. The pre- 
sent master and proprietor is the Rev. 
R. Pain, B.C.L. of Pembroke Coll. 
Oxon. 

There is one benefaction* of about 
121. per ann. for bread, I think on St. 
Thomas’s Day; and a field of two 
acres is left, for taking care of the 
church clock, to the parish clerk, 

The only feature which redeems the 
church from insignificance is, or was, 
a double tier of small circular windows, 
filled with quatrefoils, under the battle- 
ments of the nave. In the church- 
yard is the tomb of Lieut.-Col. Arthur 
Owen, of a Welsh family, a former 
inhabitant of this parish, much es- 
teemed for the honour and humanity 
of his disposition. 

Aspley is situated in Manshend 
Hundred and Deanery of Flitt, 2 miles 
N. of Woburn. It receives its second 
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name from the Gyse or Guise family. 
The manor was anciently in the Beau- 
champs, as parcel of the Barony of 
Bedford. Simon de Beauchamp sur- 
rendered it by way of a composition 
to Guy de Walery, who had laid claim 
to his whole barony: Reginald de St. 
Walery gave it to Hubert de Burgh, 
Earl of Kent, and Grand Justiciary of 
England, whose widow, Margaret, 
dau. of the King of Scots, died seised 
of itas her dower, in 1259. After this 
Aspley became the property and chief 
seat of the Gyses or Guises, ancestors 
of the Gloucestershire family of that 
name. Anselm de Gyse had this 
manor in marriage with a daughter 
of Hubert de Burghabove named. In 
1540 John Guise, esq. gave the manor 
of Aspley to Henry VIII. in exchange 
for lands in Gloucestershire. It is 
probable that the King granted it to 
Sir Ralph Sadleir, whose descendants 
are still possessed of it. 

Aspley had for a short time a market, 
perhaps for about fifty years, which 
speedily fell into disuse or decay, on 
the grant of a market to the Abbot of 
Woburn (two miles off.) It has been 
popularly believed that the market was 
transferred to Woburn, but this is a 
mistake; the fact simply being, as 
Browne Willis once observed to an in- 
habitant of Aspley, ‘‘You see the 
Abbot’s market swallowed up yours.” 

Aspley has no antiquarian relics, 
unless the fossil earth or petrified 
wood be considered so, as having been 
commemorated by Drayton in his 
** Poly-Olbion.” 

‘¢ That little Aspley’s earth we anciently 
enstyle, 

Midst sundry other, things a wonder of our 
isle.’’ 

The fuller’s earth pits are not now 
in this parish. There exists only a 
hollow filled with trees and brush- 
wood, which was the original one. 
Those now in use, though only about 
200 yards distant, are in the parish of 
Wavendont and county of Bucking- 
ham. 





* Would it not be well, when any one 
is inclined thus to lay up treasures ‘‘ where 
no moth or rust can consume,” if an 
landholder, by joining with him and ob- 
taining deservedly nearly half the praise, 
should grant him a rent-charge, the surest 
investment, for a fair sum ? 


+ In this parish—the conscientious and 
talented Rector of which, the Rev. J. 
Fisher, is not unknown in the literary 
world—is a good instance of compensation 
to the poor on enclosure. About forty or 
fifty years ago a portion of heath, on 
which the poor had the right of digging 
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The parish of Aspley, containing 
above 2000 acres, is very healthy, the 
soil being principally sand and gravel, 
and the water lying low down, from 
30 to 60 feet. It is chiefly celebrated 
for its beautiful “‘ wood,” which was 
diffusely celebrated by the late Mr. J. 
H. Wiffen in a beautiful poem in the 
Spenserian stanza, entitled ‘‘ Aonian 
Hours.” It is very extensive, abound- 
ing with oaks and various other trees, 
including alleys of larch, and, in one 
very extensive dell, cedars of Lebanon. 
Above is ariding, from which about 
20 church towers and spires can be 
seen on aclear day. Inthis wood are 
also a profusion of that pleasant and 
wholesome wild fruit called here 
huckle-berries, and elsewhere whorile- 
berries and bil-berries; also “lilies 
of the valley,” (for which it is es- 
pecially famed,) wild hyacinths, prim- 
roses, &c. &c. and those poetical ac- 
cessories the ‘‘ nightingale” and the 
** glow-worm.” 

The ‘‘ Black Watch,”—Sidier Dhu 
—now the 42nd Highlanders, great 
part of which mutinied from an en- 
campment at Highgate, after having 
been scandalously and cruelly treated 
by the ministers of George II. in being 
lured to London for the purpose of 
being sent abroad after a solemn 
promise to the contrary, are said to 
have parted in this wood, after passing 
through the Duke of Bedford’s park, 
and to have stayed some time in its 
recesses. And it is believed that some 
little action took place between them 
and a party of the King’s troops, either 
in its north-western part, near the 
beautiful heathy dell, or the immediate 
vicinity. 

The farms, at least those principally 
within the parish, are generally small, 
there being only one, I believe, exceed- 
ing 150 acres. There are, however, 
some large plantations of fir and larch, 
besides the great wood. Game is very 
plentiful. Of water there are only a 
few very small ponds. There is one 





turf, was conveyed to the then Duke of 
Bedford on condition that he should de- 
liver yearly, for ever, 100 tons of coals, 
free of carriage, to the poor of Wavendon. 
As coals are sold there in the winter to 
the poor by the petty dealers at 1s. 9d. or 
2s. per ewt. it is considered that they 
have gained by the bargain, 
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windmill. I am not certain whether 
there is anything worthy of being 
called a brook—of which there are 
some considerable ones with mills on 
them in the neighbourhood—flowing 
through the parish. 

Partly in this parish, and partly in 
that of Wavendon, lies the hamlet of 
Hog’s-stye-end, containing about 300 
inhabitants, a small number of re- 
spectable houses, and an ancient 
Quakers’ meeting-house, in a pleasant 
situation, of homely and dwelling- 
house appearance, said to be coeval 
with the rise of that respectable body. 
There is also a good inn, which has 
also been a boarding school, which, 
before the railroad days, had a con- 
siderable traffic. The hamlet stands 
on the old high road to Manchester, 
Liverpool, Chester, &c. which runs 
through Woburn and Newport Pag- 
nell, The former interesting little 
town, well worthy a visit, has also 
suffered heavily, like some others, from 
the ‘‘mammon” of railway specula- 
tion, now needing all the patronage 
and influence which can be afforded 
by the Bedford family, its natural pro- 
tectors, some of whom have done so 
much for its ornament and benefit. 

As, however, this name appeared 
cacophonous to its more polite inhabit- 
ants, attempts have been made more 
than once to ‘‘ reform it altogether” to 
**Woburn Sands,” or ‘‘ The Sands,’’ 
and partly with success. Still 


* Quo semel est imbuta recens servabit 
Testa diu ;’’ [odorem 


and ‘‘ Hog’s-stye-end,” vulgarly dis- 
syllabled into ‘‘ Hogs-teen’d,”’ yet lives. 

At Aspley is a strong petrifying 
spring, from which the petrified ladder 
at Woburn Abbey was taken. Aspley 
is well known for a considerable dis- 
tance round as conspicuous for the 
number of genteel families which it 
contains. Here was, but I believe no 
longer is, the library of the late R. T. 
How, esq. an excellent and benevolent 
specimen (of which also there was 
another) of the Society of Friends, 
containing five or six thousand volumes 
of various descriptions, including illus- 
trated French, Italian, and Dutch ones, 
a fewrich illuminated manuscripts, and 
sixty editions and translations of the 
Bible. Amongst the volumes was a 
grand folio of great size and thickness, 
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finely bound, called, ifI recollect rightly, 
“* Succia Illustrata,” or ‘ Depicta.” 
It contained three or four hundred 
large views, not only of ail the prin- 
cipal churches, palaces, &c. &c. in 
Stockholm,—three or four to some, 
including interiors, as of the Ritter- 
holms Church,—but in all the princi- 
pal towns of the kingdom, and the 
villas and armorial bearings of the 
principal nobility. Several of the 
plates were very large views of entire 
places, including Stockholm under va- 
rious aspects, with the islands and 
course of the Maelar Lake (Lacus 
Maleoticus.) On the whole, it was a 
far grander work than anything of the 
kind yet published in England, and its 
value could scarcely have been less 
than 100/. It therefore excited some 
surprise that a small and not rich 
northern country should have produced 
such aone. The date, I think, was 


somewhere about 1740, and the titles 
and explanations were in Latin. It 
contained the former old palace, with 
the great and lofty tower of Drie 
Kronen, or The Three Crowns (Turris 


Trium Coronarum.) It seems proba- 
ble that this fine work was not known 
to, or it would have been alluded to 
by, Dr. E. D. Clarke ; whom the writer 
had the honour of knowing whilst 
living, and writing a brief sketch of 
after his lamented death.* There were 
also one or two similar works, but 
much inferior in size and beauty, on 
Holland, including views and plans of 
gardens. The motto of this gentle- 
man, whose family had been Dutch, 
was (if I spell it right) ‘‘ Unda, frey- 
heit, freyhende.” — Virtue, Liberty, 
Peace, 

The ‘‘Great House,” an excellent 
mansion, with large walled gardens, 
came by purchase from the family of 
Scott (who have a hatchment in the 
chancel,—motto Honestas est Optima 
Polititia) to Mrs. Smith, daughter of 
Mr. Harvey, of the adjoining parish 
of Hulcot, the patronage of which 





* In the Literary Gazette 1421; also 
of Mr. J. H. Wiffen, translator of Tasso, 
&c. in the same, 1836; also of the late 
benevolent and generous Duke of Bed- 
ford, in the Morning Chronicle 1839; and 
(second shorter notice) of the excellent 
Mr. Tate, of St. Paul’s, formerly of Rich- 
mond, in the Times of September last, 
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church, consolidated with Salford, i 
in the family, and it is now possessed 
by the eldest son, the Rev. E. O. 
Smith. Their ancient seat is en- 
graved in ‘‘ Fisher’s Collections.” 
They were intimately connected with 
the honourable families of Boteler and 
Charnock, of whom some account 
will be found in the work twice men- 
tioned above. Some charities have 
been left, yearly added to by the present 
possessors of the estates; and to this 
family the church of Hulcot, built by 
one of the Charnocks, was Jately in- 
debted for complete new fittings of fine 
old carved wainscot. But not having 
seen this work, or knowing from 
whence it was brought, | cannot speak 
of it personally. Two persons above 
mentioned, Browne Willis and Mr. 
Marsh, were related to this family. 

Here is also a solid and handsome 
mansion, with gardens built by the 
late Col. Moore, of the Bedfordshire 
Militia, two cottages ornées, belonging 
to W. F. Kerr, esq. ; and there are some 
other good houses, including the par- 
sonage house, which is close by the 
church gates ; also a handsome house 
built by T. Parker, esq. who is, I 
believe, nearly, if not quite, the 
father of the medical gentlemen in 
this county, enjoying in viridi se- 
nectute the respect for talents and hu- 
manity of all classes of men. 

The living of Aspley was about 
fifty years ago consolidated with Hus- 
born Crawley, about 13 mile distant, 
the service at the latter being per- 
formed in the middle of the day, 
between two at Aspley. The church 
of Crawley, much superior to that of 
Aspley, stands on elevated ground, 
nearly equally distant from the two 
places, and has a lofty tower, con- 
spicuous in most directions, and a fine 
peal of six bells, which can be heard 
at a considerable distance, and are 
very popular in the neighbourhood. 
Of this building also a full description 
was given as above. 

The lately deceased rector of Aspley, 
the Rev. T. Farmer, (formerly rector 
of St. Luke’s, Old Street,) was nephew 
of the celebrated Dr. Farmer, of 
Emanuel Coll. Cambridge, and, though 
of somewhat brusque manners for a 
clergyman, had much integrity and 
kindness of heart. The present rector 
is, I understand, the Rev, John Vaux 
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Moore, of Exeter Coll. Oxford, grand- 
son of Col. Moore, above mentioned. 
Yours, &c. J.D. Parry. 

East Winch Vicarage, 
near Lynn, Dec. 9. 


AT page 410 of your 12th Vol., 
New Series, is the following para- 
graph :-— 

‘“¢Dr. Young, of Whitby, with some of 
his friends, whilst examining a subterra- 
nean Forest which was found during the 
excavation of a capacious bonding-pond 
at South Stockton, discovered one of the 
oaks to have been cut in two, which had 
evidently been done previous to its being 
covered by the earth. He supposes the 
forest may have been cut down by the 
Roman soldiers, as they were in the habit 
of laying timber on the low swampy 
grounds for the purpose of making roads. 
Be this as it may, it is certain the hand of 
man has been exerted on the timber, and 
it may form a fertile subject for the lover 
of ancient history and the geologist to 
speculate on.’’ 

The above passage brought to my 
mind the recollection of a fact that 1 
now beg to communicate to you; and 
which, as it carries us back to a more 
remote period than that in which the 
Roman soldiers may be supposed to 
have been wood-cutters in our land, 
you may not think unworthy of in- 
sertion in your valuable Miscellany. 

In ages very remote, the land along 
the coasts of Lincolnshire and Nor- 
folk extended much further out than 
it does at present; and whole forests 
once existed in places which are now 
entirely occupied by the ocean. 

In the Philosophical Transactions 
for the year 1799 is a very interesting 
account of these submarine forests, by 
Joseph Correa de Serra. This paper 
relates only to the Lincolnshire coast ; 
but roots, trunks, and branches of trees 
are found to extend along the northern 
shore of Norfolk also, as far as from 
the Wash to Thornham, and perhaps 
further. 

At low water these may be ap- 
proached from the shore on foot; and 
about twelve years ago, accompanied 
by a friend, I walked to examine them. 
At about a mile from the high-water 
mark we arrived at the forest, where 
we found numberless large timber 
trees, trunks, and branches, but so 
soft that they might easily be pene. 


Mr. Urpan, 
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trated by the spade. They lie in a 
black mass of vegetable matter, which 
seems to be composed of the smaller 
branches, leaves, and plants of under- 
growth, occupying altogether a space 
of five or six hundred acres. 

But what I would particularly re- 
commend to the notice of your anti- 
quarian readers is, that in the prostrate 
trunk of one of these trees, imbedded 
about an inch and a half by its cutting 
edge, I found a British flint celt, which 
is now deposited in the Norwich Mu- 
seum. 

Much difference of opinion has 
arisen as to what purpose these ancient 
implements were applied, and by what 
people, and at what time they were in 
use. If the above curious fact should 
lead to further inquiry it may be of 
interest to many of your readers, and 
to none more, Mr. Urban, than 

Yours, &c. Grorce Munrorp. 

Mr. UrsBan, Aug. 31. 

THE names of some places in this 
Island are very singular; appearing, 
on the face of them, to have been 
formed from familiar words of our 
present language; and so conveying 
the notion that such names, although 
they must be of modern date, compa- 
ratively, have reference to some fact, 
or legendary tradition, of very ancient 
times: but such a reason for these 
names being not at all apparent, or 
probable, they have given rise to many 
unfounded, not to say ridiculous, tales 
and stories relating to such places, 

This has arisen from the various 
people who have become the occupiers 
of this country, since the Britons, 
speaking a different language from 
them, and from each other. Such 
vernacular and homely names may, in 
most instances, it is thought, be traced 
to the British language, and may be 
considered as corruptions thereof. 
This has not been sufficiently regarded 
by our antiquaries ; and consequently 
many of them has been led into absurd 
conjectures, and have been the means 
of sanctioning, if not of inventing, the 
many popular, but untrue accounts, 
that have been mixed up with the 
history of some places. 

As an illustration of these observa- 
tions, I shall advert to some places in 
this Island, remarkable for their depth 
and declivity, in the names of which 
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his Satanic majesty’s appellation bears 
a conspicuous part, as if he had been 
concerned with them, in some inexpli- 
cable way, or had some property in 
them, viz. the Devil’s Dike ; the Devil’s 
Punch-Bowl ; the Devil’s Arse-a-peak ; 
the Devil’s Den, &c. Now these names 
are nothing more, I confidently submit, 
than a corruption, as far as the word 
** Devil’s,” (thus put in the genitive 
case,) of pipHwys, the British for a 
steep or precipice. And there are 
many similar words in that language 
to express depth, profundity, &c. 
(probably the parent of our word, 
deep.) 

Tue Devit’s Dixez, near Brighton, 
is well known as a deep cavity, steep 
and precipitous.* Another Devil’s 
Dike, in Norfolk, is described in the 
Archeologia, vol. xxiii. p. 372. 

Tue Devit’s Puncu Bowt, ison the 
Portsmouth road, near Hindhead (in 
Surrey, I believe); and is a place of 
the like character. The term bowl 
seems also of British origin, from 
PWLL Or BWL, signifying a bason-like 
cavity in the ground. Punch is obvi- 
ously a facetious addition of modern 
times. 

Tue Devit’s-arsE-a-PEAE (to say 
the least, an indelicate, as well as an 
unmeaning name) is in Derbyshire, as 
is well known. Those who have not 
witnessed it, have, for the most part, 
read of it. The name seems to me 
compounded of the aforesaid word 
DIPHWYS, and of arswyp, the British 
for dread, terror, &c. So that the 
present homely though indecent name 
is a corruption of some British words, 
expressing the terrible and awful 
depth and steep descent of this cele- 
brated place.t The addition ‘‘a Peak,” 
has probably reference to its situation 
near the lofty and precipitous Peak, 
(which in the British is written 
Pie ;) or more likely it was intended 
to include that. 

In addition, I shall add that some 
high ground, to the south of Dorking, 
is called Claygate Hill; on one de- 





* See the legend connected with this, 
and the poetical version of it by the late 
William Hamper, esq. F.S.A. of Birming- 
ham, in Gent. Mag. vol. lxxx. pt. i. p. 513. 

+ It is also observable that, in the 
British language, PWLL DIWAELOD, 
means a bottomless pit, 


The Devil's Dike, &c.—Picture of Sir John Donne. 
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clivity of which is a large and deep 
pit, in which now grows underwood. 
It appears to have been dug out, i. e. 
formed artificially. Cxapp, in the an- 
cient British language, means a pit or 
digging. The common people, there- 
abouts, call this pit, THz Dervit’s 
Den. This is another proof of the 
etymology I am contending for. The 
word Den is, in all probability, a cor- 
ruption of ‘“ Dell,’ a pit. So that 
Devil’s Den (or rather the words from 
which the name arose) means nothing 
more than the steep, or deep pit. 

It is but an act of justice to our an- 
cestors, to rescue them from the im- 
putation of superstition, which these 
mysterious names have led to their 
being charged with, and which has 
arisen merely from the accidental cir- 
cumstance of the original names re- 
sembling in sound the present awful 
ones. J.P. 
Goodrich Court, 

Oct. 30. 

AMOSTinteresting and satisfactory 
communication was made to your 
Magazine of November 1840, display- 
ing the usual accuracy and indefati- 
gable research of your Correspondent 
J.G.N. In this he has proved that 
in the picture at Chiswick falsely at- 
tributed to Van Eyck, the portraits 
are not those of Lord and Lady Clif- 
ford, but Sir John and Lady Donne, 
of Kidwely, in the county of Caer- 
marthen. 

He shews how this curious picture 
may have come from the Clifford 
family into the possession of the Earl 
of Burlington ; but adds, “‘ from what 
cause the portraits assembled in this 
picture were ever ascribed to ‘the 
Lord Clifford and his family,’ it would 
be difficult to guess.” Now, Sir, I 
happen to be at this time engaged in 
correcting the press for the publication 
of the Visitation of Wales, in the time 
of Elizabeth, by Lewys Dwnn (or 
Donne,) deputy herald for that purpose 
appointed. 

This curious collection will make its 
appearance under the patronage of the 
**Welsh MSS. Society,” for whom 
I have undertaken the editorship. It 
contains a very ample pedigree of the 
Donne family, to whom the compiler 
was related. From this I find myself 
enabled to dissolve what has appeared 


Mr. Urzan, 
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to your Correspondent a mystery. 
The Sir Griffith Donne, who in the 
Gwrgant MS. in the College of Arms, 
is said “‘to have formed an alliance with 
the Hastings family, and to have left 
issue, though this marriage does not 
appear in the accounts of the house of 
Hastings,” is here represented as 
married, but no other mention is made 
of the person, than that she was “‘ the 
Lady of Tir mawr.” But the off- 
spring of this match is stated to have 
been Elizabeth, sole heiress. This 
lady married Thomas Hughes of Ux- 
bridge, son of Dr. Hughes of Wales, 
and their issue were two sons and 
two daughters. The younger, Grisel, 
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married, lst. Lord Abergavenny, and 
2ndly, Christopher Clifford, brother 
to the Earl of Cumberland. This, ex- 
cepting the christian name of ‘‘ Chris- 
topher,” is confirmed by Vincent’s 
Baronagium, No. 20, pp. 15 and 278, 
where it is stated that Edward Neville 
d’nus de Abergavenny, obiit A* 31 
Elizabethe, leaving his widow Griselda, 
daughter of Thomas Hughes de Ux- 
bridge, who afterwards espoused 
** Franciscus de Clifford, post mortem 
fratris sui senioris, comitem fuit Cum- 
brie.” } 

Trusting this short remark may be 
deemed of use, I remain, 

Yours, &c. 8S. R. Meyrick. 





GORHAMBURY HOUSE, HERTFORDSHIRE. 
(With a Plate.) 


GORHAMBURY derived its name 
from the family of Robert de Gorham, 
who was elected Abbat of St. Alban’s 
in 1151, and who alienated from the 
church this manor (previously called 
Westwick), in favour of his secular 
relatives.* It was re-united, by pur- 
chase, to the possessions of the abbey, 
in 1389. 

The foundations of the monastic 
manor-house, including those of a 
large round tower, may still be traced 
in dry summers. It was situated in 
front of the modern house, lower down 
the hill, and commanding a good view 
of the wood.t 

After the dissolution of Monasteries 
the manor was granted by the Crown 
to Ralph Rowlet, esq. afterwards 
knighted, and sold by Tis grandson, 





* Elaborate pedigrees of the Gorham 
family have been recently published in the 
Collectanea Topographica and Genea- 
logica, vol. v. p. 189, vol. vii. p. 288, vol. 
Viii. p. 92. 

+ See a plan, showing the situations of 
the four successive mansions at Gorham- 
bury, in ‘‘ The History of Gorhambury,”’ 
by the Hon. Charlotte Grimston: a 
volume privately printed in quarto, and 
remarkable for its being an autograph, 
multiplied by the process of lithography. 
It was produced about the year 1826. 
(See- Martin’s Catalogue of Privately 
Printed Books, p. 236.) From this cu- 
rious and authentic volume our present 
article will be principally derived, 


Ralph Maynard, esq. to Sir Nichola’ 
Bacon, the Lord Keeper. 

Sir Nicholas Bacon commenced 
erecting a new mansion at Gorham- 
bury on the Ist of March 1363. Among 
the papers of his son Anthony, in the 
library at Lambeth Palace, is one con- 
taining the following particulars : 


‘A Brief of the whole charges be- 
stowed upoh the building of Gorhambury, 
between the years 1563 and the last day of 
September 1568, viz. by the space of five 
years and fourteen days : 


1563 £315 9 0 
1564 461 7 1 
1565 177 6 7% 
1566 568 3 9 
1567 171 8 8 
1568 204 16 8 





[Total £1898 11 93] 

‘* Memorandum. There is not ac- 
counted for in this brief any Timber felled 
in the Lord Keeper’s woods or otherwise ; 
neither is there valued any freestone from 
the abbey of St. Alban’s, lime, sand; nor 
the profits that might have accrued of 
burning and making of brick within the 
time mentioned.” 

Sir Nicholas Bacon’s building con- 
sisted of a quadrangle of about seventy 
feet square, in the centre of which was 
the entrance, and dn each side small 
turrets. The door of entry led through 
a cloister into a court, in which, 
facing the entrance, was a porch of Ro- 
man architecture, which still exists in 
ruin, and is represented in the accom- 
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panying Plate. Over the arch, en- 
graved on grey marble, were the fol- 


lowing lines, written by Sir Nicholas 
himself : 


H2ZC CUM PERFECIT NICOLAUS TECTA BACONUS, 
ELIZABETH REGNI LUSTRA FUERE DUO; 

FACTUS EQUES, MAGNI CUSTOS FUIT IPSE SIGILLI, 
GLORIA SIT SOLI TOTA TRIBUTA DEO, 


MEDIOCRIA FIRMA. 


From the Porch an ascent of four or 
five steps led to the upper end of the 
Hall. Inthe centre of the lower end 
was a door of carved oak which led to 
a suite of apartments, occupying the 
left-hand, or western, side of the qua- 
drangle, and consisting of an eating- 
room, a small anti-chamber, and a 
drawing-room. On the opposite side 
were several other rooms, and a small 
hall called the Armour hall. Behind 
the hall was asecond court, surrounded 
by the offices. 

The Gallery was panneled with oak, 
gilt in compartments, with Latin in- 
scriptions over each. In the Royal 
Collection of MSS. at the British Mu- 
seum (17 A xx11I.) is a volume con- 
taining copies of these inscriptions, 
beautifully written on fourteen oblong 
leaves of vellum, in gold letters upon 
various coloured grounds. The first 
page contains a very beautiful illumi- 
nation of the arms of Joanna Lady 
Lumley,* the heiress of the Earls of 
Arundel, with this superscription : 


“« Syr Nicholas Bacon Knyghte to his 
very good ladye the Ladye Lumley sendeth 
this.” 

At the head of the next page is the 
following title ; 


‘¢ Sentences painted in the Lorde Kep- 
ars Gallery at Gorhambury, and selected 
by him owt of divers authors, and sent to 
the good Ladye Lumley at her desire.’’ 


The sentences themselves, which are 
thirty-seven in number, and each bear- 
ing a title, as De summMo Bono, De 
AMBITIONE, are transcribed in Miss 
Grimston’s book ; and we believe fac- 
similes of some of them have been 
published by Mr. Henry Shaw, F.S.A. 

The two following are specimens : 
and they are given because they were 
omitted (no doubt accidentally) by 
Miss Grimston. 





* Some notices of ‘the literary pursuits 
of Joanna Lady Lumley will be found in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, Vol. CIIL. ii, 
495. 
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De Amicitia. [1.] 
In amico admonendo, melius est suc- 
cessum, quam fidem deesse. Omnia cum 
amico delibera: sed de ipso, prius. 


De Amore. [1.] 
Amor, insana amicitia : illius affectus: 


istius ratio, causa: at ea sola amicitia durat, 
cui virtus basis est. 


Over a gate leading into the orchard, 
which had a garden on one side and a 
wilderness on the other, under the 
statue of Orpheus stood these verses : 
Horrida nuper eram aspectu latebraque fe- 

rarum,” 
Ruricolis tantum numinibusque locus. 
—— faustd huc dum forte supervenit Or- 
pheus 
Ulterius qui me non sinit esse rudem ; 
Convocat, avulsis virgulta virentia truncis, 
_Et sedem que vel Diis placuisse potest. 
Sicque mei cultor, sic est mihi cultus et Or- 


pheus : 
Floreat O noster cultus amorque diu ! 


In the Orchard was a little Ban- 
queting-house, adorned with great cu- 
riosity, having the Liberal Arts beau- 
tifully depicted on its walls; over them 
the pictures of such learned men as 
had excelled in each; and under them 
verses expressive of the benefits de- 
rived from the study of them. These 
verses, and the names of those whose 
pictures were there placed, follow: 


GRAMMAR. 


Lex sum sermonis, linguarum regula certa, 
Qui me non didicit cetera nulla petat. 


Donatus, LILLY, SERvius, and PRISCIAN, 


ARITHMETIC. 


Ingenium exacuo, numerorum arcana recludo, 
Qui numeros didicit quid didicisse nequit. 
STIFELIUs, Bupaus, PyTHAGORAS, 


LOGIC. 


Divido multiplices, res explanoque latentes, 
Vera exquiro, falsa arguo, cuncta probo. 


ARISTOTLE, RopOLPH, PoRPHyrRy, SETON. 


MUSIC. 


Mitigo merores, et acerbas lenio curas, 
Gestiat ut placidis mens hilarata sonis. 


ARIAN, TERPANDER, ORPHEUS. 
RHETORIC. 


Me duce splendescit, gratis prudentia vefbis, 
Jamque ornata nitet que fuit ante rudis. 


CicERO, IsocraTEes, DEMOSTHENES, 
QUINTILIAN. 
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GEOMETRY. 
Corpora describo rerum, et quo singula pacto 
Apte sunt formis appropriata suis. 
ARCHIMIDES, Evcuip, SrRABO, APOLLONIUS. 


ASTROLOGY. 


Astrorum lustrans cursus viresque potentes, 
Elicio miris fata futura modis. 


REGIOMONTANUS, HALY, COPERNICUS, 
LEMY. 

From the paper already inserted, it 
has been shown that the house was 
not finished until 1568. Four years 
after, as is supposed, it received its 
first visit from Queen Elizabeth. Her 
intention of so doing is recorded by the 
following letter* of the Lord Keeper to 
the Lord Treasurer :+ 


‘¢ After my hartie comendacions. Un- 
derstanding by comen speche that the 
Quenes Mati¢ meanes to come to my 
howse, And knowyng no certentie of the 
tyme of her comyng nor of her aboade, I 
have thowght good to praye yo" that this 
bearer my servaunt might understond what 
yo" knowe therein, And yf it be trewe, 
Then that I myght understond yo" advise 
what yo" thinke to be the best waye for 
me to deale in this matter. For, in very 
deede, no man is more rawe in suche a 
matter then my selfe. And thus wisshing 
to yo' L. as to my selfe, I leave any fur- 
ther to trouble yo" at this tyme. From 
my howse at Gorhamburie this xij'* of 
Julij 1572. 

Yor L. assured 
N. Baco C. S. 


The date is altered from the x” to the 
aij & the Lord Keeper has added to the 
letter, which was written by his secretary, 
the following hasty postscript. 

‘“‘T have wrete thys bycause I wolde 
gladly take yt cours y' myght best pleas 
hur Mate, wet I knowe not how better to 
understond then by yo" help. 

Addressed, ‘‘ To my very good L. the 
L. of Burghley.” 


No particulars of the Queen’s en- 
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tertainment on this Occasion are pre- 
served; except the remark which her 
Majesty made on first surveying the 
mansion. It appears to have been 
less than she expected, or than many 
others of the aspiring structures of 
that magnificent era in domestic ar- 
chitecture. So she said, ‘‘My Lord 
Keeper, you have made your house too 
little for you.” He replied, with the 
characteristic humility of one whose 
motto was MEDIOCRIA FIRMA,—*“‘ Not 
so, Madam, but your Majesty has 
made me too big for my house.” 

The Queen was again at Gorham- 
bury in 1573-4, her charter to the 
town of Thetford being dated at Gor-~ 
hambury, March 12, in the 16th year 
of her reign. 

Previously to the Queen’s next visit 
the Lord Keeper had complied with 
her suggestion. He erected for her 
reception a Gallery, 120 feet in length, 
and 18 in breadth, but its materials 
were only lath and plaster. At either 
end was a small apartment. Under 
the whole were Cloisters, in the centre 
of which (in a niche) was a statue of 
King Henry the Eighth, cut in stone, 
with gilt armour, and at the upper 
end were busts of Sir Nicholas and his 
second wife, inserted in the wall. From 
the antechamber, which communicat- 
ed with the Gallery, were two doors ; 
one, on the left, intended for common 
use; the other, on the right, for her 
Majesty to enter; and after her de- 
parture Sir Nicholas, with the refined 
flattery of the times, caused that door 
to be closed, that no other step might 
pass the same threshold. 

This visit took place from Saturday 
the 18th of May 1577 to the following 
Wednesday; and this account of its 
expenses is preserved in the Lambeth 
Library : 


‘¢ The Charges expended at Gorhambury by reason of her Mat'* comynge thither on 
Saturday the xviijt® of Maye 1577 before supper, and contynewinge untill Wednesday 
after dynner followinge, warranted by a booke of particulers :— 


£ os. d. 
Pantry and Pastry.—First for wheatt in the Pantry and Pastry . - 4712 6 
Buttery.—Item in beare and ale . ° ° . - G16 8 
Cellar.—Item in wyne of all kyndes ° . ° - 57 5 8 





* The original is in MS. Lansd. 14, 


+ The Queen came to Gorhambury from the Lord Treasurer’s own mansion at 
Theobalds. On her visits to that celebrated place, which in the time of her successor 
became a royal palace, see our vol. VI. p. 260. A view of Theobalds was given in 


vol. V. p. 147. 
Gent. Mac, Vout, XXIII, 
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Ewry and alias in cotton-lightes and in gain torches, 

and mertrezes . 1518 1 
Kytchen.—Item, in beef a oxen, 31d. 3s. 7d. In Mutton ‘60 carcases, a7. 

In Veales 18 carcases, 9/. Gs. 3d. In Lambs 34 carcases, 7/. 15s. 4d. 

In Kids 50s. . 77 
Achates* in Fowle. —Item, | Capors of all kinds 206, 161. 5s. 4d. Pullets of 

all kindes, 21s. Chekins 31 dozen and 8, 6/. Gs. 8d. Geese 10 dozen, 

61. 12s. Herrons 12 dozen and 8, 26/. 13s.4d. Bitters 8 dozen and 

10, 172. 4s. 2d. Ducklings 12 dozen, 32. 13s. Pigeons 19 dozen and 7, 

42s. 8d. Birds of the neast 18 dozen and 7, 18s. 7d. Godwittes 2 

dozen, 47. Dotterells 14, 9s. 4d. Shovelers 13, 43s. 4d. Fezaunts 2 

dozen and 5, 3/. 12s. 6d. Pertriches 14, 11s. 8d. Quails 16 dozen and 

9, 8l. 7s. 6d. Mayechickes 17 dozen, 3/. 8s. Mallerds 23, 15s. 4d. 

Teales 12, 4s. Larkes 3 dozen and9, 2s. Gd. Curlewes 3, 4s. Knots 


Ls?) 


one dozen, 4s. . - 105 7 11 
Achates in Fyshe.—Item for Sea Fyshe of all kindes, 231. 17s. 10d. For 
Freshe-water Fyshe of all kindes 137. Os. 8d. . 36 18 6 


Achates, viz.—In Gammons of Bacon, baked and boyled, 30s. Dryed 
Tonges 24, 16s. Pigges 26, 37s. Bacon in Flitches, lls. Neates 
Tongues, 8s. Sheeps Tonges, 6d. Cowes Udders, 12d. Calves Feet, 
2s. Hare 1, 16d. Rabbetes 41 dozen and 9, 7/. 9s. Gd. Butter, 


81. 14s. 8d. Eggs, 57s. Creame, 50s. 8d. Milke,6d. Frutte,33s.9d. 28 12 11 
Saltery.—Item, in Vinegre and Verges. ° ° ° - $82 6 
Spicery.—Item, in Spice of all sorts ° ° ° ° - 27 621 
Confectionary.—Item, in Banquetting Stuff . ° : - 19 0 6 
Wood-yarde. —Item, i in Woode . e » m 81 8 
Coolehouse.—Item in Cooles ° ° ° 16 0 0 
Necessaries, Herbes, Flowers, and Artichoke. —Item, in Necessaryes, 

18/. 58. 9d. In Herbes, Flowers, and Artichokes, 6/. 15s, 10d. 35.2 7 
Rewards.—Item, in Rewards for Presents, vain 16s. In Rewards for 

Officers of the Queen, 12/. 5s. 22 1 0 
Cariedge.—Item, in Cariedges from London to " Gorhambury, and from 

Gorhambury backe againeto London . ° ° ° - 1000 
Item, to an Upholster for things hired . . ° P - £35 8 
Item, to them of the Revells ° ° * ‘ - 20 0 0 
Item, to the Cookes of London for their W: ages . ° . - 12 0 0 
Item, to Laborers for their Wages ° ° ° ° + LBs 
Item, for feedinge of Fowl ° . > ° - 0 60 
Item, for alteration of thinges beside the Stuff ° ‘ » 7 0 
Item, for Loss of Pewter, 6/. 15s. 6d. For Loss in Naper ye,40s.6d@. . 816 0 





Summa totalis of all Expences, besides a Cupp presented to the Queenes 
Majestie ° ° ° £577 +6 Tk 
Besides 25 Bucks and 2 Stagges, &e. 








In acknowledgment of this enter- 
tainment, it is said that the Lord 
Keeper received from the Queen that 
portrait of her by Hilliard, which is 
still in the collection at the present 
mansion. 

Sir Nicholas Bacon, on his death in 
1579, devised Gorhambury to the elder 
son of his second marriage, Anthony 
Bacon, esq. a man of considerable 


political talents, but who made an un- 
fortunate choice in attaching himself 
to the party of the Earl of Essex. He 
resided with that nobleman at Essex 
House in the Strand, in the capacity 
of Secretary, and died there, a few 
months after the loss of his patron, in 
the year 1601. Gorhambury had in the 
mean time been inhabited by Lady 
Bacon, the widow of the Lord Keeper. 





* Provisions purchased, in distinction to those already in the stores of the House- 


hold. 


si ‘When the Queen visited any great house, its owner generally received pre- 


sents of provisions from all his neighbours. 


See the list of those sent in to Lord 


Ellesmere at Harefield, Middlesex, in 1602, in the Egerton Papers, published by the 
Camden Society, p. 350. 
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It was left by Anthony, who died un- 
married, to his brother Francis, after- 
wards Viscount St. Alban’s. 

Among the other scientific studies 
of that illustrious philosopher, archi- 
tecture was one*; and, soon after he 
became possessed of Gorhambury, he 
amused his leisure hours by some vi- 
sionary plans for restoring the ancient 
city of Verulam; but it does not ap- 
pear that he proceeded further in that 
scheme than as a speculation, and 
subject of conversation for the amuse- 
ment of his friends. His attention 
was more urgently required for the 
repair of Gorhambury, which had 
fallen into considerable decay since 
the death of his father. Of his works 
there an interesting account is given 
by Aubrey, who visited Gorhambury 
in 1656, but who appears to have as- 
signed indiscriminately every feature 
to the son, forgetting that his father 
Sir Nicholas had been the original 
builder and adorner of the place : 


*‘In the Portico, which fronts the 
south, to every arch, and as big as the 
arch, are drawn by an excellent hand (but 
the mischief of it is, in water-colours,) 
curious pictures, all emblematical, with 
mottos under each: for example, one I 
remember, as a ship tossed in a storm, 
the motto, ALTER ERIT TUM TiPHys. 

*¢ Over this Portico is a stately Gallery, 
whose glass windows are all painted, and 
every pane with several figures of beasts, 
birds, or flowers: t perhaps his Lordship t 
might use them as topics for local me- 
mory. The windows look into the gar- 
den; the side opposite to them no win- 
dow, but is hung all with pictures at 
length, as of King James, his Lordship, 
and several illustrious persons of his time. 
At the end you enter is no window; but 
there is a very large picture. In the 
middle on a rock in the sea stands King 
James in armour, with his regal orna- 





* Miss Grimston has included in her 
volume a copy of Bacon’s Essay on Build- 
ing, as he is supposed in it to have partly 
given a description of his own house at 
Gorhambury : accompanying it, however, 
with the remark, that the resemblance is 
very trifling, the House in the Essay being 
of larger and loftier dimensions. 

+ Miss Grimston gives drawings of the 
painted glass. 

¢ zi. e. Viscount St. Alban’s. Aubrey 
refers all the ornaments to his taste: and 
he certainly appears to have added mate- 
tially to those of the original building, 
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ments; on his right hand stands (but 
whether or no on a rock I have forgot) 
King Henry 4th of France, in armour ; 
and on his left hand the King of Spain in 
like manner. These figures are (at least) 
as big as the life: they were done only 
with umber and shell gold, and the sha- 
dowed umber as in the figures of the Gods 
on the doors of Verulam House [which is 
noticed hereafter]. The roof of this 
Gallery is semi-cylindrical, and painted 
by the same hand. In the Hall is a large 
story very well painted of the Feasts of 
Gods ; where Mars is caught in a net by 
Vulcan. On the wall, over the chimney, 
is painted an oak, with acorns falling 
from it: the motto NISI QVID POTIVs. 
And on the wall over the table is painted 
Ceres teaching the sowing of corn, the 
motto MONITI MELIORA, 

‘*The Garden is large, which was (no 
doubt) rarely planted and kept in his 
Lordship’s time. Here is a handsome 
door which opens into Oak Wood: over 
the door in golden letters on blue six 
verses. The oaks of this wood are very 
great and shady. His Lordship much 
delighted himself here:* under every 
tree he planted some fine flower, some 
whereof are there still, viz. pzonies, tu- 
lips. From this wood a door opens into 
a place as big as an ordinary park, the 
west part whereof is coppice wood ; where 
are walks cut out as straight as a line, and 
broad enough for a coach, a quarter of a 
mile long or better. Here his Lordship 
much meditated, his servant Mr. Bushell 
attending him with his pen and ink, to set 
down his present notions. 

‘¢ The east of this park, which extends 
to Verulam House, was in his Lordship’s 
prosperity a paradise, nowa large ploughed 
field. It consisted of several parts ; some 
thickets of plum trees. with delicate walks, 
some raspberries. Here was all manner 
of fruit trees that would grow in Eng- 
land, and a great number of choice forest 
trees, as the whitti tree, sorbe, cervice, 
&c. The walks, both in the coppices and 
other boscages, were most ingeniously de- 
signed. At several good views were 
erected elegant summer-houses, well built 
of Roman architecture, well wainscoted 
and ceiled, yet standing, but defaced.” 





* In his pecuniary distress, Lord St. 
Alban’s sold all the property attached to 
Gorhambury except the Park and Manor, 
saying (with a figure adopted from his 
favourite trees,) ‘‘ he would top the 
branches to save the trunk.’’? But when 
it was suggested to him to sell the Oak 
Wood itself, he replied that he would not 
part with his feathers, 

t+ Withy? 
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“ Verulam House” was a summer 
residence which Lord Bacon was in- 
duced to erect near the Fishponds, at 
the north-eastern extremity of the park, 
on account of the deficiency of water 
at Gorhambury, saying that, “If the 
water could not be brought to the 
house, he would bring the house to 
the water.” It no longer exists, but 
the description which Aubrey has pre- 
served of it will be found very curious 
and interesting :— 


“* It was the most ingeniously contrived 
little Pile that ever I saw. (I am sorry 
that I measured not the front and breadth; 
but [ little suspected it would be pulled 
down for the sake of the materials.) No 
question but his Lordship was the chiefest 
architect ; but he had for his assistant a 
favourite of his (a St. Alban’s man) Mr. 
Dobson, who was his Lordship’s right 
hand, a very ingenious person (Master of 
the Alienation Office), but he spending 
his estate luxuriously, necessity forced his 
son William Dobson to be the most excel- 
lent Painter that England hath yet bred. 

‘‘ This house did not cost less than 
nine or ten thousand the building. There 
were good chimney-pieces; the rooms 
very loftie, and were very well wain- 
scoted. There were two bathing-rooms 
or stuffes,* whither his Lordship retired of 
afternoons as he saw cause. The tunnells 
of the chimneys were carried into the 
middle of the house, and round about 
them were seats. The top of the house 
was well leaded. From the leads was a 
lovely prospect to the Ponds, which were 
opposite to the north-east side of the house, 
and were on the other side of the stately 
walke of trees that leads to Gorhambury 
House, and also over that long walke of 
trees whose topps afford a most pleasant va- 
riegated verdure resembling the works in 
Irish stitch. The Kitchen, Larder, Cel- 
lar, &c. are under ground. In the middle 
of this house was a delicate staire-case of 
wood, which was curiously carved, and 
on the posts of every interstice was some 
prettie figure, as of a grave divine with 
his book and spectacles, a mendicant friar, 
&c. not one thing twice. Mem. On the 
the doors of the upper storie on the out- 
side (which were painted dark umber) were 
figures of the gods of the Gentiles, viz. on 
the south dore 2d storie was Apollo, on 
another Jupiter with his thunder-bolt, and 
bigger than the life, and done by an excel- 
lent hand ; the heightnings were of hatch- 
ings of gold, which when the sun shown 
on them made a glorious shew. Mem. 





* i, e, stoves. 


The upper part of the uppermost door on 
the east side had inserted into it a large 
looking-glass, with which the stranger was 
very gratefully deceived: for, after he had 
been entertained a pretty while with the 
prospects of the Ponds, Walkes, and 
country which the dore faced, when you 
were about to return into the room, one 
would have sworn primo intuitu that he 
had beheld another prospect through the 
house, for as soon as the stranger was 
landed on the balconie the concierge that 
shewed the house would shut the doore to 
putt this fallacy on him with the looking- 
glasse. 

“‘This was his Lordship’s summer 
house ; for he says, one should have seats 
for Summer and Winter, as well as 
cloathes. 

‘‘ From hence to Gorhambury is about 
a little mile, the way easily ascending, 
hardly so acclive asa desk. From hence 
to Gorhambury in a straite line lead three 
parallel walkes: in the middlemost three 
coaches may passe abreast; in the wing 
walkes two. They consist of severall 
stately trees of the like growth and height: 
viz. elme, chesnut, beach, hornebeame, 
Spanish ash, cervice-tree, &c. whose 
topps doe afforde from the walke on the 
house the finest shew that I have seen, 
and I saw it about Michaelmas, at which 
time of the yeare the colours of leaves are 
most varied. 

‘¢ The figures of the Ponds were thus 
[here probably was a plan in the MS.) 
They were pitched at the bottoms with 
pebbles of severall colours, which were 
workt into severall figures, as of fishes, 
&c. which in his Lordship’s time were 
plainely to be seen through the cleare 
water, now overgrown with flagges and 
rushes. If a poor bodie had brought his 
Lordship halfe a dozen pebbles of a cu- 
rious colour, he would give them a shil- 
ling, so curious was he in perfecting his 
Fishponds, which I guess doe contain 
four acres. In the middle of the middle- 
most pond, in the Island, is a curious 
Banquetting-house of Roman architec- 
ture, paved with black and white marble, 
covered with Cornish slate, and neatly 
wainscoted.” 

Gorhambury was left by Lord Ba- 
con to his faithful friend Sir Thomas 
Meautys, who had married Anne, the 
daughter and heiress of his half-bro- 
ther Sir Nicholas Bacon, of Culford, 
Suffolk. The same lady was married 
secondly to Sir Harbottle Grimston, 
and thus Gorhambury came into the 
possession of the family which now 
enjoys the title of Earl of Verulam 
The old house continued to be occus 
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pied until about sixty years ago, when 
the present mansion was built on a 
new site from the designs of Sir Ro- 
bert Taylor; and a view of it as it 
appeared shortly before it was relin- 
quished will be found in Pennant’s 
Tour from London to Chester, pl. x. 
and in Nichols’s Progresses of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Mr. Ursan, Dec. 6. 

IT is natural I should feel an 
interest in any thing that is said about 
the site of Anderida; but, as I have 
already occupied and have been the 
occasion of occupying some portion 
of your columns* upon that subject, 
I am unwilling to trespass further 
upon them. However, I feel con- 
strained to make one or two remarks, 
which I shall do very briefly, upon 
the observations of the Rev. Beale 
Post, contained in your last Magazine, 
on the site of the station in question. 

As Mr. Post does not allude to the 
opinion of its having been at Arundel, 
I conclude he has not seen the little 
essayt which has been published on 
the subject. His observations are, 
generally, of a negative character ; that 
is, tending to shew that Anderida was 
not at Newenden: and, in doing this, 
he has well investigated those au- 
thorities which have been made use 
of (but untruly stated or interpreted 
and distorted) to bolster up Camden’s 
opinion that this station was there— 
a conclusion that I have for many 
years been opposed to. 

I feel something like indignation 
when an author conveys a mere opinion 
in language that induces one to con- 
sider it a fact: thus Camden, in 
speaking of Newenden, says, that 
*‘under Edward the First a town 
sprung up, and, with respect to themore 
ancient one, began to be called New- 
enden.” So far from this being the 
case, Newenden was the name of the 
place at the time of Domesday Book, 
namely, two centuries earlier. 

Harris and Hasted say, or one of 
them says, that Newenden was given 
by the name of Andred to the monks 
or Archbishop of Canterbury, by King 





* See Gent. Mag. for April, May, and 
June, 1843, and April 1844. 

+ Fragmenta Antiquitatis, No. 1, 
Hughes, St. Martin’s le Grand, 1843, 
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Offa. Mr. Post has so fairly and 
judiciously investigated and com- 
mented on this point, as to clearly 
shew it to be untrue, as 1 always 
thought. 

I differ with Mr. Post’s explanation 
of Richard of Cirencester’s 15th Iter, 
as far as respects the distance from 
*“*Anderida Portu’’? “Ad Lemanum,”’ 
which he says is 25 miles; and in the 
commentary upon Richard’s Itinerary 
it certainly would appear so; but, if 
we turn to the Itinerary as given b 
him, there evidently appears a blank 
between those two places ; so that the 
25 miles Ad Jemanum was from 
some other point many miles, I say, to 
the east of Anderida. As this Iter is 
generally otherwise correct, in my 
opinion, I am strongly induced to be- 
lieve, as I have before stated in another 
place, that it proceeded by sea from 
Portus Anderidz to some place with- 
in 25 miles of Lemanus, wherever 
that was. Mr. Post does not seem 
to contradistinguish the ‘ Anderida 
Portus” of the 15th Iter from the 
** Anderida” of Richard’s, Lib. 1, 
cap. 6, and of his 17th Iter. They 
were not one and the same place, as 
I have explained in my communica- 
tion in your Magazine of May, 1843. 
This distinction has not been observed, 
that I am aware of, by any of our 
Antiquaries. 

Upon the whole, I am much pleased 
with Mr. Post’s observations, as they 
lead me to place Anderida at Arundel 
with redoubled confidence. 


Yours. &c. a, Fs 
Abingdon, Berks, 
Mr. Ursan, Sept. 9. 


I HAVE lately seen an engraving 
in the possession of the Vicar of 
Marcham, in this county, which af- 
fords a curious instance of the use of 
the collar of SS. 

It is an engraving by George Vertue, 
of a portrait, by Raphael, of Baltazar 
Castiglione, Count of Castiglione, the 
author of the famous treatise, entitled, 
Il Cortigiano. The portrait itself is 
not remarkable, but at the foot of it 
there are the arms of the Castiglione 
family surmounted by a foreign coro- 
net, and surrounded by a collar of 
SS. from which is suspended a rose 
between two portcullises, 

The question arises, How can we 
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account for the use of that ornament 
in this particular instance? 

In the Heralds’ Visitation of Berks 
in 1623, is the following account of 
the Castilion family. 

«« This antient and illustrious Italian 
family settled in Berkshire, in con- 
sequence of a grant from Queen Eliza- 
beth, in 1565, to John Baptist de Cas- 
tilion, of the honour of Speen and 
Benham, as areward for his sufferings 
in her cause before she came to the 
Crown. She likewise granted to him 
the Canton ermine, as an augmenta- 
tion of the antient arms, (Gules, a 
castle argent, on the top of a demi- 
lion rampant.)” 

I am informed that there is a small 
Ato. vol. in the possession of the Rev. 
H. Randolph, Rector of Letcombe 
Basset, entitled, Elogi di alcuni Per- 
sonaggi della famiglia Castiglione, 
printed at Mantua 1606. This copy 
has the autograph of Sir Francis Cas- 
tilion, to whom it was sent over in 
1610 by his cousin Count Baltazar 
Castiglione. 

These data shew the connection ex- 
isting between the Italian family of 
Castiglione and the Berkshire Cas- 
tilions, which affords ground for a 
conjecture tending to explain the use 
of the collar of SS. round the arms of 
Count Baltazar. If the arms were 
those of the English branch, the diffi- 
culty would be diminished ; but the 
absence of the Canton ermine, and the 
use of the coronet, shew that the coat 
belongs to the Italian house. 

We must resort to some other ex- 
planation. It is not improbable that 
the eminent Italian, Baltazar Cas- 
tiglione, was knighted by Queen Eliza- 
beth, and that for this reason Vertue 
represented his arms surrounded with 
the English Collar of Knighthood. 
I attribute this ornament to Vertue 
and not to Raphael, because I believe 
there is no instance of the latter artist 
painting a portrait with a coat of arms 
and accessories such as are to be seen 
in the engraving. 

It is also possible, that Vertue added 
the collar of SS. to the Italian coat 
out of compliment to the knightly 
house of Castilion of Benham. 

But, however this may be, it is 
clear that the collar can in this in- 
stance have been used only as a badge 
of knighthood, Ashmole, in his 


Portrait of Baltazar Castiglione. 
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History of the Order of the Garter, 
lays it down that the gold collar of 
SS. is the wadoubted badge of a knight, 
although he adds, that in his time it 
had fallen into disuse. This portrait 
is therefore remarkable as a com- 
paratively recent instance of the use 
of the collar as a badge of knighthood. 

Perhaps some of your learned cor- 
respondents may be willing to throw 
light on this subject, which seems to 
me worthy of their notice. 

Yours, &c. GrorGe Bowyer. 


(Letter continued from Nov. p. 496.) 


Mr. Ursan, 

AS my remarks in your November 
number on the Canterbury meeting of 
the British Archzological Association * 
were cut short in a manner which I 
did not contemplate, (but which | can 
readily imagine was occasioned by the 
lateness of the period at which I ad- 
dressed you,) allow me to repeat that 
the remarks which I have still to make 
are actuated by the sincerest wishes 
for the prosperity of the institution ; 
and, though they may appear less 
favourable than those which you have 
done me the honour already to pub- 
lish, and consequently may be less ac- 
ceptable to some readers, yet they are 
not offered with a less cordial desire 
for the advancement of the main pur- 
poses proposed by the Association. 

In the first place, then, in the event 
of another meeting, (and I am informed 
that it is now determined that the 
meeting of 1845 shall be at Win- 
chester,) I would suggest that the 
Sections should be real, and not no- 





* Allow me one mpre remark on the 
strictures of the Athenzum, in a point 
which especially proves either the unfair- 
ness or the ignorance of the writer. He 
has chosen to print the title of the asso- 
ciation thus—the ‘‘ British Archeological 
Association,” as if it had been formed for 
exciusive attention to British Archeology. 
Surely the blindness was wilful that did 
not choose to see that the distinctive 
epithet is the second; and that, if Italic 
letters must be used, it is ‘* The British 
Archeological Association,’’ so named for 
the same reason as that for which it was 
formed, namely, because the ‘‘ British As- 
sociation”’ had not, like the continental 
associations for the promotion of science, 
any Archeological Section. 











1845.] 


minal. I need not explain my mean- 
ing further than to say it is, that the 
example of the British Association 
should be more closely imitated and 
followed out. 

At Canterbury the Committees of 
Sections varied, but in other respects 
the assemblings consisted of the Asso- 
ciation at large. They were all held in 
one room, and consequently each 
Section was subject to the arrange- 
ments of the rest. The result was that 
time did not suffice for the introduc- 
tion of all the papers that were offered. 

Larger powers should be entrusted 
to the officers of Sections. Having 
their distinct places of meeting, they 
should be able to adjourn, and meet 
again, as the subjects offered for their 
consideration might require. Above 
all, their Secretaries should not only 
have the power, but should be re- 
quired, by themselves or deputies (if 
unavoidably absent), to convene their 
Committees to preliminary meetings, 
and not deem it sufficient that such 
meeting, and only one such meeting, 
shouldtake placeabare half-hour before 
the opening of the Section, or even 
(as in one instance it happened at 
Canterbury,) to supersede such meet- 
ing altogether by keeping the papers 
communicated in a private portfolio 
until the time for the Section has ar- 
rived. In such case the province of 
the Sectional Committee is usurped by 
the Secretary. 

On the distribution of the Sections 
into Primeval, Medieval, Historical, 
and Architectural, I do not hestitate 
to say that I think it might be much 
improved. Notwithstanding Arch- 
deacon Burney’s definition of ‘‘ Medi- 
eval,’”’ it cannot be other than an arbi- 
trary distinction, and, together with 
« Primeval,”’ will remain ambiguous. 
To the Historical and Architectural 
Sections, themselves unexceptionable, 
might be added others on definite 
branches of research, and if they met 
at the same time, but at different 
places, they would neither jostle one 
another, nor yet, if their own streams 
ran dry, prevent their attendants from 
joining a Section more busily em- 
ployed. Above all, preliminary an- 
nouncements of what is proposed to be 
done, made by affixing notices to the 
doors of the Meeting-rooms, will at 
once enable those who attend to ar- 
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range the disposal of their time to 
their personal satisfaction, will pre- 
pare them for the subjects intended for 
discussion, and will further the ob- 
ject of mutual co-operation. 

There is another matter which does 
not appear to have yet received the 
attention which was its due, though it 
affects not merely those who are per- 
sonally interested in the annual meet- 
ing, but the still larger body of the 
Association who are unable to attend. 
It appears that this year no provision 
was made for the publication of the 
essays and communications produced 
at Canterbury, and the consequence 
is, that the Association has lost that 
record which would have been the 
most permanent testimony of its value 
and utility. 

The third Number of the Arche- 
ological Journal contains a very sum- 
mary Report of the Meeting, in some 
respects less perfect than that given in 
your own pages, Mr. Urban, and not 
attempting, in various cases, anything 
like an abstract of the papers produced. 

In the mean time, the Essays them- 
selves have been dispersed to various 
other vehicles of publication, or with- 
drawn altogether. Some of them it 
seems have been handed over to the 
Society of Antiquaries,* and will be 
preserved in the Archzologia, having 
first contributed tothe evening readings 
of that body—a circumstance which 
ought to excite the ‘‘ Fellows,” with a 
becoming pride, to at least a cor- 
respondent supply of original papers. 
Mr. C. R. Smith has published one 
essay ¢ in his ‘‘ Collectanea Anti- 
qua,” a work of limited circulation ; 
whilst a provincial bookseller (Mr. 
Dunkin, of Dartford,) has under- 





* If these bodies are to work in con- 
cert, it is to be regretted that the Associa- 
tion should have given a place in the third 
Part of their Journal to Mr. Dyke’s paper 
on the Preceptory at Garway in Hereford- 
shire, inasmuch as it anticipates Mr. 
Webb’s memoir on the same subject, 
which was presented to the Society at an 
earlier date (May 23, Gent. Mag. June, 
p- 635), but cannot appear in the Archzeo- 
logia until next St. George’s day, when it 
will probably be found to supersede both 
in substance and in illustrations the article 
and engravings adopted by the Association. 

+ On the place of Cesar’s Landing in 
Britain, by the Rev. Beale Post. 
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taken to compile a detailed Report of 
the Canterbury Meeting, including 
such papers at length as he can pro- 
cure. In so doing the Committee 
probably think that he acts with some 
Officiousness; but the measure is 
clearly the result of their remissness 
and deficiency. It ought to have been 
arranged before the meeting that the 
papers should form an extra number 
of the Journal ; and, when it was found 
that their number and extent had out- 
grown such limits, they would na- 
turally have formed an octavo volume 
similar to that issued by the His- 
torical Section of the Scientific Con- 
gress of France. 

Nor can it be overlooked that the 
Archeological Album, announced by 
a London publishing firm, under the 
editorship of Mr. Wright, who acted 
as one of the Secretaries at the Can- 
terbury meeting,* is taking up a field 
which might have been occupied with 
better effect by the Association itself, 
whose members would have received 
with greater satisfaction a series of en- 
gravings selected and sanctioned by the 
Committee at large, than the private 
work of any individual member, how- 
ever able and experienced. 

It must, I fear, be admitted that they 
still ‘‘ manage these things better in 
France,” as was suggested by your 
correspondent W. B. in your March 
number; whose letter, though preli- 
minary to the active operations of the 
Association, may, even after the pre- 
sent experience, be perused with some 
advantage. 

Yours, &c. D.H. 


Mr. Ursan, 

THE stone of which a representa- 
tion is sent herewith, according to tra- 
dition commemorates an unfortunate 
duel which formerly occurred at Can- 
terbury, between two officers of the 
garrison. One of the victims of it 
was killed on the spot; the other ex- 
pired as he passed an adjoining stile, 
while withdrawing from the scene of 
combat. Some friend recorded the 





* ¢¢'The first part of the Archeological 
Album will be devoted to a detailed ac- 
count of the proceedings of that meeting, 
anda description of the objects seen in the 
various excursions made on that occasion.” 
—> 


fall of one of the parties by a rude in- 
scription on a stone of the boundary 
wall of St. Augustine’s Abbey, at the 
place where the event occurred. It is 
on a Caen stone, 7} inches each way, 
and is by the footpath leading from 
St. Martin’s church to the vicinity of 
St. Gregory’s Barracks, and is near 
a doorway now stopped up. 

Mr. Rooke was of a Kentish family 
formerly of some note, and, according 
to a printed pedigree, was buried at 














The above relic may be of little im- 
portance; but the mention of St. Au- 
gustine’s Abbey affords an opportunity 
of referring to the gratifying subject of 
its now being secured from further 
spoliation by the recent purchase of 
A. J. Beresford Hope, esq. M.P. The 
rapid destruction of Ethelbert’s tower 
within the precinct of the Abbey leaves 
it doubtful how much longer these 
ancient remains might otherwise have 
survived. The above fabric, which 
was a happy, indeed an almost un- 
rivalled, specimen of architecture, and 
which might have continued standing 
for many centuries, having been, as 
Mr. Britton informs us in his Pictu- 
resque Antiquities of English Cities, 
much undercut to furnish materials to 
be used in building a gentleman’s 
house, fell down in part in 1824. The 
remainder was pulled down, notwith- 
standing the regret generally felt 
at the destruction of so fine a mo- 
nument of antiquity, to avoid the ex- 
pense which the adding a requisite 
support by masonry would have occa- 
sioned. 

Yours, &c, B. P. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Dispatches and Letters of Lord 
Viscount Nelson. Edited by Sir 
Harris Nicolas. Vol. J. 

THIS work is executed with great 
professional knowledge, and exemplary 
diligence and care. Not only has Sir 
H. Nicolas collected his materials from 
every quarter that could afford them, 
but he has illustrated them by his own 
intimate acquaintance with all that 
can bear on the subject; while the 
interest which he evidently takes both 
in the person and achievements of his 
hero, and of the profession to which 
he belonged, gives animation to the 
whole narrative. The work is dedi- 
cated to Prince Albert; and in a very 
well-written preface Sir H. Nicolas 
informs us of the different sources from 
which he has drawn the stream of his 
biography. The letters in this volume 
extend from 1777 to 1794, including 
Nelson’s services in the West Indies, 
—his command of the Boreas—his 
residence in Norfolk when on half 
pay—his subsequent appointment to 
the Agamemnon, and his station in the 
Mediterranean, terminating in the 
siege of Toulon, and the capture of 
Bastia. The chief event in his do- 
mestic life in the volume is his mar- 
riage with Mis. Nesbitt. His con- 
fidential correspondents were Captain 
Locker, his brother the Rev. W. Nel- 
son, and his future wife: the greater 
part of his official correspondence is 
with Lord Hood. The entire body of 
this correspondence is so copious as to 
give an almost uninterrupted detail of 
all the events of his life—it is a picture 
painted by his own hand—where 
neither circumstances are omitted nor 
feelings concealed; and, when the 
whole work is concluded, it will form 
one of the most interesting specimens 
of the autobiography of a great man 
that we have in cur language. The 
letters themselves are written in a 
style and manner that display those 
qualities of Nelson which won for 
him general attachment and esteem ; 
perfect candourand simplicity—aclear- 
ness of understanding and resolution 
of will—a manliness of feeling, and an 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XXIII. 


anxious desire to perform his duty in 
the noble and arduous service which 
he had chosen; while the sterner and 
greater qualities necessary for success 
in his professional career, were united 
to much kindness and feeling in the 
claims of domestic life, and to a warm 
and friendly regard to those connected 
with him in the service. The letters 
themselves are of more or less import- 
ance, according to the circumstances 
in which he was placed when each 
was separately written. By _persons 
belonging to the same profession pro- 
bably not one of them will be over- 
looked, as they will all tend in a greater 
or less degree to complete the general 
portrait; other readers, it may be 
presumed, may not follow quite so 
closely the entire narrative; but both 
will be rewarded according to the de- 
gree of attention they may give to the 
subject ; the one, in having a fine model 
of the finished seaman and naval com- 
mander set before them for imitation 
and study ; the other, in observing the 
same character under a more general 
point of view, and remarking upon 
what basis his professional superiority 
has arisen, and what were those mental 
and moral qualities which enabled 
Nelson to pursue his career of glory 
with such steady and unbroken lustre, 
to unite in himself all the great and 
various qualities of a naval commander, 
firmness of resolution without ob- 
stinacy ; undaunted and heroic courage 
without weakness; in his conduct to 
his officers and equals, friendship 
without favouritism ; and to his men, 
kindness of manner without relaxation 
of discipline. We now give two or 
three specimens of those parts of the 
letters which, being on familiar and 
personal subjects, will be the more 
generally interesting, and because the 
first admiration of the hero is always 
succeeded by a desire of beholding him 
in his more unguarded hours, in the 
ordinary intercourse of life, and the 
unreserved intimacy of his family and 
friends. 

1782. To his brother. ‘I am much 
afraid poor Charles i wait a long while 
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with Mr. R—— before he gets promotion, 
for he is a great iar. * * * I wishi 
could congratulate you on a rectory instead 
of a vicarage ; it is rather awkward wishing 
the poor man dead, but we all rise by 
deaths. 1 got my rank by a shot killing 
a post-captain, and I most sincerely hope 
I shall, when I go, go out of the world the 
same way. Then we go all in the line of 
our profession, a parson praying, a captain 
fighting. I suppose you are returned from 
Hillborough before this, and have taken 
Miss Ellen and the living,” &c. 


We must follow this by giving the 
first letter he wrote to the lady who 
was to be his wife; a curious com- 
mentary on it will probably appear in 
the subsequent volumes. 


1785, Sept. ‘‘ Indeed, my dear Fanny, 
I had buoyed myself up with hope that 
the admiral’s schooner would have given 
me a line from you, but the tidings she 
brought of the release of poor Mrs. Her- 
bert (her aunt) from this world, sufficiently 
apologize for your not thinking of an 
absentee. Yet this believe from my heart, 
that I partake in all the sorrows you ex- 
perience ; and I comfort myself that, how- 
ever great your grief at this moment may 
be, at losing a person who was so de- 
servedly dear to you as your good aunt, 
yet, when reason takes place, you must 
rather have pleasure in knowing she is re- 
leased from those trials she had undergone 
for months past. Time ever cures, and in 
the present instance I trust may have a 
tendency to soothe grief into a pleasing re- 
membrance ; and her unspotted character 
must afford you real comfort. Call re- 
ligion to your aid; and it will convince 
you that her condition in this world was 
such as to ensure everlasting happiness 
in that which isto come. I have received 
a letter from Mr. Herbert, in answer to 
that which I left at Nevis for him. My 
greatest wish is to be united to you, and 
the foundation of all conjugal happiness, 
real love and esteem, is, | trust, what you 
believe I possess towards you. I think 
Mr. Herbert loves you too well not to let 
you marry the man of your choice, although 
he may not be so rich as some others, 
provided his character and station in life 
render such an union eligible. I declare 
solemnly that, did I not conceive I had the 
full possession of your heart, no considera- 
tion should make me accept your hand. 
We know that riches do not always ensure 
happiness, and the world is convinced 
that I am superior to pecuniary con- 
siderations in my public and private life, 
as in both instances I might have been 
rich. But I will have done, leaving all 


my present feelings to operate on your 
breast ; only of this truth be convinced, 
that I am your affectionate, 

‘*H. Netson.” 


In another letter, of Nov. 1785, 
addressed to his uncle, Mr. Suckling, he 
describes somewhat more particularly 
the lady’s uncle, and their pecuniary 
expectations. We dwell on this point, 
as the marriage of a hero to an angel 
(and who is not an angel in a hero’s 
eyes at 22 with 20,000/. fortune,) is 
too great an event to be slightly 
passed over. 


‘¢ Herbert is very rich and very proud ; 
he has an only daughter and this niece, 
who he looks upon in the same light, if 
not higher. I have lived at his house 
when at Nevis in June last, and I am a 
great favourite of his. I have told him I 
am as poor as Job; but he tells me he 
likes me, and I am descended from a good 
family, which his pride likes ; but he also 
says, ‘Nelson, I am proud, and I must 
live like myself, therefore I can’t do much 
in my life-time. When I die she shall 
have twenty thousand pounds, and if my 
daughter dies before me she shall possess 
the major part of my property. I intend 
going to England in 1787, and remaining 
there my life; therefore if you two can 
live happily together till that event takes 
place, you have my consent.’ This is ex- 
actly my situation with him, and I know 
the way to get him to give the most is not 
to appear to want it. Thus circumstanced, 
who can I apply to but you? The regard 
you have ever expressed leads me to hope 
you willdosomething. My future happi- 
ness, I give you my honour, is now in 
your power. If you cannot afford to give 
me anything for ever, you will, I am sure, 
trust to me, that if ever I can afford it I 
will return it to some part of our family. 
I think that it will be best to give her two 
or three hundred a year during her life, 
and if you will either give me, I will call 
it—I think you will do it—either one 
hundred a year for a few years, or a thou- 
sand pounds, how happy you will make 
a couple who will pray for you for ever. 
Don’t disappoint me, or my heart will 
break ; trust to my honour to do a good 
turn for some other person if it’s in my 
power. I can say no more,’’ &c. 

This is followed by a letter in which 
there is a singular mixture of different 
ardent spirits, viz. of love and rum; 
and then another, beginning, ‘‘ Sepa- 
rated from you, what pleasure can I 
feel? all my happiness is centred in 
thee.” In August 1786 he tells Mrs. 
Nisbett “‘ his heart yearns for her ;” 
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but in the meanwhile, his uncle Mr. 
Suckling had given him the hundred 
a-year, and then he says, ‘that no- 
thing but reciprocity is equal to convey 
his feelings ;”? which shows how sin- 
gularly intense they must have been. 
After this a considerable period passes, 
and we hear no more of the workings 
of the tender passion, except a stray 
sentence in a letter to his brother in 
1787—‘‘ Marriage is not a thing to 
be hastily entered into:” but this 
adage was soon wiped out of his mind 
by a brush from Cupid’s wing, for we 
find iu a note that in March of the 
same year he was married to Mrs. 
Nisbett, and Prince William gave 
away the bride. When the Boreas 
was paid off, Nelson and his lady re- 
sided at the parsonage in Norfolk, 
and Mrs. Nelson used to go out 
bird’s-nesting in the woods, as ladies 
in town ride in the park. Some few 
quiet years glided away in these 
charming and primitive pursuits; 
Nelson was then appointed to the 
Agamemnon, and went to the Medi- 
terranean, and his wife there received 
from him the pleasing intelligence, 
**that Lady Hamilton has been won- 
derfully kind and good; she is a young 
woman of amiable manners, and 
who does honour to the station in 
which she is raised.” Not wishing 
to impair the effect of this handsome 
and just eulogy, we must for the pre- 
sent finish our pleasing task, hoping 
soon to follow the biographer’s future 
footsteps with our own. 

We must conclude with the follow- 
ing portrait of Nelson, drawn by a 
Royal hand, such as he appeared to 
Prince William in the year 1783. 


‘*T was then a Midshipman on board 
the Barfleur, lying in the Narrows off 
Staten Island, and had the watch on 
deck, when Captain Nelson, of the Albe- 
marle, came in his barge alongside, who 
appeared to be the merest boy of a captain 
lever beheld ; and his dress was worthy of 
attention: he had on a full laced uni- 
form; his lank unpowdered hair was tied 
in a stiff Hessian tail, of an extraordinary 
length; the old fashioned flaps of his 
waistcoat added to the general quaintness 
of his figure, and produced an appearance 
which positively attracted my notice, for I 
had never seen anything like it before, 
nor could I imagine who he was, nor 
what he came about; my doubts were 
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however removed, when Lord Hood in- 
troduced me tohim. There was some- 
thing irresistibly pleasing in his address 
and conversation; and an enthusiasm 
when speaking on professional subjects, 
that showed he was no common being. 
Nelson after this went with us to the 
West Indies, and served under Lord 
Hood’s flag, during his indefatigable 
cruize off Cape Francois. Throughout 
the whole of the American war, the 
height of Nelson’s ambition was to com- 
mand a line of battle ship; as for prize- 
money, it never entered his thoughts, he 
had always in view the character of his 
maternal uncle. I found him sincerely at- 
tached to my father, andsingularly humane ; 
he had the honour of the King’s service 
and the independence of the British navy 
particularly at heart ; and his mind glowed 
with this idea as much when he was 
simply Captain of the Albemarle, and had 
obtained none of the honours of his country, 
as when he was afterwards decorated 
with so much well-earned distinction.’’ 
Vide Minutes of a Conversation with the 
Duke of Clarence at Bushy Park, &c. 


Now let us compare this with 
another picture, drawn by a female 
hand. Mrs. Nisbett, afterwards Vis- 
countess Nelson, received the following 
account of her future husband, in a 
letter from a lady; this was in 1785. 


‘‘We have at last seen the Captain of 
the Boreas, of whom so much has been 
said. He came up just before dinner, 
much heated, and was very silent, yet 
seemed, according to the old adage, to 
think the more. He declined drinking 
any wine; but after dinner, when the 
President as usual gave the following 
toasts—the King, the Queen, and Royal 
Family—and Lord Hood, this strange 
man regularly filled his glass, and ob- 
served, that those were always bumper 
toasts with him; which having drunk, he 
uniformly passed the bottle, and relapsed 
into his former taciturnity. It was im- 
possible during this visit for any of us to 
make out his real character, there was 
such a reserve and sternness in his be- 
haviour, with occasional sallies, though 
very transient, of a superior mind. Being 
placed by him, I endeavoured to rouse 
his attention, by shewing him all the 
civilities in my power; but I drew out 
little more than yes or no. If you, Fanny, 
had been there, we think you would have 
made something of him, for you have been 
in the habit of attending to these odd sort 
of people,” &c. p. 133, note. 
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The Life, Progress, and Rebellion of 
James Duke of Monmouth, §c. By 
George Roberts. 2 vols. 

THERE has been so much diligence 
used in the composition of this work, 
so much investigation, local and per- 
sonal, into all the facts relating to the 
subject, that it will be consulted by 
all future historians, and referred to 
by all those whose curiosity is directed 
to the interesting period to which it 
refers. Mr. Roberts has pursued the 
duty of an historian, in being minute 
without tediousness, and lively without 
exaggeration. The history is that of 
an ill-educated, weak, and wayward 
child, who grew up amid the flattery 
of courtiers, the indulgence of royalty, 
the intrigue of parties, and the malice 
of enemies, ignorant of himself and 
of others; embarking without fore- 
sight or preparation in the most 
hazardous of all enterprises, which 
required for its success much more 
wisdom, experience, and firmness than 
he was possessed of, as was shown a 
few years later in the enterprise of the 
Prince of Orange. The author says 
of him (and we give this as a specimen 
of the manner in which the book is 
written), 


“The eciat of the Duke’s first ap- 
pearance at court, the beauty of his person, 
and the natural endowments, and most en- 
gaging manners for exciting popular favour, 
which he possessed, have been described. 
The absence of a regular education has 
been mentioned ; a want which the Duke 
felt, and which he sought to remove during 
a period which disgrace at court afforded. 
This golden opportunity his mode of life 
rarely allowed. Howtruly may we say of 
this leader of a great party, 


His hours fill’d up with riots, banquets, 
sports ; 

And never noted in him any study, 

Any retirement, any sequestration 

From open haunts and popularity. 


‘¢ How many would have been spoilt by 
the adulation of a court in which they 
appeared as idols! Few would have been 
proof against the flattery to which such a 
position exposed them. Apart from edu- 
cation, the Duke of Monmouth’s abilities 
were, if not of the first rate, by no means 
contemptible. He had the art of inspiring 
those who followed him not only with con- 
fidence and esteem, but with affection, 
enthusiasm, and even fondness. He was 
brave, generous, affable, constant in his 


friendships, just to his word, and an utter 
enemy to all sorts of cruelty. As to his 
failings, we may say of him that he was a 
courtier of the reign of Charles II. when 
all the upper classes attained a height of 
profligacy now happily unknown. The 
treatment of his wife was altogether in- 
excusable, and the worst feature in the 
Duke's conduct. 
* * * * 


‘¢ One of the most conspicuous features 
in the Duke’s character seems to have 
been a remarkable, and, as some think, a 
culpable degree of flexibility. That such 
a disposition is preferable to its opposite 
extreme, will be admitted by all who think 
that modesty, even in excess, is more 
nearly allied to wisdom than conceit or 
self-sufficiency. He who has attentively 
considered the political, or, indeed, the 
general courses of life, may possibly go 
still further, and rank a willingness to be 
convinced, or, in some cases, even without 
conviction, to concede our own opinion to 
that of other men, among the principal 
ingredients in the composition of prudent 
wisdom. Monmouth had suffered this 
flexibility, so laudable in many cases, to 
degenerate into a habit, which made him 
often follow the advice, or yield tothe 
entreaties, of persons whose characters by 
no means entitled them to such preference. 
The sagacity of Shaftesbury, the honour 
of Russell, the genius of Sidney, might, 
in the opinion of a modest man, be safe 
and honourable guides. The partiality of 
his friendship, and the conviction of his 
firm attachment, might be some excuse 
for his listening so much to Grey; but 
he never could, at any period of his life, 
have mistaken Ferguson for an honest man. 
There is reason to believe that the advice 
of the two last-mentioned persons had . 
great weight in persuading him to the 
unjustifiable step of declaring himself 
King.” 

Such are the words and the opinion 
of Mr. Fox, which to our minds pre- 
sent aclear and satisfactory view of 
the subject, and which are, therefore, 
very properly inserted by the author 
in his work. By thus adding to his 
own researches the reasonings and 
conclusions of other writers, Mr. 
Roberts has been able to take such a 
comprehensive view of Monmouth’s 
character and actions as will enable 
the reader to follow him with pleasure, 
and to pursue the inquiry into more 
particular details than a general history 
would afford. 
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Rambles in Germany and Italy, in 1840, 

1842, and 1843. By Mrs. Shelley. 

2 vols. 

THE talents of the author of these 
volumes are too well known and 
esteemed to need any fresh panegyric. 
Frankenstein is alone sufficient to 
render her name imperishable, and 
these volumes will form a pleasing 
memorial of her knowledge and taste. 
Mrs. Shelley travelled through the 
North of Germany, and Italy ; and we 
think that as soon as she enters the 
land of song she becomes inspired at 
once by the loveliness of nature and 
the beauty of art; and her volumes 
increase proportionally in interest. 
Let us make a few extracts from the 
‘ more remarkable scenes. 


Vol. I. p.51. The Falls of the Rhine.— 
‘‘ What words can express—for, indeed, 
for many ideas and emotions there are no 
words—the feelings excited by the tumult, 
the uproar, and matchless beauty of a 
cataract, with its eternal everchanging 
veil of misty spray? The knowledge of 
its ceaseless flow, there before we were 
born, there to be after countless genera- 
tions have passed away: the sense of its 
power, that would dash us to atoms with- 
out altering the tenor of its way; which 
gives a shiver to the frame, even while 
we gaze in security from its verge ; the 
radiance of its colouring, the melody of 
its thunder,— can these words convey the 
impression which the mind receives, while 
the eye and ear seem all too limited in 
their power of perception? No! for as 
painting cannot picture forth motion, so 
words are incapable of expressing the 
commotion in the soul. It stirs, like 
passion, the very depth of our being; 
like love allied to ruin, yet happy in 
possession ; it fills the soul with mingled 
agitation and calm,’ &c. 

P. 207. ‘ We now entered the depth 
of the Thuringerwald, and stopping at 
Eisenach for dinner, had a lounge,—the 
distance was not much more than a mile, 
but the day was wet—to take us to the 
castle of Wittemberg. Luther, onhis return 
from the diet of Worms, was waylaid by 
his friend, the Elector of Saxony, and 
carried thither as a place of safety. He 
remained ten months, passing for a young 
nobleman, and being employed in trans- 
lating the Bible, and composing other 
works. The castle of Wittemberg is situ- 
ated on a steep wooded eminence, as- 
cended by a winding road thickly shaded 
by trees. The chamber that Luther in- 
habited has one large window, overlooking 
a wide extent of hill and dale, stretching 
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far away over the Thuringian forest,—a 
noble prospect; and the very site, high- 
raised and commanding, was well-suited 
to the lofty and unbending soul of the 
recluse. This chamber is preserved in 
the same state as when it harboured its 
illustrious guest, and, except his bed, his 
furniture remains; his table, his stool, 
his chair, and his inkstand, are there ; and 
if not the stain in the wall, marking his 
exploit of throwing his inkstand at the 
Arch-Tempter’s head, there is, at least, 
the place where the ink was,—some 
tourist having carried off the memorable 
plaster,’’ &c. 

Il. p. 112. On the Italian Nobles.— 
‘* Play is the whirlpool that engulphs 
most of them. As with us during the 
middle of the last century,—as among a 
certain set of our present aristocracy,— 
play is their amusement, their contention, 
their ruin. Many of the noblest Italian 
families are passing away, never more to 
be heard of,—the heirs of their wealth 
having lost all at play. New men, mostly 
of Jewish extraction, who have gained by 
banking, stock-jobbing, and money lend- 
ing what the others have lost by their 
extravagance, are rising on their down- 
fall,” &c. 

P. 158. ‘* One of the most interest- 
ing paintings in the world has been 
lately discovered in Florence,-—the portrait 
of Dante by his friend Giotto. Vasari 
mentions, that Giotto was employed to 
paint the walls of the chapel of the palace 
of the Podesta at Florence, and that he 
introduced into his picture a portrait of 
his contemporary and dear friend Dante 
Alighieri, in addition to other renowned 
citizens of the time. This palace has 
been turned to the unworthy use of a 
public prison, and the desecrated chapel 
was whitewashed and divided into cells. 
These have now been demolished, and the 
whitewash is in process of being removed : 
almost at the first, the portrait of Dante 
was discovered. He makes one inasolemn 
procession, and holds a flower in his hand. 
Before it vanishes all the preconceived 
notions of the crabbed severity of his 
physiognomy, which have originated in 
portraits taken later in his life. We see 
here the lover of Beatrice—his lip is 
proud—for proud every contemporary 
asserts that he was, and he himself con- 
fesses it in the Purgatorio; but there is 
sensibility, gentleness, and love—the 
creation breathes the spirit of the Vita 
Nuova.”’ 


The author adds, that ‘“‘ the common 
prints taken from this picture are very 
unworthy of it; they seem to sub- 
stitute sensuality for sensibility in the 
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lines of the countenance, and that Mr. 
Kirkup’s drawing, made for Lord 
Vernon, is excellent.”’ 


P. 262. Sorrento.—‘‘ It seems to me 
as if I had never before visited Italy—as 
if now for the first time the charm was 
revealed to me. At every moment the 
senses, lapped in delight, whispered to 
me—this is Paradise. Here I find the 
secret of Italian poetry,—not of Dante ; 
he belonged to Etruria, and Cisalpine 
Gaul. Tuscany and Lombardy are 
beautiful, they are an improved France, 
an abundant sunshiny England; but 
here only do we find another earth and 
sky. There the poets of Italy tasted the 
sweets of those enchanted gardens which 
they described in their poems, and we 
wonder at their bright imaginations,—but 
they drew only from reality—the reality 
of Sorrento. Call to mind those stanzas 
of Tasso, those passages of Berni and 
Ariosto, which have most vividly trans- 
ported you into gardens of delight, and 
in them you will find the best description 
of the charms of this spot. I had visited 
Naples before, but that was in winter; 
and, beautiful as I thought it, I did not 
then guess what this land was in all the 
glory of its summer dress. Here is the 
house in which Tasso was born—what 
wonder that the gardens of Armida 
convey to the mind the feeling that the 
poet had been carried away by enchant- 
ment to an elysium, whose balmy atmo- 
sphere hung over him, and he wrote under 
its influence —so indeed was it—here is 
the radiance, here the delights which he 
describes—here he passed his childhood : 
the fragrance of these bowers, the glory 
of this sky, haunted him in the dark cell 
of the convent of St. Anna,’’ &c. 


Many more such passages might be 
quoted, shewing the author’s percep- 
tion of the beautiful, both in art and 
nature, and her power and elegance 
in describing it. 

The English Universities. From the Ger- 
man of V. A. Hecker, abridged and 
translated by F. W. Newman. 3 vols. 
THIS work, compiled by a German 

writer, is, we think, calculated to be 

more useful to readers of that country, 
than of ours; because the historical 
part will present little novelty to an 

English scholar, and the critical will 

be too slight and superficial to afford 

him instruction. We do not deny that 
great pains are shown in collecting 
information, and that the general view 
of society, and of religious belief and 
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profession, connected with the founda- 
tion and progress of our universities, 
may be useful and correct ; we do not 
deny but that the volumes may afford 
sufficient matter to satisfy the curi- 
osity of the foreign student; but we 
should have scarcely considered it to 
be a work that could be translated 
with advantage. As, however, it is 
presented to us in this form, we shall 
give a sort of tabular view of its con- 
tents, that may be satisfactory to those 
who are alive to the very inte- 
resting subject of the history and 
structure of those seats of learning, 
and twin eyes of England, the 
Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 

The first volume begins with an ac- 
count of the growth of Universities in 
the twelfth century, with their relation 
to the church and the philosophy of the 
time. This is followed by the history 
of Oxford as an University in the 
Saxon times, and an account of its dif- 
ference from, or similarity to, the sys- 
tem at Paris,—of the northern and 
southern portions,—of the relation of 
the universities to the town corpora- 
tions, with their jurisdiction and privi- 
leges. The sixth chapter includes 
remarks on the universities from the 
middle of the 14th century to the Re- 
formation, with the elevation of 
the colleges. The eighth chapter is 
interesting, as it gives a review of the 
universities during the Reformation, 
to the end of Elizabeth’s reign; in- 
cluding the reciprocal influence be- 
tween the universities and the inns of 
court, and the schools and the church, 
and the other professions: there being 
a fierce struggle between the high 
church and puritanical principles, 
when Leicester was Chancellor. Many 
interesting subjects are opened in the 
various discussions in this volume, 
which are worthy of a fuller inquiry 
than the work would admit, consider- 
ing the copiousness and variety of its 
matter, and the space occupied by the 
author’s fondness for entering into col- 
lateral details at much length. In 
chapter ix. the history is continued 
from the death of Elizabeth to the Re- 
volution, containing an account of the 
conduct of the universities during the 
Civil Wars, and of Archbp. Laud as an 
university reformer. The tenth chapter 
is employed in an inquiry into the con- 
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stitution of the universities,—of the of- 
ficial personages,—of the rise of the 
colleges,—of the academic offices, —and 
of the external regulations of the uni- 
versities with the crown and the na- 
tional church. The eleventh chapter 
renews the history to the times after 
the Revolution, and through the 
eighteenth century, including the con- 
sideration of many separate questions, 
more or less closely connected with the 
main subject—as the exclusion of dis- 
senters ; and the whole survey is con- 
cluded by miscellaneous observations 
of the author, and by a volume of 
notes and appendices. 

That much diligence has been em- 
ployed in compiling this work, and 
that much and various information 
has been collected, is not to be denied ; 
but, as we have already observed, 
we think that,—however useful it may 
be in Germany, in giving a general re- 
view of the framework of our univer- 
sities to foreigners,—neither in the bis- 
torical reasoning, nor in the antiqua- 
rian details, will it satisfy the demands 
of our own countrymen. The general 
views may be correct, the outlines not 
far from the truth ; yet, after all, it will 
appear to us the cold resemblance of 
an inanimate statue, and not of that 
which bears the fresh hue of vitality, 
and the movement and animation of 
reality. There are some serious, and 
some mistakes of a lighter character, 
that might be collected in the volumes, 
Assuredly one of the former is, when 
the author says “ that Unitarianism, 
though openly avowed by few, is 
secretly held by vast numbers nomi- 
nally members of the church:” but 
this the Translator has animadverted 
on. On the subject of Locke’s ex- 
pulsion, the author or translator 
should have transcribed from Lord 
Grenville’s pamphlet: and it is a gross 
error to say that Gray, when holding 
the Professorship of Modern History, 
never intended to read. lectures; 
whereas it was his constant inten- 
tion, and a source of perpetual regret 
that his increasing infirmities and ill 
health and depression of spirits pre- 
vented his being able to execute it. 
This fact is fully declared in Mason’s 
life of him. 


Life of Christ ; from the Latin of St. 
Bonaventure. Newly translated for 
the use of the Members of the Church 
of England. 

WE much mistake if the members 
of the Church of England will avail 
themselves of the offer here made in 
their favour, while they can possess a 
Life of Christ written by the Evan- 
gelists. But this Life is suggestive or 
supplementary to them; ez. gr. the 
Evangelists wrote that the Virgin, 
when she went to Elizabeth, travelled 
in haste, émopev6n péra omovdns. St. 
Bonaventure suggests the reason. ‘She 
was loth, in her great modesty and love 
of retirement, to be long abroad.” The 
wise men from the East offered our 
Lord gold as well as spices. The Saint 
asks what became of all this gold ? and 
suggests that the Virgin Mary used it 
in bountiful almsgiving. In Scripture, 
there is no intimation that Christ ap- 
peared to his mother on the day of the 
resurrection. Yet, says the Saint, 
though not recorded, it is almost a 
result of natural piety to suppose it, 
especially as the Holy. Spirit says, 
“our Lord did many more things 
than are written.” Let the reader, 
he says, turn in thought to the nar- 
ratives of the Annunciation, of the 
Visitation, of the Marriage of Cana, 
of the Crucifixion, and again to the 
first chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
and surely he will remember passages 
which are at least suggestive of very 
wonderful thoughts concerning the 
mother of God. The Scripture tells 
of the visit of Mary to her cousin 
Elizabeth ; but the sacred biographer 
would have been much surprised had 
he found how his outline had been 
filled up out of the imagination of the 
modern saint, who tells us, 

‘‘ They seated themselves (after some 
ceremonious apologies) side by side ; then 
succeeded mutual inquiries concerning 
the mysteries of which each had been the 
subject, and this was a topic of happy 
narration ; and so they passed a long and 
joyous day. . .. When Elizabeth’s full time 
was come, she was happily delivered of a 
son, which our Lady received into her arms, 
and swaddled with becoming care. The in- 
fant, as if conscious of the majesty of his 
nurse, fixed his eyes stedfastly on her, so 
taken with her beauty, that when she de- 
livered him again to his mother, he still 
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looked towards her, as if he could take 
delight in none but her, while she, on 
the other hand, continued graciously 
playing with him, embracing him, and 
cherishing him with her heavenly lips,’’ 
&e. 


As regards the circumstances attend- 
ing the nativity of Christ, we are told 
that 


‘*We may suppose Saint Joseph, who 
was by profession a carpenter, might pro- 
bably have made a partition or small en- 
closure for the little party . . . and taking 
what hay he could find in the manger, 
diligently spread it at our Lady’s feet... 
Hence the ox and the ass, kneeling down, 
and laying their heads over the manger, 
gently breathed upon him, as if endued 
with reason, and sensible that the blessed 
infant stood in need of their assistance to 
warm and cherish him... . Joseph like- 
wise worshipped him; after which he 
stripped the ass of his saddle, and sepa- 
rating the pillion from it, placed it near 
the manger of the blessed Virgin, to sit 
on; but she, seating herself with her face 
towards the manger, made use of that 
homely cushion for support. In this pos- 
ture our Lady remained some time im- 
movable, gazing on the manger,” &c. 


At the Circumcision : 


‘* Among other things was this, which 
has not hitherto been mentioned, that his 
blessed mother, when she laid him in the 
manger, having no pillow with which to 
raise his head, made use for that purpose 
of a stone, which it is not unlikely she may 
have covered with hay. This I had from 
a devout brother, who said it in spirit! A 
cushion or pillow, we may very piously 
imagine, would much rather have been her 
choice, had she possessed one.’’ 


Then again, at the Offering : 


“What do you think the Virgin did 
with all this quantity of valuable gold? 
Did she hoard it up, or put it out on 
usury ? Did she lay it out in the purchase 
of houses? No; she was too great a lover 
of poverty for that. In her zeal for that 
blessed estate, and with her intimate know- 
ledge of her son’s will, both revealed to 
her within, and exhibited by infallible 
tokens without (since perhaps he turned 
away his eges from the gold as if with 
aversion), she expended the whole, as I 
judge, in a few days, for the use of the 
poor, for it was distressing for her to have 
such a sum in her possession,’’ &c. 


During their sojourn in Egypt : 


‘* Whence did they procure a subsistence 
for so long a period? Do you suppose 
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that they passed their time a-begging? No. 
We are told by several sacred writers how 
ingenious, as well as industrious, our blessed 
Lady was at her needle and distaff, and 
that she was extremely diligent in work- 
ing for the support of her beloved son and 
spouse. This queenly Virgin was so in 
love with poverty, that she passed her 
time in sewing and spinning... . And 
when Jesus came to be about five years of 
age, may we not devoutly believe that he 
carried messages for his mother, going 
about in quest of work for her, for what 
other page can we suppose shehad? And 
did he not also carry back the work when 
done, and in his mother’s behalf ask aé 
least for half of the price, aud receive 
payment.” 


On the return from Egypt: 


‘‘ They had given notice throughout the 
neighbourhood some days before of their 
intention to depart, that they might not 
seem to steal away in a clandestine manner, 
which might have looked suspicious. .. . 
One of the company, who happened to be 
rich, called the child Jesus to him, and 
bestowed a few pence upon him, The 
holy child is not a little abashed, yet, out 
of love to poverty, he holds out his little 
hands, and takes the money, for which he 
returns thanks !”? 


And after this : 


*¢ As he grew up from his twelfth to his 
thirtieth year, he was not remarkable for 
any actions which in the eyes of the world 
bore any appearance of manly worth. 
They were greatly astonished, and laughed 
at him, calling him an useless fellow, an 
idiot, a nobody, a youth of no sense and 
spirit; neither did he apply to any learn- 
ing, so that it became a kind of proverb 
to say, that he was but a grown-up child,” 
&e. 


In the Temptation in the Wilder- 
ness : 


‘¢ The angels say, ‘ What wilt thou that 
we prepare for thee?’ To which he re- 
plies, ‘Go to my dearest mother, and if 
she have anything at hand, bear it to me; 
for of no food do I so gladly partake as of 
that which she prepares. Then two of 
the number set out, and in a moment are 
with her. They respectfully salute her, 
and bring a mess of pottage, which she 
had got ready for Joseph and herself, and 
a piece of bread, with a linen cloth, and 
other necessaries. Perhaps, too, our Lady 
procured, if she could, a small fish or 
two,” &c. ¥ 

Again : 


‘Though it was uncertain whose mar- 
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riage it was at Cana of Galilee, let us, for 
meditation sake, suppose it to have been 
that of St. John the Evangelist, which St. 
Jerome seems to affirm....And our 
Lady going out to her son, who was hum- 
bly sitting, as I have said, at the end of the 
table, near the door of the room, she said, 
to him, ‘ My son, there is no wine, and 
our sister is poor, and I know not where 
we shall get any.” We may gather from 
her taking notice herself of the want of 
wine, that she was not there in the cha- 
racter of a guest, but as one who had the 
management of the entertainment, and 
observed the want of wine. Hadshe been 
sitting among the women, would she have 
observed the want of wine? And there- 
fore it is probable that she was not there 
as a guest, but that she was engaged in 
arranging the entertainment, for we are 
told often that she was ever attentive in 
helping others,” &c. 

We must make an end somewhere, 
and, as these quotations are sufficient, 
let it be in this place; and all we need 
add is, that besides the extreme im- 
propriety ofthe design, nothing can well 
exceed the ignorance of the execution. 
The whole account of the manger, of 
the Aay, and of the lowest place in the 
room being near the door, shows an en- 
tire want of knowledge of Oriental 
customs and observances, such as 
would of itself unfit the author for his 
task, and has filled his work with 
errors of various kinds. To those who 
know the manners of the East, we need 
hardly point out the monstrous ab- 
surdity of the observations made on 
the Wise Men’s offering of Gold,— 
none of which, we think, will come 
into the pocket of the publisher. 





On Holy Virginity; with a brief ac- 
count of the Life of St. Ambrose. 
By A. J. Christie, Fellow of Oriel 
Coll. Oxford. 

THE dedication of this little work 
is as follows: In honorem beatissimz et 
gloriosissime superque Virginis Marie 
Collegii Orielensis apud Oxonienses 
Patrone istum libellum in lucem pro- 
fero. J. C.’? We must give one ex- 
tract from the author’s preface, as 
showing his view on the subject, and 
how closely it agrees with the work 
which he translates. 

‘‘ That the grace of holy virginity is a 
very great gift no Christian who receives 
the testimony of Holy Scripture can 
doubt. Some are so highly favoured as 
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to possess this gift from their mother’s 
womb ; but those who are not so blest need 
not despair of being made worthy of it; 
for, if there be an earnest mind, God is 
faithful, and will not suffer us to be 
tempted above that we are able, but will 
with the temptation make a way to escape, 
that we may be able to bear it. In the 
present state of the Anglican Church it 
may be harder to acquire than elsewhere, 
still the means are the same as ever they 
were, and they are such as these: absti- 
nence from the company of the other sex ; 
that covenant with the eyes, spoken of by 
the patriarch Job; obedience to the 
Church’s rules of fasting, together with a 
general low diet; an earnest coveting of 
that most excellent gift of chastity, mak- 
ing it a subject of perpetual prayer; and 
(would that it could be added with the 
hope of being practised) frequent confes- 
sion.* One more consideration may be 
added, namely, the habitual contemplation 
of the chastity of our blessed Lord him-’ 
self, and of his holy mother. If we find 
few external helps in the present external 
provisions of our Church, if our churches 
are closed against us, and the blessed Eu- 
charist, where we are made one with the 
virgin body of our Lord, is rarely celebrated, 
we must endeavour to fulfil the Church’s re- 
quirements in private; and, so doing, we 
shall gain time for prayer, and be able, the 
more we renounce the world, to prevail 
with God to make up to us the disad- 
vantages under which we lie. Since then 
holy virginity is, as all must admit, a 
great grace, wherever it is possessed, so it 
is equally clear that to certain persons it 
is in some sense aduty. It would plainly 
be a duty in those who are described by 
our Lord as ‘Eunuchs which were so 
born from their mother’s womb ;’ and in 
another sense it is ecclesiastically and in 
the abstract the duty of the clergy,f not 
indeed by divine obligation, but by the 
unvarying practice and reported decrees of 
councils from the earliest times down to 
the division in the Western Church. It 
is, indeed, difficult to say how far in the 
Anglican Communion modern habits may, 
under the reformation of the canons, be 
excusable, or even in particular cases 





* ‘< For want of this there is great reason 
to fear that the solitude in which the 
young among the clergy find themselves, 
leads to thoughts, if not acts, too apt to 
wean them from all the good resolutions 
they have made of renouncing marriage.’’ 

T The subject of the ‘‘ Continence of 
the Clergy” has been followed in its 
history in a note in the new edition of 
‘* Fleury’s’’ Eccl. sn b. xix. ¢. 22. 
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proper. The enforcement of a rule 
specially suited to a pure and self-denying 
Church may be inexpedient at a time 
when comfort is the idol which we wor- 
ship. It is plain, too, that women are 
entitled to a share in the offices of the 
Church in visiting the poor, ministering 
to the sick, and instructing the young : 
offices from which they might be in a 
great measure debarred now that celibacy 
in the clergy is not recognised as the rule, 
until, which is most to be desired, sister- 
hood shall again be formed by pious vir- 
gins, and endowed by the wealthy of the 
land. However, a Church where there is 
so much to justify the infraction of such 
important rules appertaining to the clergy, 
must needs be a Church in sackcloth ; or, if 
not, ought tobe. And itis buttooplain that, 
with the loss of celibacy in the clergy, 
we have also lost the daily sacrifice, which 
elsewhere is retained, and which is so 
entirely connected with the former...... 

Peradventure, when the daily sacrifice is 
restored to us, the discretion of our clergy 
will lead them to judge that a life of self- 
denying continence serves better to god- 
liness than that course of life to which 
their inclinations may dispose them,” &c. 


In St. Ambrose’s Treatise on Holy 
Virginity, which follows the preface 
from which we have quoted, the 
following curious passage occurs (the 
date of the treatise from which it is 
taken being about a.p. 393): 


“Thesehaughty daughters of England, 
who walk with outstretched neck and 
wanton eyes, walking and mincing as 
they go, despise the degraded and wretched 
woman whom deceit has lured or agonizing 
poverty has driven from the path of virtue, 
think you that ¢heir virtue would be proof, 
if the fear of public infamy were with- 
drawn, against the deed of sin, when now 
so many acts imply that the thought of 
sin is no stranger to their minds ?”’ &c. 


It is the pious intention of the trans- 
lator that the profits of this edition 
should be given towards the liquida- 
tion of the debt on Great Haseley 
church. 

Hildebrand, or the Days of Queen 
Elizabeth. By the author of ‘ The 
King’s Son.” 3 vols. 

IF in a work of fiction like the 
present the reader is conducted through 
the narrative with continued or in- 
creasing interest, nothing in the con- 
struction can be essentially wrong. 
To effect this, everything should be 
placed a little above common nature ; 
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the events more surprising than in the 
ordinary circumstances of life, yet at 
the same time natural; the characters 
more strongly marked and distinctly 
separated than we meet with in the 
common intercourse of society, while 
both characters and incidents should 
group around one common centre of 
interest. We think this has been 
effected by the author of the present 
novel. There is such a contrast of 
characters as gives life and spirit to 
the tale—as between Hildebrand and 
Don Felix, and between Sir Edgar and 
Shedlock, while a somewhat difficult 
task is successfully achieved of intro- 
ducing a real person, and one no less 
than Sir Walter Raleigh, among the 
fictitious ones, without throwing them 
into shadow and indistinctness by his 
superior prominence and splendour. 
This is one of the great difficulties 
which the modern historical novel has 
introduced, and perhaps succeeded in 
overcoming. The character of the 
heroine, which is always of great 
effect in the plot of anovel, and which 
if not pleasing mars the success of 
the other parts, is well and delicately 
drawn. As regards another personage 
of foremost interest, we mean Donna 
Inez, we do not ask how it was that 
Hildebrand never recognised her under 
the assumed garb“and name of Don 
Rafaele, (though we did from the 
first,) because such disguises and 
dramatic allowances as that have 
been granted from time immemorial, 
and which are impenetrable only to 
the person who ought to see through 
them the clearest; but the only doubt 
in our minds is, whether we are quite 
satisfied with the melancholy termi- 
nation of her history ; whether her 
great devotion, her pure disinterested 
love to Hildebrand, her noble courage 
and generous relinquishment of every- 
thing in fame and fortune that is dear 
to woman for his sake, did not deserve 
a happier fate. We do not know how 
it was to be achieved amid the sur- 
rounding difficulties of the plot; but 
that is the author’s business, not ours : 
however, we must say that it is the 
only one point in the whole web of 
fiction that we are not entirely satis- 
fied with ; and we grant that, when in 
real or fabulous life two ladies are 
equally in love with one gentleman, 
and as that gentleman has not a 
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duality of person to bestow on his 
fair admirers, it is extremely difficult 
to bring the matter to a satisfactory 
conclusion; unless, indeed, a third 
steps in to cut the knot which cannot 
be untied. We are obliged, for want 
of space, to pass over any particular 
detail of the other personages, which 
appear to conduct and vary the story ; 
but there is nothing in the design and 
execution of any part but what is very 
creditable to the author’s talents. We 
think in the next edition that some 
little improvement might be made in 
softening down the sudden surprises 
and, as it were, abrupt starts in the 
narrative, and making it flow a little 
more evenly ; but these are slight ob- 
servations, and we must conclude by 
observing that any of our readers will 
be well repaid by themselves following 
the course of a narrative which we 
have not time to detail, but on parts 
of which we have made a few scattered 
observations. 





Researches on Light. By Robert Hunt. 

THIS work contains an examina- 
tion of all the phenomena connected 
with the chemical and molecular 
changes produced by the influence of 
the solar rays, and also embraces all 
the known photographic processes and 
new discoveries in the art: indeed it 
is the first history of photography that 
has been published. It is executed 
with great knowledge of the subject, 
and is full of interest. The plan of it 
is as follows: After an introductory 
chapter on the progress of the inquiry, 
previous to the discoveries of Mr. F. 
Talbot and Mr. Daguerre, and on the 
decomposition of light by the prism, 
the influence of the solar rays is con- 
sidered on metallic compound bodies 
with reference to their photographic 
application, as silver, gold, platinum, 
mercury, &c. then on vegetable sub- 
stances and on the colour of flowers. 
In the second part is considered the 
influence of the solar rays on vital 
organisation, and on simple inorganic 
bodies ; on the germination of seeds, 
and the aeration of plants. The second 
section of this part is particularly 
curious, consisting of four chapters on 
phosphorism—influence of the solar 
rays on chemical combination—mag- 
netory power of the solar rays—and 
thermography; an examination of all 
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the phenomena connected with the 
supposed radiation of light in abso- 
lute darkness. Such is a rude outline 
of the substance of this work; but it 
conveys no idea of the vastness of 
curious philosophical reasoning to be 
found in it ; among which will be re- 
marked the discovery of a new ele- 
mentary principle, which the author 
calls energia, (vide p. 269,) and which 
he would add as a fourth to the three 
imponderable elements—light, heat, 
and electricity. 

Light, heat, and enxergia are the 
three principles, or the modifications 
of an elementary first principle, de- 
tected in the solar rays; the first 
acting on the organs of vision, and 
enabling us to distinguish external ob- 
jects, and giving colour toall. The 
second is that principle which regu- 
lates the solid, liquid, or gaseous 
states of matter, and which maintains 
this planet in the condition which is 
essential to the well-being of its in- 
habitants; and the third, energia, that 
power which effects all the changes, 
whether chemical or molecular, which 
are constantly in progress. It is that 
agent which is for ever quickening all 
the elements of growth, and maintain- 
ing the conditions of a healthful vi- 
tality ; and it is no less energetically 
employed in the processes of corrup- 
tion, which, indeed, are no other than 
the necessary changes of matter in its 
progress from one state of organiza- 
tion to another. ‘‘ There are several 
questions,’’ the author observes, “ofthe 
greatest importance which remain for 
the investigation of philosophers; 
among them the most important are 
the following :—is energia absorbed by 
material bodies? Does it influence 
their internal constitution? Is it ra- 
diated from bodies in the dark? or at 
all concerned in the production of any 
of those changes which have been 
attributed to dark rays? and lastly, is 
this power at all connected with the 
production of the phenomena of elec- 
tricity ?”? At present the question is 
involved in much obscurity, but if we 
regard the elements of the solar rays 
as distinct in character, though mostly 
connected in action, until] we can prove 
them to be identical, we shall free it 
from a large amount of that complexity 
which has been thrown around it, by 
endeavouring to reconcile the chemical 
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action of this energia with the un- 
dulating theory of light, &c. 


The Thornton Romances. The Early 
English Metrical Romances of Per- 
ceval, Isumbras, Eglamour, and De- 
grevanie, Selected from MSS. at 
Lincoln and Cambridge. Edited by 
James Orchard Halliwell, Esq. 
F.R.S. &c. (Printed for the Camden 
Society.) 

THIS is a very seasonable and in- 
teresting volume; and the Members 
of the Camden Society are under no 
trifling obligation to Mr. Halliwell, 
for the pains he has taken in so care- 
fully preparing for the press the four 
curious and valuable Romances which 
it contains. 

When read as we have read them, be- 
side a cheerful fire, while the night- 
wind howled without, these curious 
specimens of old-world poesy carry 
back the fancy to those by-gone days 
when the visits ofthe professed minstrel 
served to wile away the dreary hours 
of winter, with ‘‘ gest, and tale, and 
song ; 

“and al maner mynistralsie 
that any man kan specifye ;”” 
and when his recitals of 
‘“‘ Deeds of arms and of amour’’ 


warmed his hearers far more than the 
mead cup or wine flagon which 
circulated through the lofty hall, or 
even the huge brands which blazed 
and sparkled on the wide-spread 
hearth. 

Of these Romances, that of Perceval 
is of European interest, the first author- 
ship of which is attributed to Kyot 
or Guiot of Provence, whose work no 
longer exists, except in the Norman 
version of Chrestien de Troyes, who 
again is accused by Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, the author of the German 
Perceval, of spoiling the story. Goerres 
and other German critics regard the 
original Perceval as the commence- 
ment, and not the least important 
portion, of that mystic cycle of ro- 
mance on the subject of the “ Holy 
Graal,” of which Titurel forms the 
very centre or jewel; and which is 
completed by the Lohengrin. With 
this, however, the English Romance 
has little to do, for in it the great 
work of Chrestien (upwards of 20,000 
lines) is reduced to about one tenth 
of the size, while the story is oc- 
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casionally related with an approach to 
humour, of which the following pas- 
sage, in which Sir Perceval is de- 
scribed as striking off the head of a 
giant, is not the worst specimen : 


‘¢ Sythen his hede gan he off hafe ; 
He was an unhende knave, 
A geant berde so to schafe, 
For sothe als I say 1’’ 


This Romance is printed from the 
Thornton MS. at Lincoln; as is also 
the second Romance, Sir Isumbras, of 
which an edition was printed by Cop- 
land and reprinted by Mr. Utterson, 
The next Romance, Sir Eglamour, 
elegantly analysed by the late George 
Ellis in his ‘‘ Early English Metrical 
Romances,” is here printed from a 
Cambridge manuscript. This is the 
case also with Sir Degrevant, the 
fourth and last, and in many respects 
most interesting, in the collection. It 
is certainly unequalled for the glimpses 
which it affords us of the manners of 
the times, and the state of society at 
the period when it was written. Had 
the work been published with miniated 
pictures, such as perhaps existed in 
some copies of the MSS. of this Ro- 
mance, it could scarcely have afforded 
us such vivid pictures of the costume, 
architecture, cookery, and domestic 
arrangements, such minute touches of 
every-day life, as are furnished by the 
musical and frequently alliterative 
verses of the author. As a representa- 
tion of manners, a sketch of society, it 
is really unrivalled ; while it exhibits 
no few traces of the hand of an artist 
and the feeling of a poet. Surely 
there is something exquisitely pathetic 
in the following confession of his love, 
which Degrevant makes to his ’squire, 
and in his avowal that he loved the lady 
* for herself alane.”’ 


‘‘ Melydore ys hure name, 

Whyegh as the seys ffame ; 

My bolde burnes wold me blame, 
What bot is that y ley? 

That I shoulde wow in a stede 

Ayen alle mene rede, 

And bothe my lyff and my dede 
¥s loken in hur tye ; 

Ffor she is frely and fair, 

And the Erles owne eyer, 

I wolde nothing off their 
Broche ne bye. 

I wolde aske them na mare 

But hyr body all bare, 

And we frendes for evermare 


What doel that I drye.” 
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Mr. Halliwell has appended to this 
volume Glossarial Notes upon such 
words as he deemed to stand in need 
of explanation, and in his Introduction 
has entered at some length into the 
history of each Romance, its connexion 
with similar productions in the early 
literature of the Continent, and its 
bearing upon the general history of 
fiction. The book is, in our opinion, 
by far the best edited that Mr. Halli- 
well has yet put forth; and we most 
cordially congratulate that gentleman 
and the Camden Society upon their 
respective shares, in making this va- 
luable addition to our stores of Early 
English Literature. 





Tue Homiuies or tue ANGLo-Saxon 
Cuurcu. The Homilies of Alfric, 
with an English Translation. By 
Benjamin Thorpe, Hsq., F.S.A. 
Paris I., II., {1I., IV., and V. 
(Printed for the Ailfric Society.) 
Svo. pp. 624. 


WE can recommend this work to 
our readers, not more for its theologi- 
cal interest—although that is most 
considerable, from the illustration 
which it affords of the state, views, 
doctrine, and discipline of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church—than for its importance 
in illustrating the philology of our 
noble Germanic tongue, which was 
spoken by a Jeremy Taylor no less 
than a Shakspere, by a Barrow as well 
as a Milton. 

The volume contains no fewer than 
forty Homilies, which form the first 
portion of the well-known manuscript 
in the Public Library at Cambridge, 
which has been supposed to be ZIfric’s 
autograph copy. The author or 
compiler of these Sermones Catholici, 
(for his share in the work is not now 
to be ascertained) was, in Mr. Thorpe’s 
opinion, not Alfric the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, but Alfric Archbishop of 
York, who presided over that see from 
the year 1023 to 1051; and, as in the 
work before us, the editor has furnished 
us with a faithful transcript of what he 
believes to be the most complete ma- 
nuscript, “and a conscientiously cor- 
rect translation of that transcript, as 
literal as his acquaintance with the 
language and his notions of good taste 
permitted,” he is fully justified in 
giving expression to the “ hope, that 


such a translation, though unattended 
by a commentary, will be regarded 
with interest by the members of each 
of the great communities into whtch 
the Christian world is divided.” 

Many readers will, we suspect, ob- 
ject that the language of the transla- 
tion is too Latinized. But, on the 
other hand, Mr. Thorpe would plead, 
and probably with success, that he 
was unable to introduce many purely 
Saxon expressions, not because they 
had changed their original meaning, 
but because they are now so generally 
regarded as vulgarisms that their intro- 
duction would have been prejudicial to 
his work by giving an air of vulgarity 
to his translation, quite at variance 
with the scholar-like character of the 
Saxon original. 

Mr. Thorpe pronounces his work 
“ the firstfruit of the praiseworthy at- 
tempt of the ZZlfric Society to rescue 
from oblivion the literary remains of 
our forefathers,” and adds that it 
** was selected for the earliest publica- 
tion of the society, on account both of 
its valuable matter and the manner in 
which it is conveyed.” 

We can bear witness that the book 
fully justifies such selection; and we 
trust that the day is at length arrived 
when the “ incurious disregard” with 
which Sir James Macintosh charged 
the English nation “‘ as having hitherto 
treated the literary monuments of their 
forefathers,”’ has given way to a laud- 
able anxiety for their preservation; 
and that such support will be given to 
the Ailfric Society by those whose 
station and circumstances enable them 
to do so, that the great objects for 
which the society was instituted may 
be realized, by the publication of a uni- 
form Collection of the Literary Re- 
mains of the Anglo-Saxons,—in short, 
of that great desideratum, a complete 
Corpu s A NnGLo-Saxonum. 





A Dictionary of Archaic and Provin- 
cial Words, Obsolete Phrases, Pro- 
verbs, and Ancient Customs, from the 
Fourteenth Century. By James Or- 
chard Halliwell, Esq. F.R.S. &c. &c. 
Part 1, A—Ann. Part 11, Ann—B. 
8vo. pp. 128. 


MR. Halliwell has now for some 
years made his name exceedingly con- 
spicuous in antiquarian literature, not 
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only by his appearance in most of the 
associations intended for its advance- 
ment, either as an actual or an hono- 
rary member, but more particularly in 
the title-pages of various publications, 
which must be accounted, even by him- 
self, rather by their number than their 
importance. He has now attempted a 
far more laborious task, one indeed 
which, even if unsuccessful, might, 
from its magnitude, be deemed to merit 
the praise allowed to great failures : 
magnis tamen excidit ausis. 

and if the extent of the undertaking 
be great, so also in many respects is its 
difficulty ; nor is his boldness lessened 
by the circumstance that a similar work 
was commenced only a few years ago 
by two very eminent and experienced 
antiquaries,* and abandoned at an early 
stage of its progress. 

The present work is put forward to 
supply the alleged deficiency of any 
“* general dictionary of the early Eng- 
lish language.”” A glossary to Chaucer 
has long existed, and more erudite 
glossaries have been since supplied by 
Sir Frederic Madden and others to 
various ancient writers. Still more 
recently, the Camden Society has 
obliged the world with the first por- 
tion of an invaluable work, Mr. Way’s 
edition of the Promptorium Parvulo- 
rum. There are various Provincial 
glossaries for the relics of local dia- 
Jects,f and a ‘‘ General Dictionary of 
Provincialisms” has been compiled by 
Mr. William Holloway, in an octavo 
volume. 

From these sources, and from his 
own reading, Mr. Halliwell has under- 
taken to compile his General Diction- 
ary of the early-English language, 
intended, it may be presumed, to com- 
bine the obsolete words of all periods 
and all dialects. 

Such a work, executed by a philolo- 
gist determined to develope the history 
of the language, might, if performed 
with intelligence and judgment, be of 
the highest value: a dictionary which 





* Boucher’s Glossary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words: edited by the Rev. 
Joseph Hunter and Joseph Stevenson, esq. 
Parts I. and II. 

+ This class of books is now very nume- 
rous; as may be seen in the Bibliogra- 

hical List of them published by Mr, 
ussell Smith, 
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gave as it were the descent and ge- 
nealogy of our language, might be com- 
pared to amagnificent temple, perfect in 
allits parts; Mr. Halliwell’s Dictionary 
we can only assimilate to a tessellated 
pavement, or a patchwork counterpane. 
Contenting himself with putting toge- 
ther an alphabet of archaisms, provin- 
cialisms, technicalisms, and solecisms, 
with a sprinkling of ‘‘ proverbs ” and 
*‘customs,” he performs a task not 
very different to those wherein he 
has previously distinguished himself, 
whilst editing his multifarious succes- 
sion of libretti, and, it must be feared, 
as totally deficient of any definite de- 
sign or substantial conclusion. 

The plan proposed in the selection 
of words, and their treatment, is as 
follows : 


“It is intended, within as moderate a 
compass as possible, to give a large collec- 
tion of those obsolete and provincial words 
which are most likely to be useful, without 
extending the size and cost of the work by 
etymological or other similar researches ; 
and while care is taken to establish, as far 
as possible, the correct meanings of the 
words, to avoid discussion on subjects that 
would be interesting only to the professed 
etymologist. It is not of course proposed 
to exclude etymology, but merely to render 
it subservient in the way of explanation, 
and not allow it to occupy too much space.” 


Here, it will be seen, are announced 
four characteristics for the Dictionary : 
1. a moderate compass, size, cost, and 
space ; 2. general utility ; 3. accuracy ; 
4. a little gentle dalliance with etymo- 
logy. These stipulations are on the 
whole unexceptionable ; but we are 
much disposed to conclude that a more 
faithful devotion to the charms of Ety- 
mology would have conduced to the 
accomplishment of all the other ends 
proposed,—to greater accuracy, greater 
utility, and greater economy of space 
and cost. 

The plain fact is, that Mr. Halliwell 
is the victim of a very extraordinary 
passion. Whilst sparing of his atten- 
tions to the decent and orderly nymph, 
Etymology, he is absolutely ena- 
moured of a very ugly and decrepid 
old witch, named Cacography, every 
wrinkle of whose haggard face he is 
desirous to immortalise on a per- 
petual canvas; though, with the 


usual capriciousness of her sex and 
age, the old lady says she is deter- 
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mined to disappoint him. In fact, so 
different an aspect do her features as- 
sume every day, that we have reason 
to believe he will at length despair in 
his enterprise, though for the present 
the rapid growth of this Archaic Dic- 
tionary has blinded his eyes to the 
frightful features it has derived from 
his lady-patroness. Even already he 
admits that ‘‘ it may be objected that 
too many obviously corrupt forms have 
been admitted.” 

To exemplify Mr. Halliwell’s mode 
of limning the grimaces of his aged 
beauty, we need only refer to any one 
page of his Dictionary ; but to do so 
in the way of extract we will take two 
words, the ramifications of which will 
occupy fully as much space as we can 
afford. They are abashed and abie. 
The former is still so common a word 
that it perhaps might have been 
omitted altogether; but Mr. Halliwell 
thinks differently, and he has accord- 
ingly presented it under the following 
phases or ‘‘ forms :”— 

‘“‘ABAISCHITE. Ashamed. 

ApaisseD. Ashamed; abashed. 

Apaist. The same as Abaissed. 

ABASCHED. Abashed; ashamed. 

Asasscut. Abashed. 

Asast. Downeast. 

Asayscuip. Frightened. 

ABAYSSHETTE. Abashed. 

Anayst. Disappointed. 

Apayste. Abashed.’’ 

Here are ten entries of a single 
word ; and if ten are admitted, with 
such slight varieties, we may be 
sure that others of at least equal 
claim (and possibly as many in num- 
ber,) must be away,—others which 
are as likely to occur to those who may 
refer to the Archaic Dictionary, as the 
*‘forms ” which happen to have oc- 
curred to Mr. Halliwell in the course 
of his own reading. 

For example, under Asasscur, he 
has given a passage in which the word 
is written abasshed ; why should he not 
have entered that as well as ABAscHED? 

Again, he explains ‘“‘ ABayscuip, 
Frightened,” on the authority of the 
Promptorium Parvulorum; but the 
‘form ”’ in that dictionary is ‘‘ Abasch- 
yd.”’ Why then, did not Anascuyp 
make yet a twelfth entry in Mr. Halli- 
well’s columns ? 


‘* ABASCHYD, or aferde ; territus, per- 
territus. Prompt. Parv.”’ 


It may appear trifling in us to dis- 
cuss, or even to point out, the mean- 
ing of Abashed, which will be found in 
any pocket abridgment of Johnson: 
but our object is to show Mr. Halli- 
well: 1. The utter hopelessness of 
collecting every ‘‘ form” of spelling; 
and, 2. The want of exactness of ex- 
planation consequent upon the neglect 
of arrangement, and a deduction of 
secondary senses from the primary,— 
in short, how that, in neglecting Ety- 
mology, he is neglecting his best 
friend. 

His ten entries of this word, which 
occupy in the Dictionary nineteen 
lines of explanation, and thirty-six 
lines of example, in all fifty-five lines, 
are to our minds thrown away in any 
dictionary containing the verb of which 
it is a participle. 

Theold-English orthographies above 
enumerated are, in reality, interesting 
proofs how our two words abase and 
abush are both descendants of the 
French word originally engrafted into 
our language: whilst the é or y was 
retained in Abaissed, or Abayschid, &c. 
it was in fact an English participle 
formed on a French verb. 

That French verb, Abaisser, is most 
closely resembled in English by Abase : 
and this last word we find Mr. Halli- 
well has given with six lines of expla- 
nation. And again under AneEssz with 
six more, in addition to the fifty-five 
already enumerated. Now, might not 
all that was necessary have been com- 
prised in about six lines, sparing the 
other sixty? something in this way: 

ABasgE, to bring down, to humble, 
Fr. abaisser, from ad and bas. Hence 
abaissed (Piers Ploughman), abaischite, 
(Morte d’Arthur), abasched (MS. 
Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 109), [Modern, 
abashed.) &c. &c. Cast down, as with 
shame or fear; disappointed. 

But if not in six, at most in twenty- 
six lines, the word (if really to be deemed 
obsolete) might have been fully explain- 
ed: with all the important examples, 
and with references from such “‘ forms” 
of spelling as might possibly baffle an 
inquirer. This would have tended ma- 
terially to the proposed purpose of con- 
ciseness and economy of space. 

Then, with a view to ‘the correct 
meanings of the words,” Mr. Halli- 
well would have found it a material 
assistance if he had determined to de- 
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duce secondary meanings from pri- 
mary, and to have informed his read- 
ers (if by arrangement only, that would 
frequently be sufficient,) why the 
same word, which originally meant 
“lowered” and generally means 
*‘ashamed,” sometimes means “‘fright- 
ened,” sometimes ‘‘disappointed,” &c. 
Lastly, in giving examples of several 
senses, care should be taken that each 
example be applicable to the sense 
defined. 

In these important respects we have 
but a bad account to give of Mr. Hal- 
liwell. His sense of “‘ frightened ” is 
taken, as we have already shown, from 
the Promptorium Parvulorum, but his 
example of Apayscuip is the follow- 
ing from Wickliffe’s New Testament : 

*¢ And anoon the damysel roos and walk- 
ide: and sche was of twelve yeer, and 
thei weren abayschid with agreat stoneyng. 


Here there is no authority for the 
interpretation “‘ frightened ;” if we 
look to the original, kai e£éornoay éx- 
ordoe: peyddn (Mark v. 42.) it would 
rather be, like our present version, 
*‘ astonished.”? As we might now say, 
the witnesses of the miracle were over- 
come with a great astonishment. 

(And here we may mention, by the 
bye, that a reference to Wiclif’s ver- 
sion of 1380, supplies yet a thirteenth 
** form,” viz. abaischide.) 

Probably, in the passage quoted under 
Asaysts, the sense contemplated by 
the author of the Promptorium was 
more clearly implied : 

Syr Eglamour es noghte abayste, 

In Goddis helpe es alle his trayste. 


Again, under “‘ ABayst,” the first 
example bears out the sense “ Disap- 
pointed ;” but in the second, 


What thyng that 3e wille to me saye, 
30w thare noght be abaysée, 


it is clearly “‘ ashamed.” 

Yet again, besides his ten interpre- 
tations, Mr. Halliwell has suggested 
also “‘ injured,’’ when introducing the 
“form” abasshed to which we have 
before adverted. He says, 

* It seems to be used for injured in the 
Morte d’ Arthur, i. 366,—‘ He smote Syr 
Palomydes upon the helme thryes, that he 
abasshed his helme with his strokes.’ ”’ 
where a disregard to the primary or 
etymological sense creates the whole 
difficulty. In the very next line Abast 

8 





is explained as ‘‘ Downcast,” and so 
to abase was “to cast down.” ‘‘ He 
abasshed his helme ”——“ injured ” it! 
he struck it down,—a bas, to the 
ground. 

A still more glaring example, how- 
ever, of Mr. Halliwell’s want of ety- 
mological arrangement and connection 
is furnished by the cognate words abye 
and abide, of which his ‘‘ forms” are 
almost endless, and his explanations 
sufficiently varied. Notwithstanding 
the space they will occupy, we can 
only show them fairly by extracting 
them: 


‘* ABADE. (1) Abode; remained. (2) - 


Delay. 
At bay. 

Assay. To bay; to bark. 

ABuiccEtT. Expiate; pay for. 

Ase’. To atone for. 

ABECHED. Fed; satisfied. 

AsEDE. Abode; remained. 

Asece. To atone for. 

ABEISAUNCE. Obedience. 

Apgesyans. Obeisance. 

Axsry. To abie. 

Asryp. To abide. 

AsEyeE. To bow; to obey. 

ABEysAuNCE. Obeisance. Skinner thinks 
the proper form of the word is abeisance. 

ABEYZEDOUN. Obeyed. 

Axsipance. Tarrying ; dwelling. 

ABIDDEN. Endured. 

Axsipe. (1) To persevere; to endure; 
to suffer. It is also another form of 
abie. (2) To forbear ; to tolerate. 

AsIpYNGE. Patent. 

ABIDYNGELY. Staying. 

Axstz. To pay for; to expiate. 

ABIGGEDE. Suffer. 

ApiccEeNn. To abie. 

Ansist. Payest for it. 

Apit. Abideth. 

Anite. (2) To atone for. (4) Abideth. 

ApoapE. Abided; suffered ; endured. 

AxsopE. (1) Delay. (2) Waited for. 

ABOGHTEN. Suffered. 

Anoop. Remained. 

AsovucutT. Sometimes, atoned for, from 
abiggen. 

AsouGHWED. Bowed, obeyed. 

AsupE. To bid; to offer. 





ApvrE. To bow; to obey. 
ABuGGEN. To abie. 

Asuy. (1) Tobow. (2) To abie. 
Asvuy3E. To abie. 

AspycHeE. To suffer for. 

Asyppe. Abided. 

AsypE. To forbear. 

Asyt. Abideth; continueth. 
Anyyp. (1) Stay. (2) Suffer.’ 


When to these “ forms” our lexico- 
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grapher shall have added those which 
he may find commencing with a b, and 
others commencing with 0, he will 
have manufactured a goodly regiment 
out of one or two cognate words: but 
it is a regiment which has neither the 
advantage of a uniform,—we mean in 
Mr. Halliwell’s interpretations,—nor 
the merit of keeping its ranks, for its 
members are scattered like sharp- 
shooters, each erecting its head as an 
independent member of the Archaic 
vocabulary. The general import of 
the word appears be that of awaiting 
with patience. Hence its application 
to suffering, and expiation ; and some- 
times perhaps to obedience, though the 
word obedience itself has another ori- 
gin, in the Latin. Hence also its ap- 
plication to continual remaining at one 
spot, and the word abode still in com- 
mon use. The bay of dogs also was 
their waiting, not their ‘‘ barking ;” as 
now used, it is only a particular species 
of ‘‘ barking,”’ at the most: they bark 
while they are kept at bay. As for the 
sense ‘‘to bow,” which Mr. Halli- 
well has introduced under the ‘‘ forms” 
ABEYE, ABCcUGHWED, ABUE, and 
Axsuy, it more properly belongs to 
the verb byg-an, to bow, or bend: 
words so similar as abey, abow, and obey 
would naturally fall into some confu- 
sion in colloquial use. Probably ‘‘ to 
bid, to offer,” as under AnupgE, in 
Anglo-Saxon biddan, is connected with 
the other verb abidan, inasmuch as the 
person making an offer, abided, or 
waited for, its acceptance. 

Mr. Halliwell will probably teil us, 
that these are the very etymological 
questions that he professes to avoid. 
But are they not inseparably connected 
with his proposed ‘correct mean- 
ings?” It might perhaps have been 
better if he had avoided all the inflec- 
tions of verbs, and generally all such 
words as are noticed in our best mo- 
dern dictionaries, which is the case 
with those we have noticed. As itis, 
he has vainly attempted to explain 
every inflection of the language, written 
in an antique orthography, that he 
may happen to have met with, at the 
same time disregarding those opera- 
tions of grammar and etymology to 
which the “ forms” owe their birth. 

We need not say more to shew how 
much space might have been saved by 
compressing and coalescing the multi- 

Gent. Mag. Vo, XXIII. 
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form heads which are presented by 
such words as the verb abie. A still 
greater saving perhaps would have re- 
sulted from the omissionof such words 
as are found in the early-English lan- 
guage employed in the same sense as 
they are still, but merely written in an 
obsolete orthography, which in no 
case obscures their meaning. The 
author has been sadly led astray by 
his ‘‘forms” of spelling, which after 
all are not forms of speech; their per- 
fect enumeration is impossible, and 
would be useless if it were not. Ac- 
quaintance with the varieties of an- 
tient orthegraphy is acquired by read- 
ing, and not by a dictionary. 

A third means of economising space 
and cost would have been the rejec- 
tion of words that are culled from the 
** canting ” or Slang vocabulary : 
these might very properly have been 
left in that choice repository. 

Fourthly, technical words might 
have been consigned in confidence to 
technical dictionaries, particularly if 
occurring only in works of science. 
They are generally derived from the 
learned languages, and their significa- 
tion is therefore seldom obscure. This 
rule would have relieved our lexico- 
grapber from many words belonging 
to the law, to mathematics, astrology, 
chemistry, &c. and of a great many 
belonging to botany or natural his- 
tory. 

Fifthly, Mr. Halliwell has incorpo- 
rated many solecisms, which we think 
were scarcely deserving that attention. 
They are of two origins, either of 
pedantry or euphuism; or else of 
editorial misapprehension and mere 
typographical error. Of the first 
kind is that under ABBREVYATE,— 
«caused Collyngborn to be abbrevyate 
shorter by the heade’—a mere cir- 
cuitous expression for ‘‘ beheaded,” 
but where our author explains ‘‘ Ab- 
brevyate, — decreased!”” Something 
like this is the meaning he assigns to 
a line of Lydgate, 


‘¢ Alle myscheffes from him to abrigge.” 
Now, every body knows the real im- 
port of “‘abridge;”? but Mr. Halli- 
well says 

“Apricce. To shield off.” 


The solecisms of the other kind are, 
where he corrects an editorial error, 
as under A-poverand AveLtace, Of 
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these it may certainly be said in ex- 
cuse that a reader might turn to an 
Archaic Dictionary to learn whether 
any knowledge had been acquired of a 
word that had baffled an editor: but, 
at most, a mere reference in such 
cases would be enough, as ‘‘ A-Bover, 
see Bonet,” and the explanation 
should come under the real word, not 
the imaginary one. 

Lastly, for ‘‘ Proverbs, and Antient 
Customs,” surely it was extending 
the scheme too widely to include them. 
We do not, however, find that they 
have hitherto occupied so much space 
as one might suppose their incorpora- 
tion would require. Mr. Halliwell is 
not, under letters A. and B., excessively 


Full of wise saws and modern instances, 
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though a few choice references of the 
latter kind may be found, as under 
Arr to the ‘‘ Times of Aug. 20, 1844,” 
and under Attey and ANTIENT to 
the ‘* Pickwick Papers.” 

But we abstain, purposely, from 
further observations on _ particular 
words, as that would lead us far be- 
yond our present limits. We have 
preferred, in this our first notice of an 
extensive and important undertaking, 
rather to discuss its general merits 
and arrangements, and shall be glad 
if we find that our remarks in 
any respect conduce to greater 
caution and consideration, and above 
all to a more lucid arrangement, in 
the future portions of the work. 





The Gospel before the Age. By the 
Rev. R. Montgomery.—This work is de- 
dicated to Mr. Gladstone, and a long 
dedicatory epistle to him is prefixed, in 
which, among other topics, he explains 
what he means by the title—‘‘ The Gospel 
before the Age” —‘‘ that is, that, both theo- 
retically and practically, the age in which 
we live, to a vast extent, treats the Gospel 
of Christ as it were behind itself, and 
hence no longer capacitated to grapple 
with the great problems of the day, and 
satisfy the rising wants of the world;’’ 
and adds, ‘‘ A fixed creed, a real Christ, a 
divine nature, a spiritual home, and a pre- 
sent heaven, these are the satisfying goods, 
the solid blessings, for need of which a 
blind and haughty generation is now so 
disturbed and unhappy. But our carnal 
reason cannot discern this, and our self- 
confiding hearts will not receive it. Ac- 
cordingly, all the elect of God and the 
living members of Christ proceed to be 
their own electics by endeavouring to 
supply their own deficiencies. Hence 
empiricism, pride, and presumption, are 
the leading traits of the times,” &c. This 
is the great principle worked out in the 
volume, through a variety of particulars, 
under different modes of reasoning, and 
with reference to the various and opposite 
errors it meets with and confutes, whether 
in the corruptions of the Papal Church, or 
in the peculiar doctrines of Puseyism or of 
Evangelicism in our own. We think the 
book is larger than it need have been; if 
s0, this is a great error, as impeding its 
circulation and consequent utility. It 
discusses such a vast variety of subjects, 
and these lying on the edge and border of 
controversy, that to say we agree with the 
author in all his statements, views, or ars 


guments would be wrong, neither honour. 
able to ourselves nor gratifying to him. 
But there is an earnest tone of piety and 
zeal pervading the spirit of the work, 
much learned inquiry, and much important 
discussion. The topics in dispute are 
fairly stated and temperately argued ; and 
the views ef the writer on the most im- 
portant of all subjects,—viz. our fallen na- 
ture and our regenerated state, which in- 
deed is the whole subject of discussion,— 
the sound divine and the pious Christian 
would equally call their own. 





Historical Essay on the Rise and Early 
Progress of the Doctrine of Life-Contin- 
gencies in England. By EK. J. Farren.— 
A work full of curious.and accurate in- 
formation on the subject, and well worthy 
perusal. The difference in the calculation 
of annuities in the last century is very 
curious, as well as the inconsistency and 
vagueness on which they were formerly 
founded. 





Geology and Geologists ; or, the Visions 
of Philosophers of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. By the Author of ‘‘ The Goodness 
of Divine Providence.’’—This work is not 
written in the style that science requires, 
nor is the language applied to the illus- 
trious professors mentioned in it such as 
science gives to her favourite sons. That 
there are defects, chasms, errors, in the 
present geological theories and systems, 
we believe; but in the outline of their 
general accordance with probability and 
fact we also have faith, which is not shaken 
by anything advanced by the present au. 
thor. His objections to the doctrine of a 


growing world, or a slowly progressive de« 
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velopement through successive ages, may 
be seen p. 29. 





The Cold Water Cure. By E. Lees, 
Esq.—A second edition of the work. It 
is moderate, sensible, and interesting, ex- 
hibiting equally the success and failures 
of this mode of treatment. We will not 
throw cold water upon it. 





Theory of the Fine Arts. By W. 
Dyce.—This is an introductory lecture 
delivered in the Classical Theatre of 
King’s College in May. The author in- 
quires first into how far the term scientific 
was applied to the fine arts; and, in his 
consideration of Christian art, divides it 
into five epochs or schools, which he 
terms the Christian- Pagan, the Barbaric, 
the Ascetic, the Pagan-Christian, and the 
Sensual. The treatise is to be followed 
by a fuller exposition of the subject in 
future lectures. 





Introduction to the Second Edition of 
the Highlands of Aithiopia. By M. C. 
Harris.—This is intended to show the 
mistakes and malice of his reviewer,— 
every page of whose criticism, he says, 
abounds with fallacies and sophisms. 





Parochial Sermons. By Rev. G. W. 
Woodhouse, M.A.—These sermons pos- 
sess, we think, the great qualifications 
which what are called ‘‘ parochial’? de- 
mand,—sound scriptural doctrine, clearly 
explained and strongly enforced, so that 
attention may be awakened, practice 
strengthened, and faith confirmed. We 
do not know how to select any as superior 
to the rest, for the same character of style 
and exposition appears in all. We how- 
ever may point out Sermon ix. ‘ A due 
Sense of Sin possessed with Difficulty,” 
and then xxii. “ Thoughts of Comfort for 
the Lonely ;” and xxiv. ‘‘ Feelings resulting 
from the Knowledge of Christ ;”? but pro- 
bably a second reading would incline us 
to include many others under the same 
approbation. At p. 124 is an excellent 
note well worthy of attention, on the Dis- 
cipline of the Church ; and at p. 376 on 
Baptism, which we extract .—‘‘ Calvin 
says, in baptism God washes us in the 
blood of his Son, and regenerates us with 
his Holy Spirit. Luther on the 3rd chap- 
ter of Galatians and the 27th verse writes 
thus: ‘Here he, that is St. Paul, says 
that all baptized persons have put on 
Christ,’ speaking as I said of a putting on, 
which should not be by imitating, but by 
being born.’’ And the sermon asks, after 
a reference to the foregoing note and some 
others to the same effect, ‘‘ Does not this 
very strongly countenance the idea which 
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our Reformers entertained, that the remis. 
sion of our sins, and the regeneration of 
our souls, is attendant on the daptismal 
rite? Wesley too, I believe, has some. 
where said, ‘ Who ever denied that we 
were born again in baptism?’ Very pos- 
sibly statements made by these writers 
at other times may appear inconsistent 
with what they have here written; but 
their having but once expressed themselves 
in this way is most unsuspicious testimony, 
because it is the testimony of reluctant 
witnesses.”’ There is also a sermon ‘‘ On 
the Adoption of the Daily Service,’ a 
practice which of course would be advan- 
tageous to all, and most consolatory to 
many, but which we should be very 
sorry to see enforced through the numer- 
ous serious impediments which, in many 
cases, would stand in its way. As a v0- 
luntary exercise of piety, it is to be com- 
mended, but we think not to be com- 
manded by authority either of the Bishop 
to his ministers, or by them to the people. 





Launcelot of the Lake: a Tragedy, in 
five Acts. By C. J. Reithmiiller.—We 
never heard the name of this author 
before, but we shall be glad to see him 
again in the walks of poetry, for the pre-~ 
sent specimen of his poetical powers is 
full of promise. Perhaps the subject is not 
well chosen, and the story too well known 
to excite surprise, or to admit much de- 
viation from the received tradition; but 
it is well told by the author, The 
language is correct, the rythm harmo- 
nious, the poetical images pleasing, and 
the whole plot conceived and conducted 
with judgment and taste. Some of the 
gentle and tender scenes are very beauti- 
ful, and evidently are in harmony with 
the poet’s genius. We should advise him 
to try a subject which will admit a bolder 
flight, and the struggle of contending in- 
terests, and the conflict of human passions, 
without any intervention of supernatural 
agency : and we heartily wish him success 
in his arduous and honourable undertaking. 
Of the present drama no specimens would 
be sufficient that are not too long for our 
pages, and we will not do him injustice 
by too brief a quotation. 





Early Hours and Summer Dreams.— 
The object of these poems, the author 
says, ‘‘is to turn the sensual passions into 
the channel of more refined affections :’? 
and he adds, that in early life he was re« 
markable for simplicity and purity of cha- 
racter, and, before these valuable qualities 
were adulterated by a worthless intercourse 
with the world, he was thrown into the 
society of a young lady of irresistible 
attractions, and favoured with her par- 
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tiality ; but the ambition of friends, and 
the dread on his part of reducing to lower 
habits one justly qualified to shine in 
more elevated spheres of life, produced a 
separation, &c. The longest poem is 
Chrysis and Euryalus, a pastoral; but we 
must quote from asong, which shews that 
the author is not yet dead to the impression 
of female charms, under the regulation of 
prudence and virtue. 


’Tis not Harriet’s brilliant eyes, 
Full of nature, full of fire, 
Which delight, confound, surprize, 
Wake, and yet chastise desire ; 
Nor her softly blushing cheek, 
Where Love sits in dimples sleek ; 
Nor her bosom, gently swelling, 
Where around the Graces play ; 
Nor her shape, all shapes excelling, 
Conquering with resistless sway : 
But within that form enshrined 
Are native goodness, native truth, 
Honour,—gem of noblest kind,— 
Guileless, unsuspecting youth. 
Sensibility her heart, 
Bleeding quick at others’ smart. 
The good there ever, calm Content, 
Fond Affection’s matchless power, 
Heaven their native element, 
Plants of Eden’s blissful bower, &c. 





The Christian Student: designed to 
assist Christians in general in acquiring 
Religious Knowledge. With a full List 
of Books on Religion. By the Rev. E. 
Bickersteth. Fep. 8vo. pp. xiv. 567.— 
This we consider to be the most important 
of Mr. Bickersteth’s works—indeed to be 
the one with which he will go down to 
posterity. The present edition is the 
fourth, and it differs from the preceding 
ones both in respect of compression and 
addition. Since the last was published, 
new controversies have arisen, which de- 
serve a notice, not only in the body of the 
work, but also in the list of books ap- 
pended to it. Mr. B. is in favour of 
the student’s possessing a good collection, 
though, as he justly observes, there are 
many books which in their nature belong 
rather to public than private libraries. 
The critical remarks are short but clear, 
and will often serve to guide the student 
in his choice. We wish they had been 
more numerous, as several books in which 
we have looked for the author’s opinion 
are merely mentioned, without any cha- 
racter being given. Occasionally additions 
might be made, but a list which would not 
leave room for some is scarcely to be ex- 
pected. 





4 Memorial to bring to Remembrance. 
Twelve Sermons preached in Christ 


Church, Barnwell, By the Rev. J. D, 
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Lave, M.A. Fellow of St. John’s College, 
and Curate of Barnwell, Cambridge. Fep. 
8v0. pp. viii. 203.—The matter of these 
sermons is solemn, and their style plain. 
The author, having been ‘ laid aside from 
the exercise of his ministry,” has selected 
and published some of his latest discourses 
as a memorial. The second subject, which 
is entitled The New Birth (and which 
appropriately follows that of Original Sin), 
might, we think, have been treated more 
clearly ; for, as the author has alluded to 
the controversies which beset the subject, 
he should either have said more, or less. 
When, however, at p. 28, he observes, 
“¢ The strong words used in our baptismal 
service... cannot but believe are to 
be used in the judgment of charity,’’ we 
would add, that this view of the case, 
though objected to by Mr. Gresley, has 
a very respectable supporter in Bishop 
Carleton. ‘‘Israel was called to be a 
people of God, yet all that were so called 
were not so in truth; so all that receive 
baptism are called the children of God, 
regenerate, justified, for to us they must 
be taken for such in charity, until they 
show themselves other.’’ (See an Ex- 
amination, &c. 1626, 4to. pp. 96—106.) 
All the sermons have not been preached, 
but some have been written for the occa- 
sion, in order to make the volume more 
complete as a series of discourses. 





The Treatise of John Chrysostom, Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, on the Priest- 
hood. Translated by E. G. Marsh, M.A. 
Canon of Southwell, &c. 8vo. pp. vii. 
234.—‘* This work,’’ observes the trans- 
lator, *‘ has been continually quoted and 
appealed to by all subsequent writers on 
the qualifications of ministers of the gos- 
pel.” (p. iv.) It is the oldest production 
on the subject, and, to quote further, it 
seems therefore desirable that the English 
reader should be put in possession of it. 
The translator has prefixed an eulogistic 
preface, and subjoined some notes, the 
purpose of which is professedly to combat 
some of the doctrinal allusions. ‘* But 
(as he candidly says) the main subject of 
inquiry, the spirit in which the holy office 
of the ministry ought to be undertaken, 
and the manner in which it ought to be 
discharged, constitutes the value of the 
work, and will amply repay a diligent pe- 
rusal.” (p. vii.) 





Vigilantius and his Times. By W.S. 
Gilly, D.D. Canon of Durham, and Vicar 
of Norham. 8vo. pp. xiv. 488.—This vo- 
lume may, in some respects, be regarded 
as the expansion of the article on Vigilan- 
tius, in the last edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, which was written by 
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Dr. Gilly, who has printed it in a pam- 
phlet along with his articles on Valdo and 
the Valdenses. The nature of the aug- 
mentations and additions is indicated by 
the title, which though short is full of 
meaning,—“ Vigilantius and his Times.’’ 
The fourth century is the ground on which 
the principal part of our present contro- 
versies are being fought, though of course 
the first and the nineteenth are the posi- 
tions which it is sought to win and to oc- 
cupy. This volume may accordingly be 
regarded as a contra-pendant to Mr. New- 
man’s translations from Fleury, which 
embrace a main part of that period. Apart, 
however, from considerations of that kind, 
it is important on account of the subject. 
We know little of Vigilantius, and for 
that little we are chiefly indebted to his 
enemies, who have handed him down to 
us in the character of a schismatic. Not 
that their reports have been taken entirely 
upon trust, for his testimony as a remon- 
strant has been duly estimated by those 
to whom it is deservedly valuable. The 
object of Dr. Gilly is, to show that he 
was a person of irreproachable character 
(from the admissions of his enemies), that 
he opposed prevalent corruptions, and 
that he was the forerunner of the Val- 
denses, not merely in respect of doctrine, 
but also of locality. The memorials of 
Vigilantius are introduced by sketches of 
the lives and characters of Martin of 
Tours, Sulpicius Severus, Paulinus, and 
Jerome. We hardly kuow how to cha- 
racterise the principal part of the account 
of Vigilantius, except by saying that it is 
a fictitious narrative composed of genuine 
materials. Conversations and reflections 
are introduced like the speeches in Greek 
and Roman historians; but the attempt, 
though based on real ground, is a hazard- 
ous one, and for our own part we would 
have preferred a skein in which there was 
less mixture of threads. Still the author 
has grouped together a collection of facts 
and opinions relating to the fourth cen- 
tury which the student of ecclesiastical 
history cannot neglect, without exposing 
himself to the charge, perhaps of the in- 
ward suspicion, of partiality. It would, 
we think, have been better to leave the 
anecdote given at p. 157 in the original 
Latin, not to add that at p. 147. At 


p. 181, Thrason, we believe, should be 
Thraso. How the misprints came to be 
so numerous we do not ask; but some 
additional care will be necessary in the 
next edition. 





A Selection from the University Ser. 
mons of August Tholucke, D.D. Trans- 
lated from the German. 8vo. pp. viii. 
223.—The author of these sermons is pro- 
fessor of theology and preacher in the 
University of Halle, before which learned 
body they were delivered, and published 
under the title of ‘‘ Sermons on the Chief 
Articles of Christian Faith and Practice.’’ 
In this country he is principally known 
by his Commentary on the Romans, which 
has been commended as a whole, and at- 
tacked in detail, by the American Pro- 
fessor Moses Stuart. The translator is Lady 
Adeliza Manners, aided by the revision of 
the Rev. William Selwyn. In judging of 
a volume of sermons, we must do as John- 
son did by Potter’s translation of the tra- 
gedies of Aschylus, namely, read one, and 
accordingly we have taken the first, which 
treats of ‘‘ The substance of Preaching, 
and the disposition of the Preacher,’’ on 
the words of 1 Cor. ii. 1—5. From this 
we augur favourably of the others; but 
there is one passage at p. 12, which some 
readers would think very fine, and which 
we think decidedly open to criticism. 
‘*The government of the world is given 
into that hand which was PIERCED.”’ 
Now, for government to be given into a 
hand is a figurative expression, while the 
piercing of the hand is a real one, on 
which account we think the ideas are con- 
fused and the diction vicious, although, 
to do the writer justice, an important 
truth is contained in the sentence, namely, 
that He, whose hands were pierced as a 
criminal, is exalted asaruler. The fol- 
lowing simpler passage is more to our 
taste, in respect of language, and not the 
less impressive for its simplicity :—‘‘ The 
house, therefore, whose only foundation 
is human wisdom, is built upon the sand. 
It may stand in splendour, and be the 
wonder of all admirers, so long as the wind 
blows not; but how long does the wind 
remain still in this stormy troublesome 
life?” The allusion, as will at once be 
perceived, is to Matt. vii. 27. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

Dec. 10. Edmund Markham Heale, 
Commoner of Queen’s, was elected to the 
yacant Boden Sanscrit Scholarship. 

The Port-Latin Exhibition of 50/, at 


St. John’s College, has recently been ad- 
judged to Charles Thomas Culvert. 

The prizes at Trinity College have been 
adjudged as follow : 

English Declamations,—‘‘ On Sympathy 
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among the different Classes of Society.’’ 
1, Grant. 2. Pownall. 3. Ingle. 

Latin Declamations, — ‘ Hannibalis, 
Poenorum ducis, laudatio.”? 1. Holden. 
2. Fussell. 

Latin Verse. — Lyrics, ‘* Tibur,’’ 
Holden. Hexameters, ‘‘ M. Curtius in 
voraginem desulturus,’’ Mr. Macleane. 
Elegiacs, ‘‘ Andromache Grecos orat ut 
parcant filio,”” Mr. Macleane. 

English Essay.—‘* The Abuse of Poli- 
tical Theories,’?’ Hon. W. F. Campbell 
(eldest son of Lord Campbell). 

Reading Prizes.—1. Rendall. 2, Grant. 

Essay (on the conduct and character of 
King William III.)—J. Holmes, B.A. 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

The Bishop of Ely has notified his in- 
tention to throw open to the University 
his Fellowship now vacant in Jesus Col- 
lege. Any gentleman may offer himself 
a candidate who is an actual Bachelor of 
Arts, and not of sufficient standing to in- 
cept in arts, provided that he has obtained 
a place in the first class, either of the ma- 
thematical or of the classical tripos, or 
has been elected to an University Scho- 
larship. 

The Theological prize at Queen’s Col- 
lege has been awarded to William Hamil- 
ton Bodley, B.A. 

The subjects of the University prizes 
for 1845 are as follow : 

I. The Chancellor’s gold medal for an 
English ode or poem in Heroic verse; 
*¢ Cabul.” 

II. The Marquess Camden’s gold medal 
for Latin Hexameter verse ; 

—‘‘ domus Albunez resonantis, 

Et preceps Anio, ac Tiburni lucus, et uda 

Mobilibus pomaria rivis.”’ 

III. The Members’ subjects for the 
present year are, 

1) For the Bachelors— 
* Que revera est civitas hominum, eadem 
civitas Dei sit necesse est.” 

(2) For the Undergraduates— 

*‘In Platonis Republica, dominantur ra- 
tiones politics: an morales ?”’ 

IV. Sir William Browne’s subjects for 
the present year are, 

(1) For the Greek Ode— 

‘‘ Napoleon in insulam Dive Helene 
relegatus.” 

(2) For the Latin Ode— 

‘¢ Eversosque focos antiquee 
Gentis Etrusce.’’ 

(3) For the Greek Epigram— 

** gov Hyusov mavros.” 
Poa the Latin Epigram— 
** Liber non potes et gulosus esse,”’ 


V. The Porson prize for the present 
year is Shakspere, Hamlet, Act I. from 
the beginning of scene 3, to the words 
‘¢ though none else near.’’? The metre to 
be Tragicum Iambicum Trimetrum Aca- 
talecticum. 





WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 

The comedy selected for performance 
this year was the Eunuchus of Terence. 
The characters were thus cast :—Phedria, 
W. L. Smith ; Parmeno, T. G. Smart ; 
Thais, A. Pechell; Gnatho, F. H. Cooper; 
Cherea, G. W. Randolph; Thraso, A. 
Merewether; Pythias, H. Ingram; Chre- 
mes, E. R. Glynn ; Dorias, R. W. Cotton; 
Dorus, G. F. Brown; Sanga, W. G. 
Rich; Sophrona, W. Scratton; Laches, 
E. C. Burton; Simalio, H. V. Williams ; 
Donax, R. Burton; Syriscus, R. W. 
Smart; Pamphila, H. R. Barker. The 
prologue was spoken by Mr. Randolph, 
as captain of the school. In the epilogue 
Gnatho was the principal character, 
having abandoned the trade of parasite, 
and taken up that of animal magnetist. 


PROLOGUS IN EUNUCHUM, 1844, 


Cessare nolunt Britones: nec pristinis 
Temporibus ille notus orbis sufficit. 
Ultra itur hodie ; ulterius usque tenditur ; 
Fortasse mundus universus partibus 
Patebit amplioribus : fors et novas 
Ornabit artes purior scientia, 
Rerumque minuet pristinarum gloriam, 
At cur futura cogitamus inscii ? 

Vos convenire, sicut antea, juvat 

Jam nunc Terenti gratia, his in edibus, 
Sales Latinos Atticamque fabulam 
Probistis, et probatis, et probabitis, 
Nec nos honorem non servamus illius 
Quod vindicamus unicé, cognominis, 
Regine alumnis scilicet comcedia 

Cura est Terentiana, sicut antea 

Stat umbra magni nominis Britannici. 
Jubente Elizi fabulam hanc spectabitis ; 
Evi memoria gaudeatis pristini : 

Lenes alumnis sitis usque judices. 


EPILOGUS IN EUNUCHUM, 1844. 
Enter PuzpRIA and PARMENO, 
Ph, Quid mihi Parmeno ais? Ten’ audivisse 
Gnathonem 
Jam nostrum tandem deseruisse gregem ? 
Par. Sic factum est. Ph. Itane? at nostin? 
qua mente profectus? 
Num fructu questus uberiore facit ? 
Par. Maxume, ut audivi, et fit Mesmerista. 
Ph. Quid istuc 
Esttituli? queso, rem mihi pande novam, 
Si potes. Par. Id nequeo satis enarrare— 
sed eccum ! 
Qui doceat presto hic ipse Professor adest. 
Gn, Vah! homini quid prestat homo! oh! 
quam distat inepto 
Callidus! in mentem sic mihi sepe venit. 
Ecce mihi aucupium, quali non inclytus 


Indus, 
Non £gyptiacus calluit arte magus; 
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Credulitas populi mihi lucro vertitur, astu 
Confiso accrescunt gloria, opesque simul. 
Par, Oh! hominem audacem! se tollere laudi- 
bus ipsum rum? 
Non pudet? at cessas, Phedria, adire vi- 
Ph. Te jubeo salvere,Gnatho. Gn. Mi Phe- 
dria, salve, [urbe tui? 
Et tu. Ph. Quis novus hic rumor in 
Quid coeptas? Gn. Homines (nova enim 
est inventa facultas), 
Mesmerizo. Ph. Atqui nomen id unde? 
Gn. Rogas ? {ter, 
Mesmerus quidam fuit olim hic arte magis- 
Gloria sollertis summa decusque gregis ; 
Hunc sequor—et que sit Mesmerica, quan- 
taque virtus, 
Exemplis doceo precipioque palam: 
Quod magis ut faciam, juvenis comes addi- 
tur, in quem 
Fiat opus : nomen classicum Alexin habet. 
Ph. Que tamen est virtus? Gn. Doctrine 
arcana profunde, {pium : 
Num scrutaris? age, hoc accipe princi- 
Est fluidum subtile aliquid, Magneticus 
humor, 
Intima corporibus per loca ubique fluens : 
Hunc, duo quum coéunt una vicina, tra- 
hendo 
Utrumque alterna datque capitque vice : 
Qualis ubi nebule concurrunt ethere in alto, 
Mox Jovis exprimitur flamma, micantque 
poli! [lones, 
Par. Aut ubi concurrunt uni duo cum nebu- 
Mox scelus exprimitur turpe, vigentque 


Gn. Vosne intelligitis ? Recté tunc, ere soluto, 
Spectantiim ut circa turba parata sedet, 
Sto coram, fixoque oculo —— in ore, 
Passibusalternis doque adimoque manum: 
Hinc fit ut, e nostro qui missus corpore manet 
Humor, in alterius transeat. Par, Ah! 
teneo, [illac, 
Rimarum plena est, nunc hac nunc perfluit 
Que pueri fixo tenditur ore manus! 
Gn. Non ita, sed tanquam lassus vigilare vide- 
tur; , (gene ; 
Fixis stant nervis membra, rigentque 
Que modo fiectuntur motumque sequuntur 
agentis, . 
Ceu vento inclinat flos —_ caput: 
Pungis acu, sentitque nihil; das vulnera 


ugno, 
Immoti colaphos sustinet aure datos: 
Et queis sufficerent validi vix Herculisartus, 
Cruribus, extensis pondera vasta gerit. 
Par. Vulnera non sentit ? Quam vellet, prelia 
campo * 
Dum gerit, affectus hos subiisse Thraso. 
Gn. Grandior interdum se res obtrudit, et 
ultra 
Humanum erumpit vivida vis animi. 
En! cesis oculis claré videt omnia! quicquid 
Aut procul aut coram, pone superve — 
Includas aliquid saxo, clausumve libellum 
Tendas ; rem, vocem, literulamve leget : 
Ligneus haud paries, neque murus aheneus 
obstat, : 
Quin acies animi prorsus acuta ruat : 
Atque alia. Par. Oh monstrum! num 
quemvis quilibet actor minime ! 
Hic ratione potest afficere? Gn. Ah! 
Multa opus est—primum sit convenientia 
quedam . F ae 
Mutua corporibus congruitasque animi. 
Par. Conveniunt? credo, nempe ut, qui cre- 
dulusadsit, ‘ 
Inducant fictis decipiantque dolis. ‘ 
Gn. Corporis humani multum valet ipsa habi- 


udo. 
Conditio, affectus, temperiesque valent: _ 
Spectantique fide est opus. Par. Hui! qui 

uerere verum : 
Instituit, prius hunc yisne adhibere fidem ? 
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Gn, Sic jubeo Ph. Mihi mira quidem reg 
esse videtur, 
Sed dubito qui sit commoda, cuive bono? 
Gn, Oh! — cece mentes! oh! degener 
ztas ! 
Siccine tam celsas res tenuare decet? 
Non satis est jam grande aliquid mag- 
numque videri 
Aut pulchrum—ni mox utile inesse velis. 
Desine luctari—et quod non intelligis, artis 
Inscius, indignis hoc dubitare modis. 
Quin spectatum adeas—verum et dignos- 
_ cere falso cet, 
Si cupis, ipse oculis experiare. Ph. Pla- 
Gn. Denique vos oro, vos qui spectatis amici, 
Dum colitis priscA meenia nostra fide : 
Vos jubeo reips4 tentare, (quod artis origo 
_Est nostra,) valeat quid bené mota manus: 
Sic modo consensus nobis Mesmericus adsit, 
Plaudite, et (extrem voce) Valete, loquor, 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 30. This being St. Andrew’s day, 
and the accustomed anniversary of the 
Royal Society, the President, the Mar. 
quess of Northampton, took the chair, and 
the royal gold medals were adjudged to 
Mr. G. Boole, of Lincoln, for a mathe- 
matical paper, entitled ‘‘ Ona new method 
in analysis;” and to Dr. Andrews, of 
Belfast, for a paper ‘‘On the thermal 
changes of basic substitutions.” The gold 
Copley medal was awarded to Professor 
Matteucci, of Pisa, for his researches in 
animal electricity. The Duke of Hamil- 
ton was elected a trustee of the Soane 
Museum on the part of the society. The 
following were elected as the officers and 
council of the society for the ensuing year, 
those in italics being the new members :-= 

President: The Marquess of North- 
ampton. Treasurer: Sir J. W. Lubbock, 
Bart. Secretaries: Dr. Roget; 8. H. 
Christie, esq. Foreign Secretary: J. F. 
Daniell, esq. Other Members of the 
Council : Dr. Bostock; W. Bowman, esq. j 
I. K. Brunel, esq.; Dr. Buckland; Sir 
W. Burnet ; G. Dollond, esq. ; The Dean 
of Ely; T. Graham, esq.; R. I. Mur- 
chison, esq.; R. Owen, esq.; Sir J. C. 
Ross, Capt. R.N.; Dr. Royle; Dr. 
Sharpey; J. Taylor, esqg.; Rev. Ri 
Walker; Lord Wrottesley. 





BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 29. The eighth anniversary of 
this society took place, J. E. Gray, esq. 
F.R.S. President, in the chair. From the 
Report of the Council, it appeared that 
17 members had been elected since the last 
anniversary, and that the society now con- 
sisted of 173 persons. The report of the 
Herbarium Committee stated that the 
Herbarium had been much increased by 
donations, and many valuable plants had 
been distributed; and that equally rare 
ones had been received, and would be dis- 
tributed early in the ensuing year. On 
a ballot for the Council for the ensuing 
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year, the Chairman was re-elected Pre- 
sident, and he nominated E. Doubleday, 
esq. F.L.S. and Dr. Bossey, Vice-Presi- 
dents. Mr. J. Reynolds, Mr. G. E. 
Dennes, F.L.S. and Mr. T. Sansom, A.L.S. 
were respectively re-elected Treasurer, 
Secretary, and Librarian. 





CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

The council of the institution of Civil 
Engineers have awarded the ‘Telford 
medals and Walker premiums for 1844, 
the former to the first eleven :— 

To W. Fairbairn, for his peper on the 
properties of the iron ores of Samakoff 
(Turkey), &c.;—to J. Murray, for his 
description and drawings’ of the removal 
of the lighthouse on the north pier at 
Sunderland ; —to J. Bremner, for his 
papers on Pulteney Town harbour, Sarclet 
harbour, a new piling engine, and an ap- 
paratus for floating large stones for har- 
bour-works ;—to A. Murray, for his paper 
on the construction and proper propor- 
tions of steam boilers ;—to A. A. Croll, 
for his paper on the purification of coal- 
gass, &c. ;—to J. Braidwood, for his paper 
and drawings descriptive of the means of 
rendering large supplies of water available 
in cases of fire, &c. ;—to J. Samuda, for 
his account of the atmospheric railway ;— 
to C. H. Gregory, for his paper on railway 
cuttings and embankments ;—to Captain 
W.S. Moorsom, for his description and 
drawings of the Avon bridge at Tewkes- 
bury ;—to T. Grissell, for his description 
and model of the scaffolding used in erect- 
ing the Nélson Column ;—to C. Manby, 
secretary, for the translation and arrange- 
ment of the History of the Canal and 
Sluices of Katwyk, and the description of 
the works of the Amsterdam and Rotter- 
dam Railway, by the Chev. Conrad. 

The Walker premium to the eight fol- 
lowing :—To the Chev. Conrad, for his 
description and drawings of the works of 
the Amsterdam and Rotterdam Railway ; 
—to J. Leslie, for his description and 
drawings of the iron lock-gates of the 
Montrose docks;—to J. G. Thompson, 
for his description and drawing of the 
landslip in the Ashley cutting, Great 
Western Railway ;—to J. Timperley, for 
his account of the building of the Welling- 
ton Bridge, Leeds ;—to G. W. Hemans, 
for his description and drawing of a 
wrought-iron lattice bridge on the Dublin 
and Drogheda Railway ;—to W. Evill, 
jun. for his description and drawings of 
the London terminus of the Eastern 
Counties’ Railway ;—to A. J. Dodson, 
for his description and drawings of the 
hydraulic traversing frame used on the 
Great Western Railway; to J. Forrest, 
jun, for his drawings and diagrams illus- 


trative of numerous papers read at the 
meetings. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

The session of this society for 1844— 
45 commenced on the 14th Nov. The 
first reading consisted of a further illus- 
tration of the Greek inscription on the 
stele of Xanthus, a copy of which, taken 
by the eye, together with the Lycian in- 
scription on the same stele, was published 
in the last volume of the Society’s Trans- 
actions. Colonel Leake, a letter from 
whom accompanied the plate, has subse- 
quently had an opportunity of examining 
a cast of its surface, brought home by Mr. 
Fellows, the result of which has been 
various corrections in the reading of the 
epigram as formerly proposed. These 
corrections he submitted on the present 
occasion to the society in the form of a 
new version ; but which, although ditfer- 
ing from the former in several of the 
words and expressions, does not materially 
alter the sense of the epigram, or invali- 
date the general inferences deducible from 
this monument, as stated by him on the 
former occasion. The date of the monu- 
ment appears, from the orthography and 
the form of the letters, to be of the first 
half of the 4th century before the Chris- 
tian era. Asiatic Greek inscriptions of 
that early date are extremely rare, and 
the present document is the more inte- 
resting as there can be little doubt that 
the actions of the same son of Harpagus, 
recorded in the Greek epigram, formed 
the subject of the Lycian inscriptions, 
between two portions of which the Greek 
epigram occurs, and consequently that 
the Greek furnishes a key, though it is 
feared an insufficient one, to the decy- 
phering of the Lycian. The presumed 
date of the stele of Xanthus affords strong 
reason for believing that the greater part 
of the monuments inscribed with Lycian 
characters, and found in various parts of 
Lycia, are of the 5th and 4th centuries 
B.c. The style of the sculptures found 
on many of them strongly confirms this 
supposition. It was in those ages that 
Lycia chiefly flourished, under the dele- 
gated authority of the Greek king, but 
enjoying those municipal and federal 
institutions for which Lycia was renowned 
as late as the reign of Augustus. 

A second reading followed, comprising 
the life of Walter Mapes, by Mr. Wright, 
written for the second volume of the So. 
ciety’s ‘‘ Biographia Britannica,’ now in 
the press. 

By the death of Mrs. Richards, widow 
of the Rev. Dr. Richards, of St. Martin’s, 
a legacy of 5000/., left by her late hus- 
band, falls to the Royal Society of Litera- 
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ture, in the council of which the rev. 
doctor was long an active member. A 
good historical article in the Edinburgh 
Review, last year, described the original 
endowment of the society by George IV. 
with the truly royal bounty of eleven 
hundred guineas a year (ten pensions to 
distinguished authors of one hundred 
guineas each, and a hundred guineas for 
two gold medals) ; and regretted that this 
munificent patronage had ceased with the 
life of the founder. The present accession 
will in some measure repair the loss; for 
it will enable the council to print, annu- 
ally, perhaps, some valuable inedited 
MS., agreeably to Dr. Richards’ will. 
SYRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY. 

Dec. 3. The first meeting of a So- 
ciety bearing this designation, was held 
in Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square. 
The learned orientalist, Dr. John Lee, 
delivered upon the occasion an introduc- 
tory address, in which he particularly 
pointed out the advantages which might 
and have accrued to the progress of dis- 
covery in regard to Egypto-Syrian anti- 
quities and history, by the labours of per- 
sons residing in this country, as well as by 
travellers. Upwards of seventy members 
had inrolled their names, including many 
distinguished travellers and _ oriental 
scholars, such as Profs. Grotefend, Las- 
sen, Bournouf, Koeppen, Lepsius, the 
Venerable Archdeacon Robinson, the Rev. 
Samuel Lee, Professor of Hebrew, and 
the Rev. Thomas Jarrett, Professor of 
Arabic, at Cambridge, the Rev. Drs. 
Renouard and Hincks, and Messrs. Ains- 
worth, Floyd, and Campbell, late mem- 
bers of the Euphrates Expedition. He 
stated that it was not contemplated ori- 
ginally that the Society should be more 
than a private association of those in- 
terested in Syro-Egyptian history and re- 
mains ; but that, in consequence of the fa- 
cilities now afforded to travellers, so great 
an interest had been evinced in the plans 
and objects of the society, that it was 
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deemed advisable to open the doors to all 
who take pleasure in observing the changes 
which are now going on in the East—to 
establish lectures and conversazione, and 
to admit ladies as well as gentlemen. The 
Hon. Secretary, Dr. Holt Yates, then de- 
livered an introductory address. 

Dr. Holt Yates, as hon. secretary, then 
communicated a detailed plan of the views 
and objects of the society, which proposed 
to itself to encourage and advance litera- 
ture, science, and the arts, throughout 
anterior Asia and Egypt, as well as to 
increase our knowledge in all matters re- 
lating to the antiquities, history, natural 
history, and present condition of those 
countries. This was followed by an inaugu- 
ral dissertation of considerable length, de-« 
tailing the progress of discovery within the 
last half century in these very remarkable 
countries, the cradle of the human race, 
and the first home of the arts and sciences. 
He gave a summary account of the Eu- 
phrates Expedition, and pointed out the 
importance of promoting education among 
the natives, and of establishing medical 
practitioners in Syria and Egypt. He 
mentioned that a hospital had lately been 
opened at Damascus, under British aus- 
pices, and had received the sanction and 
co-operation of all the authorities ; that 
2,500 patients had been relieved there 
during the last four months, and that a 
course of medical lectures (the first, 
perhaps, ever delivered in Syria) had been 
commenced by Dr. Jas. B. Thompson, on 
the Ist of October last. . 





Mr. Buirtron has discovered the time 
and place of interment of Joun AuBREy, 
which have long been sought, and re- 
garded as desiderata relating to that dis- 
tinguished Antiquary. He has also met 
with many facts and letters concerning 
him, which will tend to give much interest 
to the Memoir he is preparing for the 
Second Volume of the Wiltshire Topo- 
graphical Society’s Transactions. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
Dec. 2. J. B. Papworth, esq. V.P. in 
the chair. This was the opening meeting 
of the session. B. Green, esq. of New- 
castle upon Tyne, was elected a Fellow ; 
and prizes (books) were delivered to 
Messrs. Baker and Deane, students to the 
Institute, for the best architectural com- 
position, and for the best series of sketches, 
on subjects proposed by the Council. 
Drawings were exhibited illustrative of 
Gent. Mag. Vou, XXIII, 


the painted decorations in the church of 
S. Francesco di Assisi, and a description 
was read, communicated by C. H. Wilson, 
esq. with some observations on the poly- 
chromatic decorations of the early Italian 
churches in general. The church at As- 
sisi was the work of Jacopo |’Alemanno, 
father of the more celebrated Arnolfo da 
Lupo, and is remarkable as one of the 
most perfect examples of an architectural 
monument of that age, —— by the 
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painter. The entire church, withinside, 
is covered with colour, the work partly of 
Greek artists, and partly that of Cimabué, 
Giotto Giottino, and Guinta Pisano, and 
their assistants, constituting it a most 
precious monument of the art of those 
early times. The importance and merit 
of these works by Cimabui, have been 
recognized by all the writers on art. The 
fervour of Italian art had given vitality 
to the inanimate forms of the Greeks, and 
the figures introduced are greatly superior 
in style, although the arabesque de- 
corations with which they are combined 
are altogether Byzantine in character, and 
decidedly inferior to those of earlier date 
in St. Mark’s, at Venice. In the orna- 
ments of Giotto and his school in the 
Scovigni, and Chapel of St. George, at 
Padua, in those of Spinello Aretino, in 
St. Miniato, at Florence, and elsewhere, 
and in the works of Fra Beato Angelico, 
we have indications of a more refined 
taste and of progress. 

Dec. 16. Mr. Papworth in the chair. 
James Walker, esq. £.R.S. President of 
the Institute of Civil Engineers, was elected 
an Honorary Member. 

A model and drawings were exhibited 
of the mode adopted by Mr. Murray in 
moving the lighthouse at Sunderland. 

A paper was read by Mr. J. J. Scoles, 
“On the Monuments existing in the 
Valley of Jehosaphat, near Jerusalem.” 
These monuments might possess little in- 
terest if viewed merely with regard to 
their dimensions or architectural merits, 
but, as they are almost the only buildings 
of any antiquity remaining in or about 
Jerusalem, and as tradition has invested 
them with the names of Absalom and 
Zachariah, it becomes an object of some 
interest to the archeologist to ascertain, 
if possible, the period at which they 
were really executed. In style, they are 
strangely mixed, the Greek orders being 
blended with the Egyptian character and 
form. The most remarkable, “the Pillar 
of Absalom,’’ exhibits engaged columns 
of the Ionic order, Doric frieze, an Egyp- 
tian cavetto cornice, and a high conical 
roof, the whole being excavated and de- 
tached from the solid rock. ‘The Tomb 
of Zachariah” is of the same general 
character, but less decorated, and sur- 
mounted by apyramid. There are several 
other tombs, but their features are less 
peculiar. One excavation, however, ex- 
hibits a pediment decorated with foliage 
of Greek character. On reviewing the 
architectural details, Mr. Scoles was of 
opinion that they are to be referred to the 
period of the Roman dominion in Syria 
and Egypt. The pyramidal form was very 
frequently used by the Romans in monu- 
mental structures. 


CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 

Nov. 28. The Committee cailed the 
particular attention of the meeting to some 
specimens of brasses lately executed by 
the Messrs. Waller, of London. These 
will show that the ancient sepulchral 
brasses can be most successfully rivalled. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury presented ela- 
borate casts of a third high tomb and 
weepers, which forms the last of the set 
given by his lordship. 

Some excellent specimens of wood- 
carving by Mr. Ringham of Ipswich were 
exhibited, and explained by the Rev. P. 
Freeman, chairman of the Committee. 
He observed, that three out of the prize 
competitors at the exhibition of wood- 
carving in London, when Mr. Ringham 
was one, had been brought up in a school 
of ecclesiastical work. 

A coloured drawing of a piece of old 
needlework, supposed to be part of a cope, 
now used as an antependium, from H. L. 
Styleman Le Strange, esq. was submitted 
to the meeting. 

A paper was then read by the Rev. F. 
W. Collison, M.A. Fellow of St. John’s 
College, on the History of Altars. He 
adduced them from ancient writers in 
chronological order, which mentioned the 
material of the altar; showing that stone 
and wood had been simultaneously used 
in most ages of the Church; and proving 
that Bingham is on more than one occa- 
sion wrong in inferring from particular 
passages that wood was the more common 
material. Examples were enumerated of 
altars in wood, stone, gold, silver, and 
even in earth ; and much interesting in- 
formation about ancient churches was 
contained in the passages which were 
quoted. Mr. Collison next showed that 
Ridley’s injunction for breaking down al- 
tars could not be binding upon other dio- 
ceses. He sketched the history of the 
disputes respecting altars from that time 
to the accession of William of Orange, 
assigning each order or counter-order 
bearing on the subject to its right place. 
One point he satisfactorily established : 
that stone altars were distinctly enjoined 
by the last enactment of the Church, at 
the revision in 1662; at which the Ru- 
brick enforcing the use of such ornaments 
of the Ministers as were in use in the 
second year of King Edward VI. was 
strengthened by the remarkable insertion 
of the words ‘‘ ornaments of the Church.” 
No one could deny that a stone altar was 
such an ornament in the year referred to ; 
and this Rubrick of 1662 is the only au- 
thoritative standard of the Church, re- 
pealing absolutely any intervening canons, ° 
precedents, or injunctions. In the course 
of some remarks on this paper, it was 
stated that stone tables are at this day 
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almost universally used by the Protest- 
ants abroad (as was also argued by Durel 
in his ‘*Government of Foreign Re- 
formed Churches,” p. 30, ed. 1662), while 
the altars of the Roman Catholics are 
universally cased in wood. 

The President adverted to a report, 
about which questions had been asked, 
concerning a legacy of 6,000/7. which was 
said to have been left to the society ; 
communications had been received which 
authorised him to say that he believed it 
to be true, though not of such a nature as 
to justify the committee in announcing it 
officially. Sixty members have been added 
to the society this term. 





CAMBERWELL CHURCH. 

The new parish church of Camberwell, 
dedicated to St. Giles, is the most magni- 
ficent ecclesiastical structure recently 
completed in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don. Itis built on the site of the old 
church, which was destroyed by fire early 
in 1841. Shortly after that occurrence a 
rate for 20,000/., in addition to the amount 
received from the insurance of the late 
church, was voted for the work. It was 
then intended to accommodate 2000 per- 
sons, and an addition was to have been 
made to the churchyard to render it capa- 
ble of receiving it. The spire would have 
been 225 feet high, and the whole struc- 
ture carried out ina style of which mo- 
dern funds rarely admit. Unfortunately, 
however, when every preliminary was 
completed, a protest was entered against 
the rate by a malcontent parishioner, 
founded on some alleged want of techni- 
cality in taking the rates at the vestry; 
and the objection being confirmed, in 
some measure, by legal opinion, it was 
thought most prudent to appeal again to 
the vestry, when, to avoid needless dis- 
putes, a compromise was agreed to, re- 
ducing the rate to 12,000/., and the ac- 
commodation to 1500 persons. The pre- 
sent design, by Messrs. Scott and Moffatt, 
is in the style of the latter half of the thir- 
teenth century, being the transition be- 
tween the early-English and the Decorated 
style. The plan is cruciform, having 
a central tower and spire. This plan has 
been adopted partly as the most suitable 
to the present site, in which a western 
tower would be much hidden by surround. 
ing buildings, and partly as being the 
usual form in ancient times for the mother 
church of a large district containing other 
subordinate churches. The mass of the 
walls is built of rubble-work of Kentish 
rag stone, mixed with the materials from 
the old church. The exterior is faced with 
hammer-dressed stone from Yorkshire, 
with dressings of Caen stone. The relief 
produced by the two descriptions of stone 
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gives a pleasing effect, and in a great mea- 
sure compensates for the simplicity of the 
details. The buttresses and other projec- 
tions are bold and massive, and through- 
out solidity of construction and boldness 
of outline and proportion appear to have 
been studied rather than highly orna- 
mented finish. The roof, which is of a 
high pitch, is covered with slab slates, 
which have the same general effect as lead. 
Though the details are in themselves 
simple, they have considerable variety, 
and the windows to the east end of the 
transepts are of large size and ornamental 
character. The entrance through the 
north porch is groined with stone, the 
carved boss bearing the arms of Mr. Storie 
the Vicar. The nave is supported on each 
side by five arches, resting on alternately 
round and octagonal pillars, with carved 
capitals. The tower is supported by four 
massive clustered columns of the hardest 
and most solid stonework, and the space 
below the tower is groined with stone. 
The remainder is covered with high- 
pitched open roofs, plain in their design, 
but massive in construction. Low open 
seats or pews, chiefly of oak, fill the nave. 
The pulpit is of oak, and its panels con- 
tain paintings, on porcelain slabs, of our 
Saviour and the Four Evangelists, which, 
with an encaustic floor in the chancel, 
were presented by Mr. Thomas Garrett, 
of Herne-bill. The chancel is fitted up 
with oak stalls in the sides, for choristers. 
The communion table is of stone, on pil- 
lars of the same, behind which is a screen 
of stone, containing the Commandments 
in illuminated characters. The west win- 
dow contains stained glass, chiefly antient, 
and preserved from the old church. A 
fine organ has been erected. 





NEW CHURCH AT MARKINGTON. 
The new church of St. Michael, at 
Markington, in the parish of Ripon, which 
was consecrated by the Bishop of Ripon 
on the 29th Oct. is a very beautiful little 
stracture, erected from the design of Mr. 
A. H. Cates, of York, in the early or 
geometrical Decorated style. It stands 
on a commodious and picturesque site, 
closely adjacent to the village, the gift of 
E. H. Reynard, esq. The plan consists of 
chancel, with sacristy on the north, nave, 
and south porch. The western gable is 
surmounted by an open belfry with two 
bells. The chancel, elevated by one step, 
is of full size, with priest’s door on the 
south, and is parted from the nave by a 
good carved oak rood-screen. The altar 
is of stone, raised on three steps, and 
having the five crosses patée incised on 
the table. In the south wall are a piscina 
and two sediliae On the south side of the 
chancel arch, within the nave, is a double 
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stone reading-pew, where the prayers are 
said towards the north, and the lessons 
read to the people towards the west. On 
the other side of the chancel-arch a stone 
pulpit projects from the wall, with access 
from the sacristy. On the left hand, en- 
tering the church from the porch, stands 
the stone font, of good design. The porch 
is fitted with stone seats on the sides. 
All the roofs are open, of admirable pitch, 
forming equilateral triangles. The trusses 
of the nave roof are of oak, resting on 
stone corbels; the other timbers are of 
deal stained. The roofs of the chancel and 
porch are boarded upon the spars, those of 
the nave and sacristy ceiled between the 
spars. The east window is a copy of the 
well-known window at Dunchurch, in 
Gloucestershire. It is filled with stained 
glass from the works of the Messrs. Wailes, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and is worthy of 
the admiration it has received from all who 
have beheld it. In the centre light is a 
figure of Christ on the cross, with the four 
Evangelistic symbols at the corners, and 
surmounted by an Agnus Dei. In the 
lower part is a figure of St. Michael and 
the Dragon. In the dexter light is a figure 
of the Blessed Virgin, above which is the 
monogram of Maria; and in the lower 
part the Agony in the Garden. In the 
sinister light, a figure of St. John the 
Evangelist, surmounted by his badge, a 
winged serpent issuing from a chalice ; 


and below, Christ bearing his Cross. In 
the heads of these two side-lights are 
angels bearing scrolls, with the scripture, 
‘¢ Non mea voluntas,’’—*‘ sed tua fiat.’’ 
In the centre of the tracery, in the head of 
the window, the triangle trefoiled has the 
shield of the Trinity. The upper sphe- 
rical triangle has the usual represen- 
tation of the Trinity, surrounded by 
the sun, moon, and stars; and the two 
at the sides, angels bearing scrolls, with 
Scriptures. The side windows are lan- 
cets, with cusped heads. The west 
window, of two lights, is copied from the 
very elegant decorated windows at Great 
Haseley, Oxfordshire. The church has 
kneelings for more than 200 worshippers, 
and has been erected for less than 900/. 
including also the expense of the walls 
round half an acre of burial ground, the 
communion plate, &c. &c. The family of 
the late Wm. Wilberforce, esq. give 1000/7, 
towards the endowment. The Ven. R. J. 
Wilberforce, Archdeacon of the East Rid- 
ing, said prayers on the day of dedication, 
and the Ven. S. Wilberforce, Archdeacon 
of Surrey, preached. The sermon, at the 
unanimous request of the Bishop, clergy, 
and laity assembled, is to be pubiished. 
It is intended to proceed with the erection 
of a parsonage-house forthwith, for which 
E. H. Reynard, esq. has also given a 
suitable site of two acres of land. 
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NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

Dec. 19. Lord Albert Conyngham, 
K.C.H. President, in the chair. 

A letter from the Rev. Henry Christmas 
to C. R. Smith, esq. was read, on three 
inedited coins. One, a blundered coin of 
Eadgar, but which Mr. Christmas saw 
reason to believe was struck at Bury, and 
if so, adds another to the list of mints em- 
ployed by that sovereign. Another, a 
penny of Henry III. having the reverse 
retrograde HALLI ON. RVLA. In remark- 
ing on this coin Mr. Christmas gave se- 
veral reasons for assigning the pennies 
with the short cross on the reverse to 
Henry III. instead of to his grandfather, 
and quoted several analogies of the 
Scottish coinage to support his opinion. 
He considered it possible that there would 
one day be discovered specimens of two 
distinct English coinages of John, the 
latter closely resembling the first of his 
son. The third coin was the long looked 
for halfpenny of Edward VI. and Mr. 
Christmas observed that it differed con- 
siderably from what was expected ; instead 
of having the arms on the reverse, and a 
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rose on the obverse, it bears on the ob- 
verse, the head of the King in profile, 
looking to the right, and the legend 
E. D. G@ ROSA. SINE.SPINA, On the 
reverse, the cross and pellets, with the 
legend CIVITAS . LONDON, thus not only 
adding a coin never noticed before to the 
English series, but extending the series of 
London coins with the cross and pellets, 
and the name of the city, from the first to 
the last Edward. 

Mr. C. R. Smith exhibited impressions 
of British silver coins found on the coast 
of Sussex, near Alfriston, one of the 
same series in brass found at Springhead, 
near Gravesend, and a new variety (in 
silver) of the coins of Cunobelin. Mr. 
Smith observed that he had collected the 
casts, (being unable to procure the actual 
coins,) with a view to record the localities 
in which these obscure and unappropriated 
British coins were found, in order to as- 
sist, by a collection of specimens and facts, 
their proper classification. An almost 
total disregard of this essential precau- 
tion in the numismatists of past days, de- 
tracted considerably from the value of 
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the British coins preserved in our cabi- 
nets, and those engraved in numismatic 
works. The Sussex coins have helmeted 
heads (not unlike some of the Gaulish) on 
one side, and grotesque horses and scrolls 
on the other ; they weigh 20 grains and 10 
grains. The only coins of this peculiar 
type that have been brought before the 
public are those of Dr. Mantell, figured 
in the Numismatic Chronicle, and the 
specimens now produced; all were found 
in Sussex. The brass British coin found 
at Springhead, Mr. Smith stated to be a 
new variety; it bears on the obverse (in- 
cuse) a horse, between the legs of which 
are the letters cac; on the reverse, the 
wheatear, and indications of the letters 
caM. The remaining coin is also a new 
addition to those of Cunobelin ; it has on 
the obverse a well-executed horse with 
head turned back, beneath, cvno ; on the 
reverse a flower, in which Mr. Birch 
traces a resemblance to the silphium upon 
the coins of Cyrene; across the field 
caMv. Mr. Akerman remarked that the 
Numismatic Society had certainly been 
the means of directing the energies of nu- 
mismatists in their investigation of the 
British coins to a proper channel. A ge- 
neration since scarcely one British or 
Gaulish coin was understood ; now 4a vast 
number of the latter were appropriated to 
localities or chiefs, and many of the 
former had been explained, including the 
hitherto mysterious one with the word 
TASCIOVAN, so happily read by Mr. 
Birch ; and he made no doubt but that 
others would ere long be interpreted by 
means of ascertaining correctly the locali- 
ties in which they are discovered. He 
(Mr. Akerman) had recently been closely 
examining all the recorded varieties of 
Gaulish and British coins, with a view to 
their publication, and he was convinced 
that ere long many doubts and obscure 
points would be cleared up or removed. 
In pointing out the distinctive characters 
of Gaulish and British coins, Mr. Aker- 
man stated that the label in which we 
frequently found words or letters upon 
British coins, he had never noticed upon 
a Gaulish specimen. Mr. Birch consi- 
dered the coins exhibited valuable and 
worthy of being engraved. 

Mr. Smith then stated that, by leave 
of the central committee of the British 
Archeological Association, he was enabled 
to lay before the meeting an account of a 
discovery of upwards of 1200 Roman 
coins near Gloucester, on the property of 
Mr. Thomas Baker, of Watercombs House, 
Bisley. The coins were found in an 
earthen jar or vase in one of the apart- 
ments of an extensive Roman building in 
progress of excavation, under the superin- 

endance and at the expense of Mr. Baker, 
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A plan of the chambers of the buildings 
which have been laid open was exhibited. 
The coins range from the Tetrici to Al- 
lectus, including most of the intervening 
emperors, and are all in fine preservation ; 
of the first there are many hundreds, of the 
last, only one specimen. This single coin 
of Allectus was, however, Mr. Smith ob- 
served, a new variety. It reads, Obv. 
IMP C ALLECTVS P Ava. Rev. vieTort 
GER. Victoria Germanica, This reverse 
occurs on the coins of Carausius, but had 
never before been noticed on those of his 
successor. Mr. Akerman said, that he 
was reluctantly compelled to consider 
many of the inscriptions upon coins of 
Allectus and Carausius to be borrowed 
at random by the artists from the coins 
of preceding reigns. Mr. Smith said that 
in some instances these coins might de- 
serve to be regarded as mere copies, like 
particular types of most of the Roman 
emperors; but in other cases they bore 
every sign of adaptation to the circum- 
stances they referred to, and he thought 
might be relied on as affording historical 
evidence. Thus, the specimen exhibited 
was probably struck to record an advantage 
gained over some of the German tribes 
which already infested the coasts of 
Britain, either by sea, in their own terri- 
tories, or on occasion of their making a 
descent on Britain. Mr. Bergne re- 
marked, that it was singular how uniformly 
coins, when discovered in large quantities, 
were found to agree with the received 
scale of rarity. It was the case in the 
present instance, and it was seldom or 
never that a rare coin was rendered 
common by fresh discoveries.—Several 
new members were proposed, and the 
meeting adjourned to Jan. 23. 





The Coin Forgers.—A notice has just 
been received from France, to put col- 
lectors and antiquaries in England on 
their guard against a fresh issue from the 
Paris forgers’ mint, of well-executed 
imitations of rare Saxon and English coins. 
One of the gang who in the west of France 
recently bore the name of Noffman or 
Hoffman, is now on his road to this 
country with a large quantity of these 
forgeries, mixed up, to lull suspicion, with 
some genuine coins. It is supposed he is 
connected with a clever forger of ancient 
coins named Rosseau, a man who has not 
the excuse of poverty or want of educas 
tion to shield him from the dishonour 
that attaches to such pursuits. By a 
recent law, the obtaining of money by 
passing forged coins is a serious offence, 
and the injured party is empowered to 
obtain a magistrate’s warrant for the ap. 
prehension of the swindler, who is liable 
to transportation upon conviction, 
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CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 

Dec. 13. The terminal meeting was 
held in Clare Hall combination-room, the 
Rev. the President in the chair. Mr. 
Woodham gave a short account of the 
different bequests which formed the ori- 
ginal library of Jesus’ college. He shewed 
to the society the following books belong- 
ing to that library :—A Sermon of John 
Alcock, Bishop of Ely, preached at St. 
Mary’s, printed by Wynkyn de Worde; 
the Legend of the Life of St. Rhadegund, 
presented to the society by Dr. Farmer ; 
a MS. of Fuller, being a sort of calendar, 
containing in parallel columns the events 
relating to the different colleges from the 
Conquest—Mr. Woodham suggested that 
this might probably be found useful for 
inquiries into academical history ; a MS. 
book, containing the general Orders of 
the Duke of Marlborough in the Campaign 
1705-6. Of this he promised to furnish a 
further account at the next meeting. 

Mr. Smith gave an account of a barrow 
that was opened at Fulbourn, at which he 
was present in September. He found 
several fragments of vessels and bones, 
and one very perfect vessel containing 
ashes. These he laid on the table. He 
mentioned also that there were several 
other barrows in the same neighbourhood, 
which had not as yet been opened. He 
also shewed a stone celt, and some flint 
arrow-heads found in Ireland. 

Mr. C. W. Goodwin exhibited two 
drawings of stone cofiins found in Angle- 
sey. 

Toutes Corrie then gave an account 
of the early libraries of England, begin- 
ning with the list of books sent by Pope 
Gregory through Augustine. He shewed 
what were the common studies in the 
earlier ages by the uniform nature of the 
books contained in the different libraries. 

A very beautiful Roman vase, of purple 
glass, was exhibited by Mr. Inskip, of 
Shefford, Beds, which, with various other 
highly interesting articles, forming that 
gentleman’s collection, were purchased by 
the society. The meeting adjourned to 
Friday, Feb. 21. 





THE CANTERBURY MUSEUM. 


The Canterbury Museum has recently 
been enriched by a collection of Greek 
and Egyptian antiquities. It consists of 
sculptured marbles, terra-cotta figures, 
lamps, vessels used in the interment of 
the dead, as well as others for every-day 
purposes, a metal mirror, parts of a san- 
dal, all of which are relics of Greek or 
Egyptian art; a Mexican figure used as a 
water cooler; a rude Swedish copper coin 
(a two-crown piece), a mask of Charles 
XIII, of Sweden, taken after death, with 


a few other miscellaneous articles; the 
whole forming the most valuable addition 
to the Museum that has been contributed 
for many years past. 

The Marbles consist of commemorative 
tablets, with various subjects sculptured 
upon them, illustrative of their fabulous 
history or their modes of worship. On 
some of them are inscriptions in an early 
Greek character. The figures are mostly 
carved in that primeval style of art, in 
which a succession of ridges and furrows 
in the garments made up for those bold 
and massive shadows which distinguish a 
later and better period of the art. It was 
customary for the convalescent to offer 
gifts, which remained in the temple, for 
any disease from which they had been 
ridded; thus, portions of the body, as 
hands and feet, were often presented in 
marble or in metal; four of these, either 
broken from large subjects, or that had 
been votive offerings, are amongst the col- 
lection. 

There are six small heads of various and 
interesting character, and the lower parts 
of the figure of a fawn of exquisite work- 
manship. One of the most attractive of 
the marbles is a full-length of a draped 
figure, in a good style of art, and perfect 
in all save the head and arms. In another, 
which appears to have been part of the 
frieze of a building, the artist has shown 
perfect skill in the manner of tooling, 
so as to give the effect of shadow from 
above to the spectator below. It is a 
figure floating through the air surrounded 
by fillets and flowers, resembling those 
on the Temple of the Winds. There are 
70 specimens of painted vases, and some 
of great beauty, and thirty specimens of 
terra-cottas, of various degrees of excel- 
lence ; but one, probably the head of a 
Greek poetess, it being crowned with a 
garland of berried ivy, is of exquisite 
beauty ; the lips, the nostril, the eye, 
beam with inspiration. Two tiles also 
deserve minute inspection—the one a 
mask, found at Rhodes; the other, a 
spirited sketch of chariot-racing. There 
are several small heads, some with much 
grace of expression, and one of consider- 
able interest, it clearly being a represen- 
tation of one of the Hebrew nation. An- 
other—a female figure with Pan-pipes—is 
mirthful and peculiar in expression of 
countenance. Amongst the terra-cottas 
are many of the Egyptian deities, some- 
what rudely executed ; but there are some 
of a Bacchanalian character of great merit. 
Among animals, a dog’s head, with a wolf- 
ish expression, and a pig, are the most re« 
markable. 

The cleft pomegranite, showing its 
grains, is here, and very similar to the 
same fruit introduced in modern festoons 
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of fruit and flowers, both in wood and 
stone. 

There is a collection of sixteen lamps, 
and not two of them are similar. On one 
is the representation of an old man feed- 
ing the flame with oil; on another is 
shown the manner in which burdens were 
carried. But the most interesting of all 
is a square one, on which, in low relief, 
is represented the scene in the Odyssey, 
where Ulysses, sailing off the coast of 
Ithaca, is delayed by the Syrens. 

There are several other things equally 
curious in themselves, that cannot so 
readily be classed, such as a metal mirror, 
evidently of the same shape as that de- 
picted upon one of the vases (No. 7); it 
is now in a very corroded state. A small 
scarabeeus, formed of jade stone, and 
covered with hieroglyphics. A crucible 
dug up at Naxos, of the same form as 
that in present use, and, what is no less 
singular, of the same material, namely, 
plumbago. Not the least interesting of 
these miscellaneous articles are the casts 
from a plate of copper engraved on both 
sides, found in Sweden, covered with an 
inscription in what is called in the north 
of Europe, the Nagry character, but which 
appears to be a mixture of Egyptian and 
Runic. 





ANTIQUITIES AT RADIPOLE, DORSET. 


Mr. Medhurst has been lately prose- 
cuting his researches in the neighbour- 
hood of Radipole. On removing the soil 
of a bank adjoining the public road lead. 
ing to Radipole, on the brow of the rising 
ground a little westward of the Spa, he 
found a skeleton lying nearly east and 
west ; an urn was found in the right hand, 
and preserved quite perfect ; it was of the 
common black clay. He also found two 
other skeletons and two more urns, one 
of the black clay, the other the red or 
Samian ; he also found one near of a dif- 
ferent shape of yellow clay, with signs of 
a handle on the side. A few days after- 
wards he made further search a little 
eastward, but still on the brow of the hill, 
and within two feet of the surface he 
found a skeleton lying east and west on 
its face, the left arm crossing the back, 
and within the bend of the arm, against 
its side, an urn of the common black clay, 
which fell to pieces in spite of every en- 
deavour to preserve it; the soil being 
damp, the urn was ina state of decom- 
position. Close to this skeleton another 
was found in a reverse position, the head 
lying towards the east. Neither of these 
skeletons was perfectly straight, the 
second was rather crossing the former. 
A few feet distant a female skeleton was 


found, lying nearly north and south 
the head southward, the left arm crossing 
the back, the right hand by its side hold- 
ing a knife, the blade partaking the shape 
of a pruning knife ; it was much corroded ; 
the legs of the skeleton were crossed; at 
the feet of this skeleton the head of 
another came in close contact, the legs 
bending towards the west. Several other 
skeletons were found lying in different 
directions, one of remarkably large size, 
having at his feet an urn of the common 
black clay, but from its perishable con- 
dition too far gone to be preserved ; some 
of the skeletons were observed lying 
across each other, and in some instances 
only portions of skeletons were met with. 
Numerous pieces of pottery, evidently of 
broken urns, a great quantity of stones 
and remains of pitching, with scattered 
parcels of ashes, indicative of the action of 
fire, with jaw-bones of sheep, teeth of an 
ox and boar, and a few shells of the com- 
mon cockle, were found mixed among the 
earth. It is worthy of remark that these 
remains were found near a Roman cause- 
way, and it is evident the soil is artificial, 
being very different from that a few yards 
distant: this made soil is within an area 
of about 150 yards. As this land was in- 
closed about 60 years ago, the line of the 
road from Weymouth to the village of 
Radipole passing over it, unquestionably 
caused the removal of a portion of the 
soil, when the skeletons, &c. might have 
been disturbed to a certain extent, as the 
broken pottery and irregular position of 
some of the skeletons plainly indicates 
such an occurrence, no caution being used 
in examining or taking care of such re- 
mains by the parties engaged in the work 
at that time. The knife found with the 
female skeleton was given to W. Eliot, 
esq. the proprietor of the land where the 
remains were met with; the other articles 
preserved are in the possession of Mr. 
Medhurst, who is indefatigable in his pur- 
suit and search for Roman remains in this 
neighbourhood, and by whose discrimina- 
tion and perseverance the late interesting 
relics have been brought into public notice. 

The finding of skeletons in this locality 
is by no means unusual ; several have been 
lately met with on Buckland Ripers farm, 
in ploughing the ground, and also on 
Tatton farm, in the same parish ; several 
have been found in stone coffins, but, as 
no search has been particularly made for 
coins, they have been seldcm discovered. 
A denarius of Constantine was a little 
while ago taken up with the soil at the 
Back Water, Weymouth, in indifferent 
preservation. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 

On the 12th Nov. a serious insurrec- 
tion broke out at Logrono, in Old Cas- 
tile, at the head of which Martin Zur- 
bano placed himself, advancing towards 
Burgos, To the ery of “ Live the Con- 
stitution of 1837,” was added ‘ Live 
Isabella II., and death to the tyrants.” 
This insurrection was soon quelled, and 
the brother-in-law and one of the sons of 
Zurbano were arrested. The mother and 
mother-in-law of young Zurbano set off 
for Madrid, and petitioned the Queen to 
spare his life, but without effect, as it 
appears he was executed, together with 
Capt. Ballanos and Francisco Hervias. 
The house of Zurbano was razed to the 
ground, his furniture burned, and his 
horses and cattle destroyed ; but he is at 
present undiscovered. Ten of his sol- 
diers, who voluntarily surrendered, have 
been sentenced to ten years’ confinement. 
General Prim has also been sentenced to 
six years’ imprisonment, and Col, Ortega, 
his aide-de-camp, to be transported to 
the Havannah. A council of war has 
been instituted for the trial of insurgents 
in other districts. 

SWEDEN. 

The King of Sweden has approved of 
all the modifications by the States in the 
fundamental law. The principal modi- 
fications are—Convocation of the Diet 
every three years; the right of the King 
to give or to refuse his sanction to pro- 
jects of law adopted by the States during 
the sitting of the Diet; the suppression 
of all distinctions of nobility amongst the 
members of the supreme tribunal; the 
abolition of the right of suspending the 
publication of journals. 

AMERICA. 

The election of President (contrary to 
the expectation which had prevailed) has 
been decided in favour of Mr. Polk, the 
democratic, or Loco Foco, candidate, in 
prefence to Mr, Clay, the representative 
of the Whigs. 

The Montreal papers state the total 
returns in favour of the Governor-Gene- 
ral to be 42 against 27 Radicals, with 
four doubtful, making a total of decided 
elections of 73, and the whole number is 
84. This appears to be decisive. 

The Republics of South America 
are nearly all in a state of anarchy and 
— 


TAHITI. 


On the 20th of June a body of natives 
having assembled at Point Venus, and 
their proximity being considered too near 
for safety, Governor Bruat marched 
against them at the head of 400 French. 
The natives having received intelligence 
of their approach, placed themselves in 
ambush, and allowed the main body to 
pass; but, as the rear-guard were pass- 
ing in front of the English mission-house, 
they opened their fire upon them in a 
direct line with the house, and Mr. 
M‘Kean, one of the missionaries, who 
was walking on his verandah, was struck 
by a ball, and instantly killed. He was 
one of those who had lately arrived from 
England. The action was upon the 
north side of the Bay of Papeite. The 
native loss is unknown. The French 
loss amounted to three killed, and five 
wounded. At the same time, on the 
south side, another action took place, in 
which the natives were routed. In this 
action five French were killed, and seven 
wounded. The native loss on this occa- 
sion is also unknown; but the day fol- 
lowing the natives again advanced upon 
the town, and succeeded in burning the 
French mission-house, chapel, &c, The 
natives seized three Frenchmen, whom 
they put to death with great torture, 
The Richmond, which left Tahiti on the 
15th of July, reported, that a few days pre- 
vious to sailing another action took place 
between the French troops and natives, 
in which a large number of lives were 
lost, principally on the part of the natives, 
The French were strongly fortifying the 
island, the English missionaries were 
leaving, and confusion reigned among the 
inhabitants. There were at Tahiti one 
English steamer, one French steamer, 
and one French frigate. The Fishguard 
English frigate has conveyed Queen Po- 
mare to the island of Bolabola. 





INDIA. 

Intelligence has been received of the 
storming and capture of Samunghur, in 
the Mahratta country, on the 13th of 
October. The Rajah of Kholapore being 
a minor, his government had been ‘admi- 
nistered by agents, whose oppressive con- 
duct appears to have provoked a revolt; 
and the Rajah having been permitted by 
treaties to maintain 1,000 men, they were 
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sent into the provinces to put down the 
insurrection. The insurgents, however, 
soon routed them, and then retired within 
the hill-forts in the neighbourhood. The 
British troops, bound by treaty to assist 
the Rajah in coercing his refractory sub- 
jects, marched against one of these forts, 
Samunghur,which they took by storm after 
a sharp conflict, putting many of the gar- 
rison, who continued their resistance, to 
the sword. The enemy endeavoured in 
the first instance to escape, but were 
effectually intercepted by the British ca. 
valry. Between five and six hundred of 
the enemy were killed, and as many more 
wounded, or taken prisoners. After the 
capture of the place, five hundred infan- 
try, under Colonel Outram, the present 
political agent for the Southern Mahratta 
country, were despatched to Kholapore, 
whither the main body of the army, under 
General Delamotte, would proceed. 


CHINA. 

The French ambassador arrived at 
Macao on the 15th of August. The 
American ambassador has negociated a 
treaty similar to the one entered into by 
the British authorities, but with addi- 
tional explanatory clauses. A British 
expedition has been sent from Singapore, 
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to root out the piratical tribes on the 
north-west coast of Borneo. It was com- 
posed of her Majesty's ship Dido, Capt. 
Keppell, and the East India Company’s 
steamer Phlegethon. This expedition pro- 
ceeded up the river Sukarran, The boats 
were at first repulsed, but having been 
reinforced, the seamen and marines landed, 
destroyed the fortifications, and took 60 
guns. Mr, Wade, first lieutenant of the 
Dido, Mr. Steward, and several men, 
were killed in the affair. The capital of 
the King of Kole, by whom the Hon. 
F. Murray was murdered, has been 
destroyed. 
ALGERIA, 

The conquest of Algeria by the French 
arms, according to a despatch of Mar- 
shal Bugeaud, is now terminated. Peace 
reigns everywhere from the frontiers of 
Tunis to those of Morocco, the entire 
population haviag made its submission, 
save only a few Kabyles, in the pro- 
vinces of Bugia and Giegelli. The re- 
venues of the colony, which in 1840 pro- 
duced only 4,000,000f., now amount to 
20,000,000f., which will lessen by so 
much the burthens of the mother country. 
The European population has risen in 
sae interval from 25,000 to 75,000 
souls, 
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Nov. 12. Her Majesty, accompanied 
by Prince Albert, went hy the Birming- 
ham Railway to visit the Marquess of Exe 
eter at Burghley near Stamford. She 
left the railroad at the Weedon station, 
and on passing through Northampton re- 
ceived an address from the Corporation, 
The following day the infant daughter of 
the Marquess was christened by the Bishop 
of Peterborough, and received the name 
of Victoria. Prince Albert was the god- 
father; Lady Sophia Cecil and Lady 
Middleton the godmothers. On Thursday 
her Majesty visited Stamford, and on her 
return planted an oak near the great lime 
which was planted by Queen Elizabeth on 
her visit to Burghley. Prince Albert 
also planted a lime. Her Majesty re- 
turned to London on Friday Nov. 15. 





An inquiry has recently been insti- 
tuted by the Bishop of Exeter, into cer- 
tain allegations made against the Rey. 
Walter Blunt, licensed curate of Helston, 
Cornwall, by Mr. Hiil, one of the 
churchwardens. ‘The case was heard on 
the 4th ot October before the Commis- 
sioners appointed by his Lordship, namely, 
the Rev. Edward Bridge, Dean Rural, 

Gent Mac, Vou. XXIII, 
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the Rev. Edward Griffith, and the Rev 
Thomas Phillpotts. The evidence, with 
observations, having been reported to the 
Bishop, the Right Rev. Prelate drew up 
a most elaborate judgment. His final 
award amounts to this,—that both parties 
have been wrong, and that the course for 
a clergyman to pursue is to follow the 
directions of the Rubrics, whicb consti- 
tute the laws of the church, and which 
both bishops and clergy are bound to 
obey. The principal points established 
by the Bishop are— 

1. The lawfulness of preaching in the 
surplice; the sermon being a part of the 
communion service, and the surplice the 
proper garb for the service, the use of 
which the Bishop enjoins in his diocese. 

2. ‘The undesirableness of preaching 
extempore. 

3. That if any prayer be introduced 
previous to the sermon, which is not en- 
joined by authority, the bidding prayer is 
alone the proper one. 

4. That circumstances may admit of 
an instructive lecture being delivered 
after the second lesson at evening service, 
the u-ual sermon being subsequently 
omitted; but that this should not be done 
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when the wishes of the congregation are 
against it, 

5. That persons should be encouraged, 
but that they cannot be compelled, to re- 
main in church, on sacrament Sundays, 
during the actual celebration of the holy 
communion. 

6. That a minister is authorised in re- 
fusing to administer the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper to a schismatic. 

7. That the burial offices of the Church 
of England may be denied to adults, who 
have been born, who have continued, and 
who have died in schism. 

8. That a minister cannot refuse to 
marry unbaptized persons after the publi- 
eation by him of banns for their marriage. 

9. That at the churching of women, it 
is right that the latter kneel at the rails of 
the communion-table. 


10, That the formation of voluntary ° 


choirs, in place of paid singers, should be 
encouraged. 

Subsequently to the promulgation of 
this judgment, the Bishop has relaxed his 
injunction directing the use of the sur- 
plice in the pulpit. 





BEDFORDSHIRE, 


Nov. 29. A sale by public auction was 
proceeded with by Messrs. Hoggart and 
Norton, at the Auction Mart, Bartholo- 
mew-lane, of Luton Hoo, with the man- 
sion (a portion of which was destroyed by 
fire about a year since), and other pro- 
~ in the immediate neighbourhood, 

longing to the Marquess of Bute. The 
estate adjoins the town of Luton, about 
thirty miles distant from the metropolis, 
comprising about 3,600 acres of land, 
including the mansion, park, and grounds, 
the manor of Luton, co-extensive with it, 
several other manors, several farms, the 
village of New Mill-end, and the perpe- 
tual advowson and next presentation to 
the vicarage of Luton and chapelry of 
New Mill-end. The mansion of Luton 
(as preserved from the recent fire) is 
built principally of Bath stone, and is 
situate in the centre of the park. In its 
present state it contains a suite of apart- 
ments, viz. drawing-room, music-room, 
saloon 143 ft. long, an unfinished dining- 
room, 43 ft. by 21 ft., alibrary and billiard- 
room, &c. The mansion, park, and park. 
farm extend over 1,300 acres. The great 
tithes of a chief part of the estate are the 
property of the Marquess of Bute, and 
last year realized the net sum of 4,1272. 
17s. 8d. The auctioneer having, at 
great length, stated the situation and the 
receipts for the different portions of the 
property, said that, upon the improved 
value of the rental, he was of opinion 
that the estate was worth 32 years’ pura 
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chase, or 152.8147, and said that the 
noble owner would take 50,0007. in part 
payment, and the remainder from the 
estate at the rate of 34 per cent. The 
woods would not be taken at a higher 
valuation than 36,0007. The first bid- 
ding was 100,000/. ; the second 100,5007. ; 
the third 102,000/. The subsequent bid. 
dings were 1,000/. each up to 131,000/., 
at which sum the hammer fell, the estate 
being bought in. Lot 2 was, the next 
presentation and perpetual adyowson to 
the vicarage of Luton, the tithes of which 
had been apportioned at 1,350/. The 
net value, after deductions for poor-rates, 
&c., was 1,1687. This was bought for 
9,6561. the purchaser being the Rev. Mr. 
Sykes, curate of Luton. The mansion 
and estate of near 4,000 acres of land has 
since been purchased, by private contract, 
by Mr. Warde, of Clopton House, Ware 
wickshire, for 160,0002. 

Baron Rothschild has become the pur- 
chaser of the whole of the red deer be- 
longing to the late Hon. Charles Stuart 
Wortley. The herd was last week re- 
moved to the noble baron’s seat in Bed« 
fordshire. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

G. Grote, esq. formerly M.P. for the 
city of London, bas become the pur- 
chaser of the Fast Burnham Park estate 
from R. Gordon, esq. late M. P. for 
Windsor, and of the lease of the same 
from the executors of the late Mr. W. 
Dancer. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

At a Congregation, held Nov. 15, a 
grace passed the University Senate, to 
allow the chapel of St. Mary, Sturbridge, 
to be placed at the disposal of the com- 
mittee for providing religious instruction 
for the railway labourers for the celebra- 
tion of Divine worship. 

CUMBERLAND. 

The ancient church of Keswick, in the 
churchyard of which lie the remains of 
the late Dr. Southey, poet laureate, is 
about to undergo a general alteration and 
repair, at the estimuted cost of upwards 
of 3,000/., which will be laid out for that 
purpose by a private gentleman. The 
liberal donor is J. Strange, esq. of the 
Dovecote, Keswick. ‘The same gentle- 
man some time ago built a new school for 
the benefit of the town, which cost up- 
wards of 1,0007. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

The Duke of Devonshire’s princely 
seat at Chatsworth is at the present mo- 
ment undergoing extensive alterations and 
embellishments. ‘Thetwo new fountains 


which have been set in action are truly 
magnificent—the one called “ The Ems 
peror” from a single jet throws a column 
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of water nearly 300 feet high. The other 
from several jets sends forth copious 
streams which rise and fall alternately. 
Huge masses of rock are collecting and 
forming into a rock-work, and when com- 
pleted will present the appearance of a 
wild mountain torrent of above 300 feet 
long. Some rare plants have been sent 
to his grace from one of the most arid 
parts of Western Africa. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners of 
England have separated a large portion of 
the parish of Charles (Plymouth), into a 
distinct district, which, for all ecclesias- 
tical purposes, will henceforth be called 
Sutton-on-Plym. It includes Catdown, 
Brunswick-terrace, Britonside, Coxside, 
one side of Bilbury-street, Buckwell- 
street, Looe-street, and all the interme. 
diate streets to the water-side. The Rev. 
George Carrighan, M.A. of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, has been appointed 
by Sir Robert Peel to be Minister of this 
new district. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Oct. 22. The Lord Bishop of Glou- 
cester and Bristol consecrated the newly 
erected church of St. John, at Cinderford, 
in the Forest of Dean, built aftera design 
by Edward Blore, esq. upon land given 
by the Crown, by public subscriptions, but 
chiefly by the munificent donations of 
Charles Bathurst, esq., of Lydney Park, 
and the Rev. Dr. Warneford. It is si- 
tuated in the midst of a large and poor 
population, hitherto at a distance from 
any church, and is capable of holding 650 
persons.—Oct. 23, his Lordship conse- 
crated a piece of land as an addition to 
the burial ground to the church of Holy 
Trinity, in the Forest of Dean, upon land 
also given by the Crown.—And Oct. 25, 
the Bishop consecrated a beautiful church, 
built at the sole expense of the Earl 
Bathurst, upon a site voluntarily given by 
Peter Playne, of the Box, esq., at Framp- 
ton Mansel, a tything in the parish of 
Sapperton, as a chapel of ease for the in- 
habitants of that tything, being nearly 
two miles distant from the mother church, 

The Society of Merchants have lately 
purchased a large piece of ground in the 
centre and principal part of Clifton, in 
order to preserve it for the benefit of the 
public. The purchase was made at a 
higher price than the land was worth, but 
it was paid rather than let the ground be 
sold for building purposes. It is intended 
to lay the ground out in a park-like man- 
ner, to make it conducive to the public 
recreation, and to preserve the view of a 
noble terrace lately erected. It is pro- 
bable that the example will be followed 
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by other acts of similar liberality. One 
gentleman has already offered to give upa 
valuable piece of ground adjoining the 
land so purchased, and leading to and 
from Saville place to Richmond terrace, 
in order to make an easier access to the 
road leading to Clifton Down, Hotwells, 
Brandon- Hill, &c. thus combining con- 
venience with delightful drives and 
scenery. This gentleman a short time 
back gave the sum of 1,000/. towards the 
new church lately erected. 


HAMPSHIRE, 
Nov. 28. The Lord Bishop of Win- 


chester consecrated a new church at Farn- 
borough, on the South-Western Railway, 
in the presence of the Dean of Chichester 
and a large number of the clergy. The 
church is within sight of the Farnborough 
station, and is built of Heath stone. 

In 1837, a meeting was held at Win. 
chester, at which the Duke of Welling- 
ton presided. A society was formed for 
the purpose of taking measures for the 
extension of Church accommodation 
throughout the diocese. Since its form- 
ation it has contributed towards the erec- 
tion of 42 new churches and chapels, and 
the repairs and enlargement of 34, The 
aggregate amount of the population as- 
sisted is about 250,000. The church ac- 
commodation previously existing in these 
places was 68,907 sittings, or rather more 
than one infour of this number ; not more 
than one in sixteen were free. ‘The ad- 
ditional accommodation now obtained is 
26,893 sittings, making the proportion of 
sittings to be somewhere between one in 
three and one in two. Of these addi- 
tional sittings no less than 17,503 are 
free; thus making the proportion of free 
sittings to be one in seven and a half, 
being rather more than double the number 
that previously existed. The estimated 
cost of these buildings and enlargements, 
as reported to the committee, amount in 
the aggregate to 105,877/. The saciety’s 
grants have amounted to 25,0527. In 
addition to this sum it has remitted tothe 
incorporated society in London the sum 
of 30927. making its total outlay to amount 
to 28,1441, 


HEREFORDSHIRE, 

Joseph Bailey, esq. M.P. for Worces- 
ter, has purchased the ancient and pic« 
turesque Castle of Hay, and has given 
orders to have it put in complete repair. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Sept. 26. A new bridge across the 
Irwell, connecting the boroughs of Man- 
chester and Salford, was publicly opened, 
and received the name of Albert Bridge, 
It is of one arch, and measures 18 yards 
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across within the battlements. It has 
been built at the expense of the county. 
It was mentioned by W. Garnett, esq. 
chairman of the Bridge Committee, that 
within his recollection there was but one 
bridge for carriages across the Irwell at 
Manchester: nuw there are five, and 
some of them ornaments to the town. 

Noy. 29. The new church of St. Bar- 
nabas, at Manchester, just finished, was 
consecrated by the Lord Bishop of 
Chester. The district has, by an order in 
council, been created a new parish, and 
is named “ The District of St. Barnabas, 
Manchester.” The church is one of ten 
erected in this town by ‘“*The Ten 
Churches Association,” and is, perhaps, 
one of the finest yet built by that useful 
body. The next day his Lordship con- 
secrated another new church in the town- 
ship of Blockley. 

Dec. 1. ‘The Bishop of Chester con- 
secrated a new church at Bolton, under 
peculiar circumstances. The building 
was erected in 1822 for the use of the 
Methodist new connexion, and was always 
well attended, on account of the learning 
and eloquence of the preacher. About 
four years ago the minister and congrega- 
tion held several meetings, the result of 
which was that they determined on con- 
forming to the Established Church. Since 
that period the building has been occu- 
pied as a chapel of ease to the parish 
church. A district has been assigned to 
it under the provisions of the 6th and 7th 
Victoria, c. 39; and on its being conse- 
crated it became a parish church, under 
the name of Christ Church. The build- 
ing is a plain brick structure, accommo- 
dating 800 persons, and is situated in the 
poorest and most spiritually destitute part 
of the town. ‘To fit it for the service of 
the church a chancel has been erected, 
and to give the exterior something of an 
ecclesiastical character, the west front has 
been improved, and the addition of a 
doorway of elaborate design, consisting of 
five receding arches, executed chiefly in 
terra-cotta from the Ladystone works 
near Bolton. The windows, which had 
semicircular heads and sasb-lights, have 
been replaced by windows in the same 
style as the doorway (Norman), and a 
bell gab!e, surmounted by an appropriate 
cross, has been placed on the top. The 
alterations have been made under the 
superintendence of Mr. Gregan, of Man- 
chester. The petition was presented to 


the Bishop by the Rev. James Slade, 
vicar of the parish, and a sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Henry Raikes, M.A. 
Chancellor of the diocese of Chester. 
Dec. 13. During the operations going 
on in connexion with the new park at 
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Everton-brow, two relics of military war- 
fare were found in the earth, about a foot 
from the surface. One of them, the re- 
mains of a large sword, or sabre, was taken 
up in a garden belonging to Mr. Halli- 
day, at the back of a small house known 
as Prince Rupert’s Cottage; the other, 
which is a portion of a firelock, was dis- 
covered near the church ; both are very 
much corroded by the action of the wea- 
ther, and a part of the sword appears to 
have been broken off. The most pro- 
bable conjecture is, that they have been 
embedded in the soil since the period 
when Liverpool was besieged by Prince 
Rupert, in 1644. ‘They are now in the 
possession of Mr. William Halliday, of 
the Everton coffee-house. 

MIDDLESEX. 

The Tower of London is about to under- 
go great alterations and improvements. 
For months past surveyors have been en- 
gaged, at the direction of the Board of 
Ordnance, in surveying different parts ; 
and an elaborate working model has been 
formed, under tbe superintendence of 
Major Hall, of the Royal Engineers. A 
new entrance will be made facing Upper 
Thames-street, and will be approached by 
a drawbridge. To effect this alteration, 
the Spur Gate is to be demolished ; that 
part of the old ditch between the Warders’ 
Hall and the Spur Gate filled up, and a 
new one ina line with that by the river 
side is to be made, so us to run outside 
the grand entrance, in accomplishing 
which a large space of ground will be 
added to the fortress, although no en- 
croachment on the public right of way on 
Tower-hill. The Spur Gate barracks, 
the menagerie buildings, the new ticket- 
ofiice, the Spur-guardroom, and the ram- 
parts adjacent, are to be razed to the 
ground, and on their site will be built sub- 
stantial erections for public offices. The 
Warders’-hall, now fronting the Stone- 
kitchen, is to be destroyed, and a new one 
erected, which, together with the ticket. 
office and guardroom, will form the build- 
ings at the grand entrance. The two 
archways almost at the extreme eastern 
end of the fortress, leading to what is 
termed the Irish barracks at the south-east 
angle, are to be removed, and the Irish 
barracks, now used for the accommoda- 
tion of the troops, are to be converted in- 
to storerooms. The entire row of build- 
ings on the opposite side of the way is 
also to be demolished, and the whole space 
of the rampart wall will be cleared away, 
affording a commodious thoroughfare. At 
the end of the Irish barracks are a num- 
ber of smiths’ shops and lofts; all these 
are to be levelled as far as the old Mill 
barracks, to the end immediately beneath 
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the Jewel-house. The houses fronting 
the barracks in a line with the King’s 
Arms public-house, about forty in num- 
ber, are to share a similar fate, at least as 
far asthe School-room. Nearly opposite 
to those buildings are the officers’ resi- 
dences, which are intended to be appro- 
ptiated for the accommodation of the war- 
ders. A large building between the 
Beauchamp tower and the officers’ pre- 
sent quarters is to be converted into an 
infirmary for the troops, an institution 
long required in the garrison. The alter- 
ations intended immediately adjacent to 
the Grand Parade are equally extensive. 
The houses on the right, after passing 
under the Bloody Tower to the parade, 
now the residence of some of the warders, 
will be destroyed, together with the guard- 
room. All the buildings, in fact, conti- 
guous to the White Tower are to be swept 
away, so as to throw that interesting and 
stately structure open to the view of the 
spectator, many of its beauties being hid- 
den by the unsightly buildings that are 
attached to it. The carriage-way is to be 
abvlished and raised level with the parade, 
which will certainly be one of the finest 
exercising grounds any fortress can boast 
of. It will be approached by a wide flight 
of steps close under the Bloody ‘Tower. 
On the ruins of the grand storehouse is 
to be erected a large building for the ac- 
commodation of 800 soldiers, the style of 
which is to be in strict keeping with the 
White Tower. Extensive excavations 
are now going on in order to secure a good 
foundation, for which purpose the whole 
of the burial-ground attached to St. Peter’s 
ad Vincula has been devoted, the bodies 
therein having been removed and deposit- 
ed in a spacious vault (unless taken to 
other cemeteries). Some of the buildings 
to the west of the parade are to be pulled 
down to make room for more substantial 
erections. ‘The houses on the terrace, 
known as the Map Office, are to be used 
as officers’ residences, the roofs of which 
will be made to correspond with the 
White Tower and the intended new bar- 
racks. The Beauchamp ‘Tower, which 
stands on the west side of the parade, will 
be thrown open to public view ; and when 
the records are removed to the new 
Houses of Parliament, the White Tower 
will be open for public inspection. 

The Royal Exchange.—~The following 
particulars respecting the amount of money 
that has been expended by the Mercers’ 
Company in the erection of the New 
Royal Exchange, and the improvements 
in the immediate vicinity, are derived 
from authentic sources, Contract for the 
foundation, 9657/7. 1s.; expenses for lay- 
ing foundation stone, 1176/. 19s. 1d.; 
voted to three architects for plans of the 
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Exchange—lIst premium 300/., 2nd ditto 
200/., 3rd ditto 100/.—600/. ; excavating 
the Merchants’ area, and constructing 
vaults underneath, 3000/.; contract for 
building the Exchange, completed by Mr. 
Jackson, the builder, at Pimlico, 115,0902.; 
sculpture work in the tympani (by West- 
macott), 3000/. ; carvings of the internal 
facades, &c., also externally, 2700J. ; 
sculpture of Corinthian capitals, columns, 
and piazzas, 6000/. ; the encaustic paint- 
ing of the roof of the colonnade, by M. 
Sang, 2248/.; cost of clock and works, 
&c., 7002. ; cost of bells, 905/.; statue of 
the Queen, 1000/.; statue of Queen Eli- 
zabeth (Watson, artist), 500/.; statue of 
Sir R. Whittington (Carew, artist), 4307.; 
statue of Sir H. Myddelton (same artist), 
460/.; statue of Sir T. Gresham, 5502. ; 
the Royal arms over the western entrance, 
3501. ; the tessellated pavement (a failure, 
and destroyed), 700/.; commission to Mr. 
Tite, the architect (said to be about 
10,000/.) ‘There are other expenses, the 
amount of which is not yet made up ; but 
the amount total of the cost of the edifice 
will not exceed 180,000/. The improve. 
ments, in the demolition of the Bank- 
buildings, and other premises at the back 
of the Exchange, cost about 190,000/. ; 
total 370,0007. The rental of the Royal 
Exchange is described in the Committee’s 
Report to be as follows:—Royal Ex- 
change Assurance Company, 2400/.; 
lloyd’s, 1260/.; London Assurance Com- 
pany, 1500/.; shops, &c., 5000/. ; total, 
10,1602. The Exchange will not be 
opened for public business until some 
weeks after Christmas. 

Westminster Bridge.— By a recent Par 
liamentary Return, it appears that from 
the year 1810 to April 1838, a sum of 
83,0971. 6s. 94d. was expended in the re- 
pairs and alterations of this bridge, toge- 
ther with charges for professional and other 
services. The cost since 1838, in the re« 
pairs and alterations, amounted to 82,6612, 
and a further sum was required of 52,8791. ; 
and, if the footpaths were made the same 
as London-bridge, an additional sum of 
40,0002. would be expended. The total 
income of the property belonging to the 
commissioners of the bridge is 7,464. 11s. 
éd.a year. It will be perceived that the 
sum expended since 1838, and the further 
sum required, amount in six years to up- 
wards of 135,000/., whilst the income de- 
rived from the property of the bridge in 
the period only amounts to 44,7877. 10s. 

Dec. 12. Ata General Court of the 
Corporation of the School for the Indi- 
gent Blind, it appeared that during the 
last quarter the amount received was up- 
wards of 5000/., from which, deducting 
the current expenditure, a balance of 6507, 
remained in the bankers’ hands, The ree 
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port of the past year showed the funded 
stock of the corporation to be 65,7287. 
1%s. 7d. the receipts for donations and 
subscriptions, dividends on stock, &c. 
amounted to 11,1897. 5s. 1ld. The noble 
building, having been much beautified and 
materially enlarged, is now capable of 
containing an additional number of pupils; 
and, therefore, in addition to the present 
number of 68 males and 70 females, the 
committee have determined that 18 (10 
additional) shall be admitted at the election 


in March, 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Nov. 5. Saint John Baptist’s Church, 
Leen Side, Nottingham, was consecrated 
by the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. The 
Rev. W. Howard is appointed incumbent 
of the district. This Church contains 
open sittings for 800 persons on the 
ground floor, and is on the simplest plan 
consistent with so great an extent of ac- 
commodation. The style is early-English. 
The walls are massive, and constructed of 
Bulwell stone, in irregular courses. The 
quoins and dressings, both internally and 
externally, are of free-stone, chiefly from 
Derbyshire, from the quarries at Crom- 
ford, Coxbench, and Duffield. The capi- 
tals of the internal pillars are from Mans- 
field. The cost of the building has been 
about 3000/7. and the site and extras 
from 12001. to 1400/. in addition, making 
a total of about 4400/. 

A singular discovery has recently been 
made in Back-lane, at the back of Derby- 
road, Nottingham. In cutting the line 
for a sough, the labourers suddenly broke 
into a narrow passage in the rock, running 
in the direction of the forest on one side, 
and pointing towards the Castle on the 
other. On the side of the Castle, about 
four yards down, the passage has been 
bricked up, apparently for the purpose of 
forming a cellar to one of Mr. Goodhead’s 
houses, near the top of the lane. In the 
direction of the forest the road runs un- 
der the first house upon going up the hill, 
and parties explored it for several hun- 
dred yards. A similar passage, a few yards 
higher up the road, was opened some 
years ago. The opening above described 
is full half a mile from the castle. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


Dec. 1. The venerable church of St. 
Peter’sin the East, Oxford, was re-open- 
ed for Divine Service. The roof in the 
nave and north aisle has been beautifully 
restored, and a new organ, by Bishop, 
erected in the western gallery. Dr. Wil- 
liams (Warden of New College) preached 
in the morning, and a collection was after- 
wards made while the offertory sentences 
were read by the Vicar, amounting to 
rather more than 49/, The new judge, 


Domestic Occurrences. 
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Mr. Erle, and his lady, (the latter is the 
daughter of the preacher,) were among 
the congregation. A second collection 
was made in the evening, which made a 
total of 647. 10s. 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 


The population of the parish of King- 
Swinford having, by recent opening of 
mines, increased to nearly 24,000, and 
church accommodation having become 
lamentably deficient, the Rector, Dr. Pen- 
fold, by the aid of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, has succeeded in dividing the 
parish into six districts, containing 4,000 
each, and it is intended each shall have its 
church (there are now three), its parson- 
age-house, resident minister, and national 
schools. The funds for building have 
been obtained from the Church Building 
Society, with 250/. from the noble gift of 
4,000/. from Sir Robert Peel; and with 
nearly 6007. in subscriptions. All the 
sittings are to be free; the site and two 
acres for a churchyard were given by the 
trustees of the late Earl of Dudley, and a 
sufficient sum from Lord Ward to enable , 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to build 
the parsonage. Grants of 600/. have been 
obtained from the Committee of Council 
and National Society for the schools, the 
site for which has been purchased and 
given by the Rector. 


SUFFOLK. 


Nov. 27. The venerable church of All 
Saints, Sudbury, narrowly escaped being 
destroyed by fire. The ceiling, joists, 
and boarding were burnt through, and a 
hole made in the roof about two feet in 
diameter. The fire, it has been ascer- 
tained, proceeded from the carelessness of 
some plumbers, who had been repairing 
the leads during the day, and kindled a 
fire on a flag-stone placed upon the roof; 
this stone had split with the intense heat, 
and the embers falling through the frac- 
tures ignited the timbers. 


SURREY. 


Nov. 17. St. Olave’s Church, South- 
wark, was re-opened for Divine Service, 
the Rev. Archdeacon Wilberforce, Chap- 
lain to his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
preaching an impressive sermon. It has 
been rebuilt in the form of the old struc- 
ture which was burnt down Aug. 19, 1843, 
as recorded in our volume XX. pt. ii. p. 
309. The expenses incurred amount to 
about 8,0002. 

Nov. 21. The newparish church of Cam- 
berweil (also rebuilt in consequence of a 
fire) was consecrated by the Bishop of 
Winchester. Its form and character are 
described under the head of architecture 
in our present number. The old church 
was burnt down Feb, 7, 1841, as recorded 
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in our vol. XV. p. 309, and its most re- 
markable features were noticed in p. 247 
of the same volume. See also vol. XVIII. 
p- 81, for the decision as to its re-edifica- 
tion. 


Nov. 22. The Bishop of Winchester - 


consecrated Camden Chapel, at Camber- 
well, for many years only licensed, and 
under proprietary management, and a 
place of great resort during the late mi- 
nistry of the Rev.Henry Melvill, B.D. Ar- 
rangements have been made for assigning 
to it an ecclesiastical district, and the 
Rev. Daniel Moore, B.A., minister of 
Christ Chapel, St. John’s Wood, has been 
appointed to the incumbency. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

Nov. 22. The Lord Bishop of Lich- 
field consecrated the Chapel of St. James 
at Birmingham attached to the medical 
institution of Queen’s College. This is 
the first Church that has been devoted in 
modern times to the special use of the me- 
dical profession. The munificent friend of 
Queen’s College, the Rev. Dr. Warneford, 
has supplied the means of fulfilling the re- 
quirements of the Church Building Act, 
and an endowment fund of 1000/. The 
architect is Mr. Drury. The ceremony 
was preceded by a breakfast at Dee’s 
Hotel, which was attended by Lord Lyt- 
telton, and many other distinguished vi- 
sitors. 

Dec. 2. The Warwick and Leaming- 
ton Railway was opened to the public. 
The time occupied in its construction, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Ste- 
phenson, has been eighteen months. The 
gradients are rather heavy, the steepest 
being 1 in 100. Messrs. J. Jackson, of 
London, and J. Cumming, Birmingham, 
were the contractors. The Kenilworth, 
the only intermediate station, on the out- 
skirts of the town, is constructed of Ke- 
nilworth stone. That at Leamington, in 
the Roman Doric style, is situate on the 
main road between Leamington and War- 
wick. The first feature of interest, and 
one of the principal works, is that of the 
Milburne Grange viaduct, composed of 
seventeen arches, of 31 feet span, built 
of red brick, faced with stone and sup- 
ported by stone pillars: it cost 2,400/. 
The Castle Gutter Brook Bridge is of 
three arches, of 60 feet span, composed of 
blue brick, and cost 1,400/. The timber 
bridge, spanning three roads, is formed of 
wood-work, with stone piers, 50 feet span, 
and has cost 9407. The viaduct over the 
Avon consists of nine arches, of 60 feet 
span, and is the chief work upon the line. 
It is built of blue brick, has cost 4,6502., 
and commands a fine view of the Avon, 
and of Guy’s Cliffe, the demesne of the 
Hon. C, B, Percy, 
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WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Dec. 5. The new Chapel of Ease at Bar 
nard’s Green, near Great Malvern, was 
consecrated by the Bishop of Worcester. 
The site was given by Mr. Foley, the 
lord of the manor. 

The extensive parish of Oldswinford (of 
which the town of Stourbridge forms part) 
has been without a church-rate for up- 
wards of eight years, during which time 
the current expenses have been defrayed 
partly by a voluntary rate and partly by 
the churchwardens for the time being. In 
two or three cases the individuals filling 
that office have lost upwards of 301., 
by providing for the expenses of their 
year of office. A rateof 1d. in the pound 
has now been carried, to meet the ex- 
penses of the current year. Upwards of 
11,0002, has been raised in the neighbour. 
hood within the last few years for church 
purposes by voluntary subscriptions, and 
the rate of 1d. in the pound, after an in- 
terval of so many years, is not estimated 
to produce more than 80/. 


YORKSHIRE. 

Rocliffe St. Mary’s Church has been 
consecrated by the Lord Bishop of Ripon. 
This church was erected and in great part 
endowed at the expense of Andrew Law- 
son, Esq. M.P., aided by contributions 
towards the endowment by Mrs. Law- 
rence, of Studley Park, and other benevo- 
lent persons. The Bishop was attended 
by the Hon. and Rev. H. D. Erskine, 
Rural Dean, and 16 clergymen. The 
Rev. James Lawson read prayers, and the 
Lord Bishop preached the sermon. The 
church-yard, containing half an acre, also 
the gift of Mr. Lawson, was consecrated 
at the same time. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Duke of Roxburghe having deter- 
mined on reconstructing the celebrated 
old deer park at Broxmouth, co. Had« 
dington, has taken into possession that 
part of it formerly let, consisting of 80 
acres of fine land. It is thrown into 
grass for permanent pasture, and occu- 
pied, as in days of yore, with the finest 
and most genuine breed of deer in the 
kingdom. What with this, the lake, and 
the other improvements on the river and 
grounds, this ancient, but now remodelled 
baronial seat, will vie with any of its exe 
tent in Scotland. 

The late Gen. Lord Lynedoch’s estate 
at Lynedoch, near Perth, has been pur- 
chased by James Simpson, esq. of Fox-hill 
Bank, near Manchester, for 135,000/., 
and his late Lordship’s adjacent estate of 
Balgowan has been purchased by W. 
Thompson, esq. of Edinburgh, for 
43,0007, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE Promotions. 


Oct. 7. Right Hon. Edward Geoffrey Smith 
Stanley (commonly called Lord Stanley) sum- 
moned to the House of Peers, by the title of 
Baron Stanley, of Bickerstaffe, in the county 
of Lancaster. 

Nov. 29. George Relph Greenhow, of Kevan 
Tla, near Uske, and Turner’s-hill, Cheshunt, 
Gent. second son of John Greenhow, late of 
High-house, Stainton, Westmorland, Gent. 
deceased, by Anne, second dau. of George 
Relph, late of Penrith, and sister and coheir 
of Cuthbert Relph, late of 'Turner’s-hill, esq. 
both deceased, to take the name of Relph after 
Greenhow.—49th Foot, Capt. J. L. Dennis to 
be Major.—Brevet, Capt. G. Hutt, Bombay 
Art. to be Major in the Army in the East 
Indies.—Unattached, To be Majors, Brevet 
Major W. Cain, from 26th Foot; Capt. G. 
Minter, from 32nd Foot. 

Dec. 6. Scots Fusilier Guards, Brevet Col. 
W. 'T. Knollys to be Major; Lieut. and Capt. 
E. W. ¥F. Walker to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col.— 
49th Foot, Major C. Cotton, from 94th Foot, to 
be Major, vice Major J. L. Dennis, who ex- 
changes.—59th Foot, Major-Gen. Sir J. Har- 
vey, K.C.B. to be Colonel.—Brevet, Capt. J. 
Jameson, of 65th Foot, Capt. A. M. Douglas, 
of 88th Foot, to be Majors in the Army. 

Dee. 7. William-Drew Stent, of Fittleworth, 
co. Sussex, esq. in memory of William Lucas- 
Shadwell (formerly William Shadwell), of 
Hastings, esq. to take the surnames of Lucas- 
Shadwell, in lieu of his present surname; and 
bear the arms of Shadwell quarterly, in the 
first quarter, with the arms of Lucas. 

Dec. 9. Charles William Bell, M.D. Phy- 
sician to Her Majesty’s Mission in Persia, to 
accept the Royal Persian Order of the Lion 
and Sun, of the second class. 

Dec. 11. Sir H. T. De la Beche, Knt. and 
Thomas Cubitt, esq. to be Commissioners for 
inquiring into the causes of the falling of a 
Cotton Mill at Oidham, and as to the failure of 
part of the Prison at North Leach. 

Dee. 13. 9th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir T. Ar- 
buthnot, K.C.B., from 52d Foot, to be Colonel. 
—52d Foot, Maj.-Gen. Sir E. Gibbs, K.C.B. froin 
68th Foot, to be Colonel.—68th Foot, Majer- 
Gen. C. Nicol to be Colonel.—William Gore 
Ouseley, esq. (now Secretary to Her Majesty’s 
Legation at Rio Janeiro), to be Minister Pleni- 

otentiary to the Argentine Confederation.— 

ohn Fiennes Crampton, esq. (now First Paid 
Attache to Her Majesty’s Embassy at Vienna), 
to be Secretary of Legation to the Swiss Can- 
tons.—Francis Farrant, esq. to be Secretary of 
Legation at the Court of Persia. 

Dec. 16. Denis Benjamin Viger, esq. to be 
President of the Committce of the Executive 
Council of Canada; Henry Sherwood, esq. to 
be Solicitor General for Upper Canada; R. Y. 
Cuminins, esq. to be Accountant to the Sur- 
veyor General’s Department of Mauritius ; 
Wm. Dudley Ryder, esq. to be Assistant Se- 
cretary for Ceylon; William Fuller Boteler, esq. 
Q.C. to be one of the Commissioners of the 
Court of Bankruptcy to act in the prosecution 
of fiats in bankruptcy in the country, vice Ed- 
ward Goulburn, serjeant-at-law, resigned. 

Dee. 18. John George Archbishop of Ar- 
magh, Richard Archbishop of Dublin, Arch- 
bishop William Crolly, Archbishop Daniel 
Murray, the Earlof Donoughmore, K.P. Bishop 
Cornelius Denvir, the Deanof St. Patrick’s, the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Patrick Bellew, Bart., the Rt. 
Hon. A. R. Blake, and the Rey. Dr. P. 8. 

il 


Henry, to be Commissioners of Charitable 
Donations and Bequests for Ireland. 

Dec. 20. 17th Foot, Brevet Lieut.-Col. P. 
M‘Pherson, to be Major.—60th Foot, Major 
the Hon. G. A. Spencer, to be Lieut.-Col. ; 
Capt. E. C. Giffard, to be Major.—Brevet, 
Capt. F. Stupart, of the 26th Foot, to be Major 
in the Army. 

Dee. 21. Dr, J. Henry Davidson, to be 
First Physician to her Majesty in Scotland, 
vice Dr. John Abercrombie, deceased. 





Nava. PREFERMENTS,. 


To be Captain,x—Commander, H. R. Sturt 
(1830), of the Rose, 18. : 
To be Commanders,—W. Tringham, of Vic- 
toria and Albert Yacht; Archibald G, Bul- 


man. 

Appointments.—Capt. Armar Lowry Corry 
(1821), from the Firebrand to the Superb, 80 ; 
Capt. H. W. Bayfield (1834), additional to the 
Illustrious, 72, to complete the surveying 
service on the North American station; Capt. 
James Hope (1838), to the Firebrand steam- 
frigate.—Commander Arthur Morrell (1823), 
of the Espoir, to the Tortoise guard ship, as 
governor of the Island of Ascension; Com- 
mander Richard W. Pelly (1844), tothe Rose, 





EccLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. Dr. Cramer, to be Dean of Carlisle. 

Rey. H. K. Bonney, D.D. to be Archdeacon of 
Lincoln, and Fourth Residentiary Canon. 

Rev. Dr. M‘Caul, to be Canon of St. Paul’s. 

Rey. J. Cartwright, to be Precentor of Durham, 

Rey. W. Airey, Bramley V. Hants. 

Rev. J. Adeney, Flowton R. Suffolk. 

Rev. C. D. Applin, Stanley P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rey. T. Atkinson, Copmanthorpe P.C. Yorksh. 

Rev. W. H. Barber, Belper P.C. Derbyshire. 

Rev. R. Bingham, Harwood, Bolton, P. C, 
Lancashire. 

Rev. H. G. N. Bishop, Great Clacton with 
Little Holland V. Essex. 

Rey. H. B. Blake, Hessett R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Bradshaw, St. George’s Church, Dar- 
laston P.C. Statfordshire. 

Rev. J. Bywater, St. Simon and Jude P.C. 
Manchester. 

Rey. J. Carter, Riddings P. C. Derbyshire. 

Rev. J. H. Cartwright, Winterborne Dantsey 
P.C. Wilts. 

Rev. J. Cragg, New District of St. Thomas’s 
P. C. Coventry. 

Rev. S. Creyke, Beeford R. Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. N. Dalton, Greetham V. Rutlandshire, 

Rey. T. Dean, Warton V. Chester. 

Rey. C. K. Deane, South Shore P.C. Lanc, 

Rev. G. Dowell, Werrington R. Devon. 

Rev. H. Dundass, Warton P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. '. Egerton, Middle R. Salop. 

Rev. F. Gould, New Hall, Burton-on-Trent 
P.C. Staffordshire. 

. a Greenhow, Nun Monkton V. near 

rork. 

Rev. H. Grey, Trent Vale R. Staffordshire. 

Rev. H. P. Haughton, Markfield R. Leic. 

Rey. H. T. C. Hine, Quarrington R. Line, 

Rev. J. Y. Hughes, Trinity Church, Green- 
wich P.C. Kent. 

Rev. C. H. Hutton, Houghton Magna R. 
Northamptonshire. 

Rev. H. Jodrell, Gisleham R. Suffolk. 

Rey, W. Johnson, Grainsby R. Linc. 
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Rev. G. Kelly, to the District of Pembroke 
Dock P.C 


Rev. T. H. Lloyd, Hamerton R. Hunts. 

Rev. R. Merry, Guilden Morden R. Camb. 

Rev. T. S. Mills, Littleworth P.C. Oxon. 

Rev. H. Milne, Holm Hale R. Norfolk. 

Rev. T. J. Ormerod, New Church of St. Mark, 
Lakennam P. C, Norfolk. : P 

Rev. H. Owen, Lanynys V. Denbighshire. 

Rev. A. Packe, Caythorpe R. Linc, 

Rey. A. Peyton, Lockford R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Prosser, Upton St. Leonard’s R. Glouc. 

Rev. R. Pughe, Mostyn P.C. Flint. 

Rev. A. Ramsay, Tintinhull P.C. Somersetsh. 

Rev. H. W. Richter, St. Paul in the Bail R. 
Lincoln. : 

Rev. R. Robinson, Mallerstang, near Kirby 
Stephen, R. Westmorland. 

Rev. G. Rogers, Braceborough R. Linc. 

Rev. L. H. Rudd, Ruscombe P.C. Berks. 

Rev. H. Seen, Wokingharm R. Kent. 

Rev. W. Simpson, Dobeross in Saddleworth 
P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. R. Spofforth, Weighton Market V. Yorksh. 

Rev. E. B. St. John, Ideford R. Suffolk. 

Rev. H. Stocken, Wilton in Cleveland P.C. 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. Sir H. Thompson, Bart. Fraunt R. near 
Tunbridge Wells. 

Rev. J. S. Townsend, Brushford P.C. Devon. 

Rev. R. C. Trench, Abbotston R. with the V. 
of Itchen, Stoke, Hants. 

Rev. J. P. Upton, St. Leonard P.C. Glouc. 

Rev. T. Williams, Llandroch P.C. near Car- 
marthen. 

Rev. J. Williams, All Saints with St. Peter, 
Maldon, V. Essex. 

as C. F. Wordsworth, Fifield R. near Salis- 

ury. 
Rev. E. W. Wright, Great Malvern V. Worc. 
Rev. G. Wright, Conisborough V. Yorkshire. 





CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. W. Carwithen, to Ear] Fortescue. 
Rev. W. H. Dyott, to Viscount Combermere. 
Rev. B. W. Saville, to Earl Fortescue. 
Rey. E. Walker, to Viscount Valentia. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. John Milne, M.A. (Vice Principal) to be 
Principal of Huddersfield college, and Mr. 
Richard D. Harris, B.A. (first Master) to be 
Vice-Principal. 

Charles Evans, esq. M.A., Barrister-at-law, to 
be Chancellor of the diocese of Norwich. 

Rev. C. T. Vaughan, to be Head Master of 
Harrow School. 

Rev. J. B. Hughes, to be Second Master of 
Blundell’s School, Tiverton. 


BIRTHS. 


Nov. 13. At Col. Romer’s, St. Helier’s, 
Jersey, the Countess du Pontavice de Henssey, 
a son and heir.—14. At Field-gate House, 
Kenilworth, the wife of Major Campbell, 7th 
Hussars, a son.——18, In Grafton-street, the 
Viscountess Galway, a son and heir.——19. At 
Fermo, the Countess Gigliucci, a son and heir. 
— At the residence of the Rev. H. T. Lums- 
den, Ipswich, Mrs. Thomas Clements Browne, 
a dau.——21. At Durham, the wife of Major 
Wemyss, a dau.——22. In Cambridge-sq. the 
wife of Thomas Entwistle, esq. a dau.——25. 
At Wilton-st. Grosvenor-pl. the wife of Henry 
Lewis, esq. of Green Meadow, Glamorgan, a 
dau.——At Dunraven Castle, the Viscountess 
Adare, a dau.——29. At Grove Park, Lady 
Dormer, a son. 

Lately. At Hams-hall, Coleshill, the Hon. 
Mrs. Adderley, a dau.— In Wimpole-st, the 
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Hon. Mrs. Hall, a dau.—At Torquay, the 
wife of Sir J. E. Honywood, a dau.—— At Bow- 
den Hall, Gloucestershire, the wife of C. 
Brooke Hunt, esq. ason.—In London, the 
wife of Coryndon H. Luxmoor, esq. a son. 

Dee.2. At Bindon House, Somersetshire, 
Mrs. Ernest Perceval, a dau.—3. At the house 
of Earl Amherst, in Grosvenor-st. Lady Sarah 
Hay Williams, a dan.mAt Hatherton Hall, 
Lady Margaret Littleton, a son.——4. At Holk- 
ham, the Countess of Leicester, a dau.——At 
Thornham-hall, Suffolk, Lady Henniker, a 
dau.—~At Melchbourne Park, Lady St. John, 
a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


April 29. At Milbourne, Port Philip, J. 
Denham Pinnock, esq. Registrar of the Su- 
_ Court, to Lucy-Anne, eldest dau. of Wm. 

ill, esq. one of the magistrates of New 
South Wales, and formerly of Yeovil. 

June 4. At Sydney, Geo. Gilmore, youngest 
son of John Gilmore, esq. of Clifton, to Mar- 
SS dau. of Charles Henry Cham- 

ers, esq. of Pyrmont, Sydney. 

Aug. 21. At Madras, John Robert Pringle, 
esq. Madras Civil Serv., third son of Sir John 
Pringle, Bart. of Stitchell, Roxburghshire, to 
Hester-Helen, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Mal 
colm M‘Neill, Madras Light eg 

Sept. 3. At Kurrachee, Capt. W. Montagu 
Scott M‘Murdo, 78th Regt. youngest son of the 
late Col. M‘Murdo, of Loftus, Dumfries, to 
Susan, eldest dau. of his Excellency Major- 
Gen. Sir Charles Napier, G.C.B., Commander 
in Chief in Scinde. 

12. At Simla, East Indies, Capt. Charles E. 
Mills, of the Artillery, Assistant to the Gov.- 
Gen.’s Agent North Western Frontier, to 
Susanna, niece of Lieut.-Col. Chadwick, of 
the same corps, and dau. of William Chad- 
wick, esq. Octagon, Plymouth. 

17. At Simla, Bengal, Major Grant, Deputy 
Adj. Gen. of the Army, to Frances-Maria, 
rn dau. of his Excellency Gen. Sir 

ugh Gough, Bart. G.C.B. Commander in 
Chief of India. 

Oct. 3. At Rathangan, Ireland, James Fitz- 
gerald Massy, esq. to Elizabeth, only dau. of 
the Very Rev. the Dean of Limerick, and 
niece of the Rev. Thos. Shepherd, Vicar of 
Wellington, Herefordsh. 

5. At Nagpore, Joseph Fisher Stevens, 
Lieut. and Adj. 18th Regt. N.I., to Helen, 
youngest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Spurs, resident 
at the Court of the Rajah of Nagpore. 

10. At Bombay, H. Bartle Edward Frere, 
esq. C.S. to Catharine, second dau. of his 
Excellency Sir George Arthur, Bart. K.C.H., 
Governor of a 

12. At Madras, Thomas Sydney Smyth, esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, to Anna, niece to the Hon, 
Sir Edward Gambier, Chief Justice of Madras. 

14. At Bombay, Lieut. J. F. Hall, 22d Regt. 
Bengal N.I., and Adj. Jodhpoor Legion, to 
Georgiana-Margaret, widow of Capt. Pollock, 
Bengal Army. 

Oe#. 22. At Leominster, Sussex, H. J. Coote, 
esq. 22d Regt., third son of R. H. Coote, esq. 
of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law, to Rhoda- 
Carleton, only dau. of William Holmes, esq. 
of Brookfield, Sussex.——At Mamble, Worc., 
the Rev. G. H. Eyre, eldest son of the late 
Vice-Adm. Sir George Eyre, K.C.B. to Cecilia- 
Maria, youngest dau. of the late Rev. W. H. 
Hill, Rector of Rock, in the same county.—— 
At Bath, Col. Sir Rich. England, K.C.B., Com- 
manding 41st Regt. to Theodosia, dau. of R. 
Fountayne Wilson, esq. of Melton, &c. Yorksh. 
—At Brighton, the Rev. G. W. Rhodes, of 
Leyton, Essex, to Louisa, dau. of the late An- 
thony Taylor Peacock, esq, of South Kyme, 
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Lincolnshire.———At Ampthill, the Rev. Frede- 
ric C. G. Passy, Vicar of Wilstead, Beds, to 
Helen-Louisa, only dau. of the late Philip 
Deare, esq. At Bath, the Rev. George 
Whitaker, Vicar of Oakington, near Cam- 
bridge, to Arundel-Charlotte, only dau. of the 
late Rev. Richard Burton, and niece of John 
Griffiths Mansford, esq. of Bath.—aAt Cas- 
tletown-Delvins, Col. Arthur, of the 3d (Prince 
of Wales’s Drag. Guards), to Kate, dau. of Mr. 
and Lady Eleanor Fetherstone, and niece to 
the Earl of Wicklow.——At Bombay, Alex. 
Nash, Lieut. of Eng. to Lucy-Anne, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. E. Norton, of Southwold, 
Suffolk. 5 
23. At Blair Vadock, Dumbartonsh., Patrick 
Maitland, esq. of Freugh, Wigtownsh., to 
Matilda-Frances-Harriet, youngest dau. of Mr. 
and Lady Janet Buchanan.——At Monkstown, 
Capt. George Henry Robertson, 25th Regt. 
Bombay Army, to Jane, dau. of Brabazon 
Newcomen, esq. of Camla, Roscommon, and 
Montpellier House, Dublin——At Edinburgh, 
Francis Newcombe Maltby, esq. of the Madras 
Civil Service, to Mary Howard, second dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Col. James Michael, Hon. East 
India Company’s Service. At Oakingham, 
C. H. White, esq. M.A. of Oriel College, Oxf., 
to Louisa-Boak, youngest dau. of the late Bar- 
tholomew Browne, esq. of Oakingham.——At 
Clifton, Richard John Allen Philipps, esq, late 
Capt. 12th Regt., and second son of the late 
W. C, Allen Philipps, esq. of St. Bride’s-hill, 
Pembroke, to Louisa-Sarah, eldest dau. of 
Richard Bowen, esq. of Manerowen, in the 
same county.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
Capt. the Hon. Robert Edward Boyle, Cold- 
stream Guards, second surviving son of the Earl 
of Cork and Orrery, to Georgiana, youngest 
dau. of Abraham Wildey Robarts, esq. Hill-st. 
Berkeley-sq.— At York-road Chapel, George 
Hepburn, esq. of Chesham, Bucks, to Lydia- 
Louisa, dau. of the late John Hepburn, esq. of 
Southwark. —At Baxton, the Rev. Mark 
Garfitt, Rector of Stretton, Rutlandshire, to 
Isabella-Mary, youngest dau. of Geo. Richards 
Denshire, esq. of Thetford House, Lincolnsh. 
—At Hintlesham, F. W. Schrieber, esq. of the 
Roundwood, Ipswich, to Miss Deane, dau. of 
the late W. Deane, esq. of Alton-hall.——At 
Aberdeen, Capt. Nares, R.N. to Susan, relict 
of the late John Ramsay, esq. of Barra.—At 
Sutton Veney, Edmund Sharpe, esq. Bengal 
Art., eldest son of the Rev. William Sharpe, 
Rector of Pattiswick, Essex, to Fanny, dau. of 
the Rev. William D. Thring, D. D. Rector of 
Sutton Veney, and Vicar of Fisherton Dela- 
mere, Wilts.——At Paddington, the Rev. Chas. 
Edw. Gray, M.A., Brasenose Coll. Oxf., to Ade- 
leine-Geraldine, dau. of Sir Herbert Compton, 
of Hyde Park Gardens. —At Chelsea, George 
G. S., eldest son of James Eyres Coward, esq. of 
Tiverton, Devon, to Anne dau. of the late John 
Exton North, esq. of Leicester. At Bishop’s 
Tawton, Devon, Dr. Edwards, of Bath, to 
Fanny, eldest dau. of W. Amier, esq.——At 
Donnybrook, Virginius Murray, esq. of the 
29th Regt., son of the late Hon. Alexander 
Murray, of Frimley, Bagshot, nephew of the 
late Earl of Dunmore, to Elizabeth-Alicia, only 
dau. of Col. Poitier, formerly of the 61st Regt. 
——At Wymondham, the Rev. John M. Jeph- 
son, to Ellen, eldest dau. of Isaac Jeremy, esq. 
of Stansfield-hall, Recorder of Norwich.— At 
Weston, near Bath, the Rev. Edward Spencer 
Phelps, R.N. to Sophia-Elizabeth, sole sur- 
yiving dau. of the late Rev. Robert Gatehouse. 
25. At Haddow, Kent, the Rev. Henry D. 
Sewell, M.A. fourth son of the late Hon. Jona- 
than Sewell, LL.D. Chief Justice of the pro- 
vince of Lower Canada, to Elizabeth-Char- 
lotte, youngest dau. of the late Robert Mony- 
penny, esq. of Merrington-place, Kent. 














26. At Frankfort, Theodore Gudin, to Mar- 

aret-Louis, eldest dau. of the Right Hon. 
Toot James Hay, and grand-dau. of the late 
Marquess of Tweeddale.——At St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, Robert Barclay, jun. esq. of Buck- 
ingham-st. Adelphi, to Sarah, dau. of the late 
D. Smith, esq. of the Commissariat Depart- 
ment.—At Christchurch, Surrey, Frederick 
Charles Jones, esq. M.D., of Great Surrey-st. 
only son of Capt. Charles Jones, R.N. K.T.S., 
to Sarah-Alice, second dau. of William Farmer, 
esq. At Minster, Isle of Sheppey, J. S. Har- 
per, esq. to Mary-Elizabeth, dau. of John 
Ward, esq. of Mile Town, Sheerness, and niece 
of the Rev. James Burnell, of Woolhampton, 
and the late Dr. Bacon, of Reading.——At St. 
Pancras, Septimus Vander Wyden, son of the 
late Charles Hart, esq. of Kensington-gore, 
and Capt. in the 2d Grenadier Regt. of the 
Bombay N. I., to Catharine, eldest dau. of 
Thomas Joshua Platt, esq. one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Counsel.— At Watford, George Corn- 
wall Lewis, esq. one of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners for England and Wales, to Lady 
Theresa Lister, relict of Thomas H. Lister, 
esq. and sister to the Earl of Clarendon. 

28. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, William 
Henry, second son of the late Adm. Butter- 
field, to Maria, second dau. of G. B. Ash- 
mead, esq. of Hayes, Middlesex.——At Kew, 
the Rev. W. H. Martin Atkins, of Kingston 
Lisle, Berks, to Diana-Mary, widow of Johu 
Tyrrell, esq. of Kew, and dau. of the Rev. 
James Wyld, of Blunsdon St. Andrew, Wilts. 

29. At Ipswich, the Rev. George William 
Steward, Rector of Caister next Yarmouth, 
to Ellen, third dau. of the late John Bampton, 
esq. of the former place.——At Alby, the Rev. 
Smith Churchill, son of the late Rev. J. D. 
Churchill, Rector of Blickling and Erpingham, 
to Harriet, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
Wm. Rees, Vicar of Horsey, Norfolk.x——At 
Whitburn, Robert, eldest surviving son of 
Rear-Admiral Hodgson, to Clara, second dau. 
of William Harrison, esq. of Whitburn.—— 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Viscount Loftus, 
eldest son of the Marquess of Ely, to Jane, dau. 
of the late James Joseph Hope Vere, esq. of 
Craigie Hall and Blackwood, North Britain. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. George 
Charles Dalbiac, esq. of the 4th (Queen’s Own) 
Regt. of Light Drag., eldest son of Major Dal- 
biac, to Louisa-Maria, only dau. of the late 
Capt. Burges, of the 5th Bengal Cavalry. . 
The Hon. Horace W. B. Cochrane, second son 
of the Earl of Dundonald, to Frances-Jacobina, 
widow of the late George J. Carnegie, esq. 
nephew of the Earl ot Northesk. At 
Mitcham, Surrey, the Rev. Richard Simpson, 
Vicar of Mitcham, to Elizabeth-Mary, only 
surviving child of the late Rev. Richard Cran- 
mer, late Vicar of the same place. 

30. At Binfield, the Rev. Allen Cowburn, 
M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford, eldest son of 
William Cowburn, esq. of Sydenham, to Rebe- 
Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. Randall, 
Rector of Binfield. At Warblington, the 
the Rev. John Coles, of Ditcham Park, and 
Silchester Rectory, Hants, to Lucy, widow of 
Robert James Harrison, esq. of Oak Lodge, 
Emsworth, formerly a Capt. in the Royal 
Horse Guards (Blue).——At Paris, Charles 
Sidney, only son of the late John Sidney 
Hawkins, esq. F.S.A., of Brompton, Middle- 
sex, to Thomasine, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
John George Maddison, late Rector of West 
Monckton, Somerset. At Peterborough, the 

















Rev. Henry Pratt, son of the Rev. Joseph 
Pratt, Rector of Paston, to Mary-Ann-Davys, 
dau. of the Bishop of Peterborough. 

31. At West Ham, William Elphick, esq. of 
Newhaven, Sussex, to Lydia, eldest dau. of the 
late John Gray, esq. of West Ham, Essex.—— 
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At the National Scotch Church, London, the 
Rev. Wm. Cameron, Minister of Lochbroom, 
Ross-shire, to Martha-Isabella, elder dau. of 
the late Rev. Alexander Cameron, Minister 
Edderton, Ross-shire.——At Tatterford, the 
Rev. Wm. Dack-Daniel, M.A. to Anne-Chad, 
dau. of the Hon. and Rev. Adolphus Augustus 
Turnour.—In Holy Trinity, Gray’s-inn, John 
Charles Moor, esq. Lieut. late of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Civil Service, to Har- 
riet-Esther, youngest dau. of the late Natha- 
niel Taylor, esq. of Cornard, Suffolk. 

Lately. At South Molton, Devon, R. Jen- 
nings Cross, esq. late of the Middle Tem- 
ple, to Lucy, dau. of John G. Pearse, 
esq. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
William Jenkins, esq. of Her Majesty’s Dock- 
yard, Woolwich, to Louisa-Sophia, second dau. 
of the late Hon. Sir William Oldnall Russell, 
Chief Justice of Bengal.——At St. Martin’s 
Church, Col. Louis Theodore Frederick Léon 
Belin, only son of the late Gen. Belin, to Hen- 
rietta-Newport, eldest dau. of the late Capt. 
Tinley, 3d Royal Veteran Battalion. 

Nov. 2. At Paddington, the Rev. William 
Frederic Wingfield, M.A., of Christ Church 
College, Oxford, second son of the late John 
Wingfield, D.D., Prebendary of Worcester 
Cathedral, to Charlotte, second dau. of George 
Nicholls, esq. of Hyde Park-st.—At Brighton, 
John Welch, esq. of the Inner Temple, eldest 
son of the late John Welch, esq. of Lancas- 
ter, to Henrietta-Hele-Fowell, eldest dau. of 
Richard Sprye, esq. of Chesham-pl. London, 
and grand-dau. of the Rey. John Sprye, Vicar 
of Ugborough. 

5. At North Barsham, Norfolk, Charles 
Richard Nelson, jun. esq. Sompting, Sussex, 
eldest son of C. R. Nelson, esq. London, to 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of E. F. Leeds, esq. 
of the former place.——At Winkleigh, Robert 
George Luxton, esq. of Winkleigh, to Amelia, 
only surviving dau. of the late C. Luxton, 
esq. of the same place.——At Brighton, the 
Rev. J. L. Roberts, M.A., of New Inn Hall, 
Oxford, to Mary-Augusta, youngest dau. of 
the Rev. George Proctor, D.D., of Kemp Town. 
— At Norwich, W. H. Miller, esq. M.A., 
Professor of Mineralogy in the University of 
Cambridge, to Harriet-Susan, second dau. of 
the late R. V. Minty, esq. of the Ordnance 
Civil Service. 

6. At Whitestone, William Lambert, esq. of 
the Close, Exeter, to Emmeline-Mary, second 
dau. of the Rev. N. Cole, of Hurston. 

7. At Highworth, Wilts, Geo. Fred. Crowdy, 
esq. of Farringdon, Berks, to Maria-Kate, 
youngest dau. of James Crowdy, esq. of the 
former place.——At Dublin, Joliffe Tuffnell, 
esq. 3d Drag Gds., younger son of the late Col. 
Tuffuell, of Bath, to Henrietta, relict of the late 
Robt. Fannin, esq. of Dublin, and only dau. of 
Croasdaile Molony, esq. co. Clare.——At Cheve- 
ley, John Fairlie, esq. of Cheveley Park, to 
Mary, eldest dau. of William Parr Isaacson, 
esq. of Newmarket.——At Stanton, Suffolk, 
John Ray, esq. second son of Walter Ray, 
esq. of Tostock, in the same county, to Julia, 
dau. of the Rev. George Bidwell, Rector of 
Stanton.——At Monkstown, near Dublin, Rich. 
Pater, esq. to Lucinda, dau. of the late 
Richard Milliken, esq—-—At Paris, Major 
Henry Arthur O'Neill, to Emma-Charlotte, 
third dau. of Robert Sympson, esq. 

8. At Hatherleigh, co. Devon, the Rev. 
Francis E. B. Cole, Curate of the same 
place, to Miss Elizabeth Field, third dau. 
of the Rev. Samuel Field, Vicar of Hather- 
leigh. —At Northfleet, Kent, Horatio, fourth 
son of the Rev. William Pace, M.A., Capt. 
Madras Army, to Jobina, third dau. of Wm. 
H. Styles, esq. of New House Farm, Northfleet. 

9. At ‘trinity Church, Southwark, Robert 
John Thomas Bearcroft, son of the late 
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William Robert Bearcroft, esq. and second 
grandson of the late Edward Bearcroft, Chief 
Justice of the county palatine of Chester, to 
Elizabeth-Jane, only dau. of Edward Butler 
‘Taylor, esq. late of Barbadoes.——At Byfleet, 
Surrey, Angus Duncan, esq. of Reading, Berks, 
to Charlotte-Maria, widow of Chas. Shuttle- 
worth, esq. of the Grange, Great Bowden, 
Leicestershire. 

ll. At Binfield, the residence of Gerald 
Fitzgerald, esq. having been previously mar- 
ried according to the rites of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, Ellis Cunliffe Lister Kay, esq. 
of Manningham Hall and Farfield Hall, York- 
sh., to Eliza, widow of the late Geo. Mellefont, 
esq. and dau. of the late Baroness Talbot de 
Malahide.——At Stroud, John Michael Butt, 
esq. of Kingsholm, near Gloucester, to Isa- 
bella-Elizabeth, youngest surviving dau. of 
John Pierce Brisley, esq. of Stroud.——At 
Antwerp, John Christian Bowring, esq. of 
Guadalupe-y-Calvo, in Mexico, to Jeanna, 
eldest dau. of Adoiphus Hay, esq. of Antwerp. 

12. At Brighton, William-Henry, only son 
of William Bonsey, esq. of Belle Vue, Slough, 
to Mary-Caroline, eldestdau. of M. G. Price, 
esq. of Brighton.——At Areley King’s, Walter 
Hemming, esq. of Bentley Lodge, youngest 
son of William Hemming, esq. of Fox Lydiate 
House, to Fanny, eldest dau. of the late Wm. 
Lea, esq. of Areley House, in the county of 
Worcester. At Marylebone, Hugh, only 
son of Hugh Davies, esq. of Maesgamedd, 
Merionethshire, to Mary, second dau. of the 
late Walter Clerk, esq. of East Bergholt House, 
Suffolk.——At Reading, Archdeacon Hare, to 
Jane-Esther, dau. of the Rev. Michael Mau- 
rice.——At Awre, Gloucestersh. Thos. Smith, 
esq. of Worcester, to Anne-Wade, youngest 
surviving dau. of the late John Wait, esq. of 
New House, near Newnham.——At Frant, 
Sussex, the Rev. Alfred Litt Winter, M.A. of 
Caulfield, Bedfordshire, to Matilda-Mary, 
youngest dau. of the late William Smith, 
esq. of Fairy Hall, near Eltham, Kent. 

13. At Battersea, the Rev. George Ferris 
Whidborne, Incumbent of Charles chapel, 
Plymouth, to Rosa, fourth dau. of the late 
James Lucas, esq. of Loampit-hill, Deptford. 
At Lynn, the Rev. Henry Hill, M.A, 
assistant curate of Snettisham, and second 
son of James Heydock Hill, esq. of Mans- 
field-st. London, to Dorothea-Everard, eldest 
dau. of Frederick Lane, esq. of Lynn.——At 
Tissington, the Rev. Godfrey H. Arkwright, 
third son of Robert Arkwright, esq. of Sutton 
Hall, to Frances Rafella Fitzherbert, fourth 
dau. of Sir H. Fitzherbert, Bart. of Tis- 
sington Hall, ce. of Derby.——At St. James’s 
Church, 8S. F. De Saumarez, esq. Capt. 74th 
Regt., to Charlotte, youngest dau. of the late 
Hiram Frazer, esq. Lieut. R.N. 

14. At North Fitzwarren, the Rev. Richard 
Burridge, of Langford Budville, to Mary-Ann, 
second dau. of the late John Haddon Turner, 
esq. of Way House, near Taunton. At 
Chelsea, Charles Sterkey, esq. to Mary-Anne, 
eldest dau. of the late Samuel Bawtree, esq. of 
Whitehall, Colchester.——At Leighton, Sam- 
son 8. Lloyd, of Birmingham, banker, to 
Emma, third dau. of the late Samuel Reeve, 
esq. of Leighton House, Leighton Buzzard. 
——At Halifax, the Rev. Wm. Smith, M.A., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, to Helen-Eliza- 
beth, dau. of John Rawson, esq. of Stoney 
Royd, near Halifax———At Holloway, near 
London, Major Jackson, 3rd West India Regt. 
to Anne, youngest dau. of the late Thomas 
Shackels, esq. of Hull, shipowner. 
Portsmouth, Edward Gifford, esq. eldest son 
of the late Sir Hardinge Gifford, and brother- 
in-law to Sir W. W. Follett, to Rose, eldest 
dau. of William Pennell, esq. and niece to the 
Right Hon. J, W, Croker, 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Princess Sopnta Matitpa 
oF GLOUCESTER, 

Nov. 29. At her official residence at 
Blackheath, aged seventy-one years and 
six months (to aday), her Royal Highness 
the Princess Sophia Matilda of Glouces- 
ter, Ranger of Greenwich Park. 

She was born at Gloucester house on 
the 29th May 1773, the eldest child (and 
only surviving voy ge of Prince Wil- 
liam- Henry Duke of Gloucester, (brother 
to King George the Third,) by Maria, 
Countess Dowager of Waldegrave, widow 
of James second Earl of Waldegrave, K. G. 
and daughter of the Hon. Sir Edward 
Walpole, K.B. second son of the first Earl 
of Orford. The King not having coun- 
tenanced the marriage of his brother, the 
infant was privately baptized by Dr. Moss, 
Bishop of St. David's, on the 26th June, 
the Princess Amelia in person, and the 
Duke and Duchess of Cumberland, being 
sponsors. 

Her Royal Highness for many years past 
has resided alternately in Curzon-street, 
May Fair, and at Blackheath ; the latter 
residence was assigned to her as Ranger 
of Greenwich Park, in addition to which 
her Royal Highness also enjoyed a grant 
of £7,000 a year. The unostentatious 
and unfailing charities which were so 
liberally and bountifully dispersed by her 
Royal Highness will cause her loss to be 
severely felt by the poor. On all occa- 
sions of a public nature, whether a church 
was to be built or a school founded, her 
Royal Highness was always first to con- 
tribute her subscription on a most liberal 
scale, She was an annual subscriber to 
every local charity. A year before her 
demise her Royal Highness placed in the 
hands of the Vicar of Greenwich (the 
Rey. W. A. Soames) 100/., to be invested 
for the Jubilee Alms-houses, and 1002. 
for the Blue Coat Girls’ School; but her 
liberality was chiefly felt in acts of private 
charity, which were dispensed with a most 
judicious discrimination. ' The executors 
named in the will of her Royal Highness 
are George Bankes, Esq. M.P. for Dor- 
set, and the Hon. and Rev. Henry Legge, 
Vicar of Lewisham; and the Executrixes 
Lady Alicia Gordon and Miss Cotes, 

Her Royal Highness had been in a 
declining state of health for nearly two 
years. On Thursday Noy. 28, she took 
an airing in her carriage, and on Friday 
morning, after a restless night, she rang 
the bell for her attendant, and desired pen, 
ink, and paper to be brought to her bed- 
side, when she penned a note to her medi- 


cal attendant, Mr. Wattsford, of Crooms 
Hill, Greenwich, dated ‘‘ Blackheath, 
Friday morning, nine o’clock,’’ command- 
ing his earliest attention. That gentle- 
man immediately went, and found his 
Royal patient labouring under consider- 
able oppression of the chest, and at her 
request administered a soothing draught, 
which afforded instant relief. She then 
expressed a wish to be left alone, as she 
hoped to obtain some repose. Mr. W. 
returned home soon after ten o’clock, but 
in a few minutes after a messenger came, 
and announced great fear of her Royal 
Highness surviving until his return, Mr. 
W. returned with the messenger, and 
found that her Royal Highness had just 
breathed her last, and, as he understood, 
without a sigh. 

The remains of her late Royal High- 
ness lay in state at the Ranger’s house, 
Blackheath, attended by ladies and others 
of her late Royal Highness’s household, 
during Monday the 9th December. The 
public were admitted from twelve o’clock 
at noon till four o’clock in the afternoon, 
A guard of honour, from the 2d battalion 
of Coldstream Guards, mounted in front 
of the house, at half past eleven a.m. and 
remained on duty till four o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

On the following day, at twelve o’clock 
at noon, the same guard of honour 
mounted in front of the Ranger’s house ; 
and at a quarter before one o’clock p.m. 
the remains of her late Royal Highness, 
escorted by a detachment of the Ist Life 
Guards, were removed for private inter. 
ment in the Choir of the Royal Chapel 
of Saint George at Windsor, in the fol- 
lowing order : 

Four of the Queen’s Marshalmen on 
foot; Charity School Children; Trades- 
people of her late Royal Highness; The 
High Constable of Greenwich; Gover- 
nors of the Parish; Overseers of the Poor; 
Churchwardens, Curates, and the Vicar 
of Greenwich. 

(The Parochial Authorities and others 
filed off at Deptford-bridge, the boun- 
dary of the parish.) 

A Mourning Coach, drawn by four 
horses, conveying the Pages and Dressers 
of her late Royal Highness. The Car- 
riage of her late Royal Highness, drawn 
by six horses, the nine servants in deep 
mourning, conveying her Coronet, at- 
tended by Sir Archibald Murray, Bart, 


THE HEARSE, 
drawn by eight horses, decorated with 
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escocheons of her late Royal Highness’s 
arms. A Mourning Coach, drawn by 
six horses, conveying the Executors and 
Executrixes named in the will of her late 
Royal Highness, A Mourning Coach, 
drawn by six horses, conveying the Me- 
dical Attendant of her late Royal High- 
ness. A Mourning Coach, drawn by six 
horses, conveying Edward M. Browell 
and George M. Bainbridge, Esgqrs. offi- 
cers of the Lord Chamberlain of Her 
Majesty’s household. The Carriage of 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Gloucester, drawn by six horses. 

Upon arriving at the terminus of the 
Great Western Railway at Paddington, 
at ten minutes before five o’clock p.m., the 
body was received by a guard of honour 
from the 2d Battalion of Coldstream 
Guards, when the escort retired. The 
guard of honour remained on duty till the 
departure of the special train conveying 
the remains, at a quarter before six 
o'clock. 

Upon arriving at Slough, at a quarter 
before seven p.m. the body was received 
by a guard of honour from the Ist bat- 
talion of Scots Fusilier (suards: and, at 
a quarter past seven o’clock the proces- 
sion moved, in the following order, to 
Windsor Castle, the Body being escorted 
by a detachment of the Royal Horse 
Guards, every man bearing a tlambeau: 

Four of the Queen’s Marshalmen. 
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Eight of the Queen’s Grooms, in state 
livery, bearing flambeaux. The Mourn- 
ing Coaches, the Carriage of her late 
Royal Highness, and the Hearse, in the 
same order in which they proceeded from 
Blackheath to Paddington. The Car- 
riage of the Queen’s Most Excellent 
Majesty, drawn by six horses, the twelve 
servants in state livery. The Carriages 
of Her Majesty the Queen Dowager, the 
Duke of Cambridge, the Duchess of 
Gloucester, the Princess Sophia, and 
the Duchess of Kent, each drawn by six 
horses, and the servants in state livery. 
Upon arrival at Windsor Castle, at 
twenty minutes past eight o’clock, the 
escort filed off, the carriages of the Royal 
Family proceeding up the Castle-hill ; and 
from the Castle-gate the procession was 
flanked by the Ist Battalion of Scots 
Fusilier Guards, every man bearing a 
flambeau, to the entrance of St. George’s 
Chapel, where the Body was received by 
a guard of honour, the regimental band 
playing the ‘‘ Dead March” in Saul as 
the procession passed from the gate to 
the Chapel; and the Marshalmen and 
Grooms filed off without the door. At 
the entrance of Saint George’s Chapel, 
the Dean and Canons, attended by the 
Choir, received the Body, and the pro- 
cession, having been previously formed, 
moved down the south aisle, up the nave, 
into the choir, in the following order :— 


Pages of Her late Royal Highness, 


Mr. John Gardner, 


Mr. George Baker. 


Medical Attendant upon Her late Royal Highness, 
W. J. Wattsford, esq. 


Groom of the Bedchamber to 
H.R.H. Prince Albert, 

Captain Francis Seymour. 
Lord of the Bedchamber to 
H.R.H. Prince Albert, 
Lord George Lennox. 


Groom in Waiting 
to the Queen, 
Colonel Berkeley Drummond. 
Lord in Waiting 
to the Queen, 
Earl of Hardwicke. 


The Choir, Canons, and Dean of Windsor. 


Gentleman Usher 
to the Queen, 
Lt.-Col. Sir T. N. Harris. 


The Lord Chamberlain 
of Her Majesty’s Household, 
the Earl De La Warr. 


Gentleman Usher 
to the Queen, 
Sir William Martins, 


The Coronet of Her late Royal Highness, upon a black velvet cushion, borne by 
Sir Archibald Murray, Bart. 


THE BODY, 
Covered with a black velvet Pall, adorned with eight Escocheons of Her late Royal 
Highness’s Arms, supported by Mrs. Morier, Mrs. George Bankes, Hon. Mrs. 
William Cust, and the Hon, Mrs. Henry Legge. 


A Gentleman Usher, 
William Courthope, esq. 


Garter Principal King of Arms, 
carrying his sceptre, 


A Gentleman Usher, 
bert Laurie, esq. 


Sir Charles George Young, Knt. 
THE CHIEF MOURNER, 


Supporter to the 
Chief Mourner, 
Mrs, Brand, veiled. 


The Countess of Gainsborough, 
veiled; the Train borne by 
Miss Laura Waldegrave, veiled, 


Supporter to the 
Chief Mourner, 
Lady Gardner, veiled, 
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The Executors and Executrixes named inthe Will of Her late Royal Highness, 


Miss Cotes, 
George Bankes, Esq. M.P. 


Lady Alicia Gordon, 
Hon. and Rey. Henry Legge ; 


followed by Lady Georgina Bathurst, Lady Caroline Murray, Miss Vyse, of the 
Household of H.R.H. the Duchess of Gloucester; Lady Fanny Howard, of the 
Household of H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent; Sir John Morillyon Wilson, Knt., of 
the Household of the Queen Dowager; Baron Knesebeck, of the Household of 
H.R&.H. the Duke of Cambridge; Capt. the Hon. G. A. F. Liddell, of the House- 
hold of H.R.H. the Duchess of Gloucester ; Colonel Sir George Couper, Bart., of 
the Household of H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent; Lord Wrottesley ; Captain Fead, 
R.N.; the Hon. Major Legge; Capt. the Hon. William Waldegrave, R.N.; the 
Reverend Charles Grey Cotes, and the Hon. and Rev. Charles Leslie Courtenay, 


who had been invited to attend the solemnity. 


Mrs. Powell and Miss Cavanagh, 


the Dressers of Her late Royal Highness,closed the procession. 


Upon arrival within the choir, the pro- 
cession advanced near to the altar, when 
the body was placed upon tressels (the 
feet towards the altar), and the coronet 
and cushion laid thereon. The Chief 
Mourner sat at the head of the corpse ; 
the supporters on each side; the sup- 
porters of the pall near the body ; the 
Lord Chamberlain stood at the feet of 
the corpse; aud others of the procession 
were conducted to their several places. 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert was 
present in his stall during the ceremony, 
attended by the Groom of the Stole to 
His Royal Highness, the Marquess of 
Exeter, K.G. and by Major-Gen. Sir 
Edward Bowater, K.C.H. Equerry to 
His Royal Highness. 

The part of the service before the in- 
terment and the Anthem having been 
performed, the corpse was deposited in 
the vault near the Sovereign’s stall; and 
the Dean having concluded the burial 
service, Garter Principal King of Arms 
proclaimed, near the grave, her late Royal 
Highness’s style, as follows :— 

‘‘ Thus it has pleased Almighty God 
to take out of this transitory life, unto 
His Divine Mercy, the late Most Illus- 
trious Princess Sophia-Matilda, daugh- 
ter of the late Most High, Most 
Mighty, and Illustrious Prince William 
Henry Duke of Gloucester and Edin- 
burgh, Earl of Connaught, and Knight 
of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, 
Cousin of Her Most Excellent Majesty 
Victoria, by the Grace of God, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith, 
whom God bless and preserve with long 
life, health, and honour, and all worldly 
happiness.” 

After whichhis Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, attended by the Groom of the 
Stole and Equerry in Waiting to His 
Royal Highness, was conducted out of the 
Chapel by the Lord Chamberlain of Her 
Majesty’s Household ; and the other per- 
sons composing the procession also re- 
tired, 


Tue Countess or BerkELey. 

Oct. 30. At Cranford House, Mid- 
dlesex, aged 77, the Right Hon. Mary 
Countess of Berkeley. 

This lady, if not especially remarkable 
for her personal qualities, is memorable 
for having been the means of diverting, or 
rather of placing in abeyance, the dignities 
of one of the most ancient families of the 
peerage. 

She was one of the three daughters of 
Mr. William Cole, a publican and butcher 
at Wooton, near Berkeley, after whose 
death in 1782.0r 1783 she came to London, 
and was in the service of Lady Talbot, 
and afterwards in that of Mrs. Foote, 
at Boughton, Malherbe, in Kent. In the 
year 1784 the Earl of Berkeley became 
acquainted with her at Gloucester, and 
she was soon after domiciled with him at 
Berkeley castle, where she subsequently 
maintained her footing undisturbed, and 
became the mother of a very numerous 
family. She usually went by the name 
of Miss Tudor, that name being also as- 
sumed by her brother William Cole, for 
whom the Earl procured the place of an 
Assistant Commissary at Maidstone. 

On the 16th May, 1796, the Earl of 
Berkeley, styled in the parish register ‘¢a 
bachelor,’’? and Mary Cole, styled ‘a 
spinster,” were married in the parish 
church of Lambeth, very privately, in the 
presence of “ William ‘Tudor,” the lady’s 
brother, and the Rev. Caleb Carrington. 

The Earl died on the 8th Aug. 1810, 
leaving Berkeley castle and the principal 
estates of the family to his eldest son, the 
present Earl Fitzhardinge, who the fol- 
lowing year claimed the dignities of the 
Earl of Berkeley, Viscount Dursley, and 
Baron Berkeley. The first sitting of the 
Lords’ Committee of Privileges took place 
on Monday March 4, ISl1. The exa- 
minations commenced with that of the 
lady herself, who swore that she had been 
first married to the late Earl of Berkeley 
on the 30th of March, 1783, in the parish 
church of Berkeley. The registry of this 
alleged marriage was subsequently pro. 
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duced, but the Marquess of Buckingham, 
and others, declared their belief that, with 
the exceptions of the signatures of Mary 
Cole and William Tudor,* it was entirely 
in the hand-writing of the Earl of Berke- 
ley himself.+ A fac-simile is given in the 
Minutes of Evidence, and in a Narrative 
relative to the Claim, published in 8vo. 
181). On the lst July, 1811, the House 
of Lords came to a decision that the 
alleged marriage of 1785 bad not been 
proved. 

The children born before the marriage 
of 1796 were, including one son and two 
daughters who died in infancy, seven in 
number; 1. the Right Hon. William- 
Fitzhardinge, formerly well known as 
Colonel Berkeley, and created by the 
Whigs Baron Segrave in 1831, and Earl 
Fitzhardinge in 1841 ; 2. Capt. Maurice 
Frederick Fitzhardinge Berkeley, R.N., 
C.B., and M.P. for Gloucester; 3. Au- 
gustus-Fitzhardinge; (4, 5, and 6, Maria, 
Francis-Ducie, and Henrietta, who died 
young;) 7. Francis Henry Fitzhardinge 
Berkeley, M.P. for Bristol. After the 
marriage of 1796 were born, 8. the Hon. 
Thomas-Morton-Fitzhardinge (who by 
the decision of the House of Lords would 
have been Earl of Berkeley, but does not 
assume the title); 9. the Hon. George 
Charles Grantley Fitzhardinge Berkeley, 





* The other witness, ‘‘ Richard Barns,’’ 
whose supposed mark was added, was a 
name that no one had ever heard of. 
Though numbered 74, the entry did not 
occur in its right place, but at the end of 
the book, and there was another No. 74. 

+ The Earl of Berkeley’s motive for 
his conduct, it may be said, is obvious, 
but the following anecdote is interesting. 
Once he said to the Rev. Mr. Chapeau, 
‘6 Oh! dear Chapeau, I am very low- 
spirited and very unhappy. I knew an 
old friend of mine, by the name of Smith, 
who wasa son of the Duke of Dorset born 
out of wedlock, and that man was my 
schoolfellow, and a man I loved exceed- 
ingly, and whenever I think of him I am 
always unhappy. I attended him all 
through his illness. He drank himself 
to death, because he was disappointed in 
the title.” And he added, ‘‘ Believe me, 
my children shall never experience such 
cursed villainy through my means.” This 
Smith lies with the Sackvilles in their vault 
at Withyam, in Sussex, and his coffin bears 
the following inscription: ‘‘ Wm. Smith, 
Captain of her Majesty’s Dragoon Guards, 
died Oct™ 12, 1772, aged 28 years.’’ 
(Collectanea Topog. et Geneal. vol. iii. 
p- 301.) He was the son of Lord John 
Sackville, and elder brother to John Fre- 
derick the third Duke of Dorset, 


M.P. for West Gloucestershire; 10. 
Lady Mary Henrietta Fitzhardinge Berke- 
ley, who is unmarried, and has been re- 
sident with her brother at Cranford; 11. 
Lady Caroline Fitzhardinge, married in 
1829 to James Maxse, esq.; 12. the 
Hon. Craven Fitzhardinge Berkeley, 
M.P. for Cheltenham; and 13. Lady 
Emily Elizabeth, married in 1839 to 
Sydney Augustus Capel, esq. Lieut. 12th 
Lancers. 

Of the sons, the second and third (born 
before the marriage of 1796,) have both 
married, and have sons. The sixth and 
youngest have also married, and the for- 
mer (George) has two sons. On this 
branch of the family it may be presumed 
the ancient Earldom and other dignities 
will eventually devolve, unless Mr. Mor- 
ton Berkeley (really the present Earl 
Berkeley) shall choose to marry, and 
should have sons. He has lately resided 
at Cranford with his mother; but that 
estate is now said to be left to his eldest 
brother. 

The body of the Countess of Berkeley 
was interred at Cranford, which has been 
the customary place of sepulture of the 
latter generations of the family. 





Tue Eart or Limerick. 

Dec. 7. At his seat, South. hill Park, 
near Bracknell, Berkshire, in his 87th 
year, the Right Hon. Edmond Henry 
Pery, Earl of Limerick, Viscount Lime- 
rick, and Baron Glentworth, of Mallow, 
co. Cork, in the peerage of Ireland; and 
Baron Foxford of Stackpole Court, co. 
Clare, in the peerage of the United 
Kingdom; a Representative Peer and a 
Privy Councillor of Ireland, and Member 
of the Royal Irish Academy. 

His Lordship was born Jan. 8, 1758, 
the only son of the Rt. Hon. and Rt. 
Rev. William-Cecil first Lord Glent- 
worth, Lord Bishop of Limerick, by his 
first wife Jane, eldest daughter of John 
Minchen Walcot, esq. of Croagh. He 
entered upon life as a zealous supporter 
of the English government, and in conse- 
quence was in 1795 rewarded with the 
place of Keeper of the Signet and Privy 
Seal of Ireland ; and in 1797 with that 
of Clerk of the Crown and Hanaper, for 
the subsequent abolishment of which his 
Lordship enjoyed until his death a pension 
of 8467. He succeeded to the title of 
Baron on the death of his father, July 4, 
1794; was created Viscount Limerick by 
patent dated Dec. 27, 1800; Earl of 
Limerick by patent dated Feb. 11, 1803 
and Baron Foxford, by patent dated Aug. 
11, 1815. He was also elected one of 
the twenty-eight original Representative 
Peers of Ireland selected at the Union, 
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which, as may be supposed from his re- 
wards, he ardently supported. 

The Earl of Limerick married Jan. 29, 
1783, Mary-Alice, only daughter and heir 
of Henry Ormsby, esq. of: Cloghan, co. 
Mayo, by Mary, eldest sister of Sir Henry 
Hartstonge, Bart. and by that lady, who 
survives him (after a union of more than 
sixty years), he had issue four sons and 
eight daughters, of whom two sons and 
five daughters survive. These were as fol- 
low: 1. Lady Mary Pery, who died in 
1817, in her 34th year; 2. Edmond-Cecil, 
who died in 1793, in his 8th year; 3. Lady 
Theodosia, the first wife of the present 
Lord Monteagle, to whom she was mar- 
ried in 1811, and died in 1839, leaving 
five surviving sons and three daughters ; 
4. Lady Lucy, married in 1816 to Row- 
land Stephenson, esq. (afterwards the late 
Orlando Standish, esq.) of Scaleby Castle 
and Holme Cultram, Cumberland, and of 
Farley Hill, Berks, who died in 1843; 
5. the Right Hon. Henry-Hartstonge 
Viscount Glentworth, who married (at 
Gretna Green), in 1808, Annabella-Ten- 
nison, second daughter of ‘Tennison Ed- 
wards, esq. of Old Court, co. Wicklow, 
and niece to the late Sir Jonah Barring- 
ton, Judge of the Admiralty in Ireland, 
and died in 1834, leaving a numerous 
family (noticed below); 6. the Hon. 
William Cecil Pery, killed at St. Sebas- 
tian’s in Spain in 1813 ; 7. Lady Frances- 
Selina, married in 1819 to Sir Henry 
Calder, Bart.; 8. the Hon. Edmond 
Sexten Pery, an officer in the army, who 
married in 1825 Elizabeth -Charlotte, 
daughter of the late Hon. William Cock. 
ayne, brother to the last Viscount Cullen ; 
9. Lady Louisa, married in 1825 to Peter 
Pole, esq. eldest son of Sir Peter Pole, 
Bart.; 10. Lady Cecil-Jane, married in 
1828 to the Rev. John De la Feld, a 
Count of the Holy Roman Empire; 11. 
Lady Caroline-Alicia-Diana, married in 
1432 to George Lake Russell, esq. : and 
12. Lady Albinia-Charlotte, who died an 
infant in 1805. 

The family of the eldest son, Lord 
Glentworth, were as follow : 1. Edmond- 
Henry late Lord Glentworth, who died 
without issue Feb. 16, 1844, having mar- 
ried in 1836 Eve-Maria, second daughter 
of Henry Villebois, esq. of Marham 
House, Norfolk ; 2. the Hon. Annabella- 
Erina, married in 1832 to Robert Gun 
Cuninghame, esq. of Newland Park, co. 
Gloucester, and of Mount Kennedy, co. 
Wicklow, and died in 1841; 3. the Hon. 
Mary Georgina; 4. the Rt. Hon. Wil- 
liam - Henry - Tennison, now Earl of 
Limerick; 5. the Hon. John Harts- 
tonge Pery, who died in 1842, in his 30th 
year; 6, the Hon. Emily Caroline, mar- 
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ried in 1835 tothe Rev. Henry Gray, son 
of the late Bishop of Bristol ; 7. the Hon. 
Cecilia- Annabella, married in 1843 to 
the Rev. George Herbert Repton, a 
Minor Canon of Westminster, son of the 
Rev. Edward Repton, Prebendary of 
Westminster; 8. the Hon. Henry Frede- 
rick Pery, who died at Meerat in the East 
Indies in 1843, having married in 1841 
Amelia-Mary, second daughter of Capt. 
Rowland Money, R.N., C.B.; and 9 a 
daughter born in 1830. 

The present Earl of Limerick, who has 
succeeded to the peerage by the death of 
his grandfather, was born Oct. 9, 1812, 
and married in 1842 Margaret-Jane, only 
daughter of Lieut. Nicholas Horsley, 96th 


oot. 

The body of the late Earl of Limerick 
was removed to Ireland, for interment in 
the Pery chapel in Limerick cathedral, 
It arrived at Limerick House on Satur. 
day Dec. 21, and the next day lay in state 
in the great dining-room, which was co- 
vered with black cloth, and illuminated 
by immense wax tapers, placed in silver 
candelabra round the bier. It is com. 
puted that between 2,000 and 3,000 re. 
spectably dressed persons, many of them 
attired in mourning, were admitted to pass 
through the apartments to view the ce- 
remonial, On Monday morning, at 10 
o'clock, a grand funeral service was per- 
formed in the cathedral; the dignitaries 
meeting the body at the great western 
entrance, and the full service being chanted 
by the choir. After the prayers and an. 
them in the body of the cathedral, the 
coffin, preceded by a pursuivant bearing 
the coronet on a cushion, was moved in 
procession to the Pery chapel, in the 
south aisle, the organ playing Mozart’s 
Grand Requiem. A great number of the 
nobility and gentry connected with the 
deceased nobleman were present, or sent 
their carriages to attend at this solemn 
ceremony, amongst whom were Lord 
Monteagle, Sir Henry Calder, Count J. 
De la Feld, Mr. G. Russell, Sir Au- 
brey de Vere, the Earl of Dunraven, the 
Earl of Clare, Mr. W. Maunsell, Sir R. 
Bourke, Archdeacon Maunsell, and many 
others. The late Earl has left a bequest 
of 5002. to be distributed amongst the 
different. charities of the city of Lime. 
rick. 





Lorp Saye anv SELE. 

Nov. 13. In Grosvenor Street, aged 
75, the Right Hon. Gregory William 
Eardley Twisleton Fiennes, Baron Saye 
and Sele. 

He was born April 14, 1'769, the eldest 
son of Major-General Thomas Lord 
Saye and Sele, (to whom the barony was 
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confirmed in 1781, after it had remained 
in abeyance more than a century,) by 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Sir Edward 
Turner, of Ambrosden, co. Oxford, Bart. 
He succeeded to the peerage when in his 
20th year, July 1, 1788. Having entered 
the House of Lords on attaining his ma- 
jority, he was the oldest member of that 
House of the Whig party, to which he 
consistently adhered, and is said to have 
been offered an earldom by the Grey and 
Melbourne administrations, 

In 1825, his Lordship assumed the 
name of Fiennes after Twisleton, and 
subsequently in the same year he took 
the name of Eardley, in compliance with 
the will of his father-in-law, the last Lord 
Eardley, who died on Christmas day 1824. 

His Lordship married, Sept. 8, 1794, 
the Hon. Maria Marow Eardley, eldest 
daughter and coheir of Sampson Lord 
Eardley ; and by that lady, who died Oct. 
5, 1834, he had issue one daughter and 
one son. ‘The former, the Hon. Maria- 
Elizabeth, became in 1825 the second wife 
of George-Ernest Count von Gersdorff 
of Prussia, and died in 1826. The latter, 
William Thomas, now Lord Saye and 
Sele, was born in 1798, but is at present 
unmarried. 

The body of the late Lord was interred 
at Broughton in Oxfordshire, on the 23rd 
November. 





Licut.-GENERAL THE Hon. Sir R. L. 
Dowpas, K.C.B. 

Nov. 23. At Loftus, near Gisbo- 
rough, Yorkshire, aged 64, Lieut.-Ge- 
neral the Hon. Sir Robert Lawrence 
Dundas, K.C.B., K.T.S. Colonel of the 
59th Foot ; uncle to the Earl of Zetland. 

He was born July 27, 1780, the se- 
venth and youngest son of Thomas first 
Lord Dundas, by Lady Charlotte Fitz- 
William, second daughter of William 
third Earl Fitz William, and was brother 
to the late Earl of Zetland, and to Rear- 
Adm, the Hon. George Heneage Law- 
rence Dundas, C.B.a Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. 

Sir Robert Dundas entered the army 
on the Ist Dec. 1797, and, as a Second 
Lieutenant of Engineers, served in North 
Holland at the actions of the 27th of 
August, 10th and 19th Sept. and 2d and 
6th Oct. 1799. He became Lieutenant 
on the 2d May, 1800, and in the subse- 
quent year served in the Egyptian cam- 
paign, and was present in the action of 
the 2ist of March. On the 6th August, 
1802, he was made a Captain, and he ob- 
tained his Majority on the 14th of July, 
1804. Inthe year ensuing he served in 
the North of Germany with the Royal 
Staff Corps. In the beginning of 1807 
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he was ordered to the Peninsula, where 
from that time, with the Royal Staff 
Corps, he was present and shared in the 
glories of Talavera, Busaco, Fuentes 
d’Onor, Salamanca, Vittoria, the Py- 
renees, the Nivelle, the Nive, and Tou- 
louse. Sir Robert attained the rank of 
Lieut.-Colonel on the 11th April, 1811, 
of full Colonel on the 19th July, 1821, 
of Major-General 22d July, 1830, and 
of Lieutenant- General 23d Nov. 1841. 

For his distinguished services in the 
Peninsula he received a cross and three 
clasps, and was made a Knight of the 
Portugese order of the ‘Tower and 
Sword, which he received the royal li. 
cense to accept June 19,1814. He was 
nominated a Knight Commander of the 
Bath on the enlargement of that order 
June 5, 1815. He was promoted to the 
Coloneley of the 59th Foot on the 15th 
June 1840, He was not married. 





Lirvut.-GEN. Sir Joun CAMERON, 


K C.B. 
Nov. 23. In Guernsey, aged 71, Lieut.- 
General Sir John Cameron, ».B. 


K.T.S. Colonel of the 9th Foot. 

He was second son of Culchenna, and 
nephew of Cameron of Caltort, Inver- 
nesshire, Whose ancestor was a younger 
son of Lochiel, chief of the clan. He 
entered the army as Ensign in the 43rd 
Regiment of Foot, in Sept. 1787, was 
promoted Lieutenant 30th Sept. 1790, 
and Captain Ilth July 1794. In the 
latter year he served under Sir Charles 
Grey, in the West Indies, and was 
present at the reduction of Martinique 
(including the siege of Fort Bourbon aud 
other minor engagements), at St. Lucia, 
and Guadaloupe, and particularly dis- 
played his gallantry at the defence of the 
latter in the same year, and at the sortie 
from and at the assault made by the 
enemy on the fortress of Fleur d’Epée. 
He was at the action of the 30th Septem- 
ber, at Berville Camp, under Brigadier- 
General Graham, and in the action of the 
4th October he was severely wounded, 
and had his person taken by the enemy. 
He remained a prisoner of war during a 
period of two years, and then came to 
England; but his military duties at home 
were of short duration, for in six months 
he was again ordered with his regiment 
to the West Indies, where he was on 
foreign service for nearly four years. 

He was appointed to a Majority in the 
43rd Foot 28th Oct. 1800, and the 28th 
May, 1807, Lieut.-Colone] in the 7th 
West India regiment, from which he was 
removed to the 9th Foot the 5th Sept. 
1807. He was destined to increase his 
reputation in the Peninsula as a brave 
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and experienced commander. At the 
battle of Vimiera he commanded the 2nd 
battalion of the 9th Foot. He was at 
Corunna under the unfortunate Moore, 
and, by his intrepid bravery at that san- 
guinary conflict, gained the high approba- 
tion of his superior in command, 

In July, 1809, he embarked with the 
9th, on the expedition to the Scheldt, 
then commanding the Ist battalion, and 
returned in September to England. 

In March following he was sent out to 
increase the force of the army in Portugal, 
where he continued in active service until 
the termination of the war, in 1814. He 
particularly distinguished himself at Bu- 
saco, where he had a horse shot under him, 
and also at Salamanca and Vittoria. In 
July 1813, previous to the assault and 
capture of San Sebastian, he carried, with 
the 9th Foot, the fortified convent of San 
Bartholomew, in front of San Sebastian, 
thus gaining a position which contributed 
greatly to the advantage of the Allied 
Army. He subsequently took an active 
share in the battles of the Nive of the 9th, 
10th, and 11th of December, and in these 
encounters he had another horse shot 
under him. During these services he was 
twice wounded and twice severely con- 
tused. In acknowledgment for his emi- 
nent services in the Peninsula, he received 
the decoration of a cross and three clasps. 
He was also nominated a Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath on the enlargement 
of the order Jan. 5, 1815, and allowed to 
accept the Portuguese order of the Tower 
and Sword on the 15th May following. 

Having attained the rank of Colonel in 
1814, he proceeded to Canada ; but was 
recalled from North America, owing to 
the warlike aspect Europe had assumed 
by the return of Napoleon to France. 
He reached Ostend in August 1815, and 
immediately proceeded to join the Allied 
Army, occupying Paris. He was subse- 
quently appointed Lieut.-Governor of 
Plymouth, and had the military command 
of the Western District, the duties of 
which he discharged for a period of eleven 
years. On the 3lst May 1833 he was 
appointed to the Colonelcy of the 9th 
Regiment. He attained the rank of 
Major-General 19th July, 1821; and 
that of Lieut.-General 10th January 1837, 

Sir John Cameron married in 1803 
the eldest daughter of Henry Brock, esq. 
of Belmont, Guernsey, and niece to the 
first Lord de Saumarez. 





Masor-Gen. Sir Leonard GREENWELL. 
Nov. 11. In Harley-street, Cavendish- 

square, aged 63, Major-General Sir 

Leonard Greenwell, K.C.B., K.C.H. 
This distinguished officer was the third 


son of the late Joshua Greenwell, esq. of 
Kebblesworth, descended from the family 
of Greenwell, of Greenwellsford in Dur- 
ham. 

He entered the army 7th August 
1801, as an Ensign in the 45th, and 
served with that regiment continuously 
up to the year 1827, embracing an era 
which will be ever prominent in the an-« 
nals of British history, and including a 
course of brilliant military services, of 
which he carried five indelible marks with 
him tothe grave. Sir Leonard became a 
Lieutenant Sept. 16, 1802; and Captain 
April 19, 1804. He accompanied the 
expedition to South America in 1806, un- 
der General Craufurd, and was wounded 
severely at the head of the light company, 
storming a battery at the assault on 
Buenos Ayres, in July, 1807. In August 
1808 he landed with the 45th in Portugal, 
and served in the battles of Roleia, Vi- 
meira, Talavera, and Busaco, and at the 
lines of Torres Vedras. In fact, except 
on two occasions, when he was hors de 
combat in consequence of wounds, he was 
in all the battles fought in the Peninsula. 
He attained the rank of Major in 1810, 
and that of Lieut.-Colonel in 1812. 

Onthe retreat of Massenaand the French 
army he commanded the 45th regiment 
in the pursuit; and at the head of that 
regiment was at Pombal, Fon d’ Arouce 
and Sabugal, Fuentes d’Onor, Ciudad 
Rodrigo, siege of Badajos, in 1811] at its 
storm and capture ; also at the battles of 
Salamanca, Pyrenees, Nivelle, and in the 
engagements in front of Bayonne, on the 
three days of December, 1813. He was 
also in command of the Light Infantry of 
the 3rd division, under Picton, at the 
battle of Orthes. 

Sir Leonard was almost riddled with 
shot in one or other of the above affairs, 
but, notwithstanding, was almost miracu.- 
lously preserved toa considerable age. He 
was shot through the neck, body, and 
right arm; a musket ball was lodged in 
the left arm, and he received a shot in the 
left leg. His services were acknowledged 
by a medal and two clasps. 

In 1819 he accompanied his regiment to 
Ceylon, and after a service of six years 
there, the climate worked such an effect 
on his shattered constitution, as to com- 
pel him to return home for the benefit of 
his health. He attained the rank of Co- 
lonel in 1825, and in 1827 retired on half. 
pay, and left a regiment in which his 
youth, his health, strength, and best ener- 
gies had been devoted, and in which he 
was truly and justly beloved. 

In 1831 he was appointed Command- 
ant at Chatham, where he re-formed the 
garrison, and founded a system which has 
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raised it to its present high state of order 
and discipline. He vacated that command 
on his promotion to the rank of Major- 
General, Jan. 10, 1837. 

Sir Leonard Greenwell purchased all 
his commissions except one. He served as 
aide-de-camp to their Majesties George 
IV., William IV., and Victoria. He was 
nominated a Knight Commander of the 
Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order in 
1832, and a Knight Commander of the 
Bath in 1838, and was appointed one of 
the officers receiving rewards for dis- 
tinguished services. He died without a 
regiment. 

CotonEt Sir C. W. Dance, K.H. 

Nov. 13. After a protracted illness, at 
Barr House, near Taunton, aged 58, Col. 
Sir Charles Webb Dance, K.H. 

Sir Charles was the youngest and only 
surviving son of the late Mr. George 
Dance, Royal Academician, architect to 
the city of London, by Miss Gurnell, 
daughter of Thomas Gurnell, esq. In Sept. 
1804 the deceased entered the army as 
Ensign. He served under the Duke of 
Wellington in Portugal and Spain, and 
afterwards in France and Belgium. He 
distinguished himself by his gallantry at 
the battle of Talavera, and was slightly 
wounded at Waterloo. On his return to 
England in 1816 he was appointed Major 
and Lieut.-Col. of the 2nd Life Guards. 
During Earl Whitworth’s government in 
Ireland he was Aide-de-camp to his 
Excellency. He held the silver stick at 
the coronation of George IV. and was 
knighted on that occasion, July 25, 1821. 
In 1836 the late King bestowed upon him 
the Guelphic Order. He retired on half 
pay in Aug. 1822, His commissions 
were dated as follows :—Ensign 7th Sept. 
1804; Lieutenant 5th Sept. 1807; Cap- 
tain 9th April, 1807; Major 20th June, 
1816 ; Lieut.-Colonel 27th March, 1817; 
and Colonel 10th Jan. 1837. 

Sir Charles Dance married, in 1816, 
the youngest daughter of Allen Cooper, 
esq. 





Sime S. G. Hiceins, K.C.H. 

Oct. 14. In Chapel-street, Grosvenor- 
place, in his 70th year, Sir Samuel 
Gordon Higgins, K.C.H. Equerry to 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Gloucester. 

He was the second son of James Lewis 
Higgins, esq. of Queen’s County, Ire- 
land, and at an early age entered the 18th 
Dragoons. He served with that regiment 
in Jamaica and St. Domingo from 1795 
to 1798. In the succeeding year he 
served in the campaign in Holland. On 
quitting the 18th Dragoons he entered 
the 3rd Regiment of Scots Fusilier 
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Guards, and remained in that corps 
until 1825, when he obtained the brevet 
rank of Colonel. He retired from the 
army in the yearensuing. The deceased 
was for nearly thirty-five years Equerry 
to his Royal Highness the late Duke of 
Gloucester, at whose demise William 
IV. conferred the honour of knighthood 
upon him. Since the death of the Royal 
Duke Sir Samuel has filled the appoint- 
ment of Equerry, and till the appoint- 
ment of the Hon. Captain Liddell, that of 
Comptroller of the Duchess of Glouces- 
ter’s household. 





Tue Dean or Limerick. 

Nov. 3. At his residence, near Ra- 
thangan, co. Kildare, in his 85th year, the 
Very Rev. Arthur John Preston, D.D., 
Dean of Limerick. 

He was previously a Canon of Kildare, 
and was promoted to the deanery of 
Limerick, and installed at that cathedral 
on the 17th Aug. 1809. He filled that 
sacred office 35 years, residing at the 
deanery house, in the city of Limerick, 
and regularly assisting at divine service in 
the cathedral, until advanced age and ill 
health obliged him to seek his native air 
at Rathangan. The Dean was twice 
married: first on the 26th May, 1794, to 
the Hon. Araminta Anne Beresford, 
second daughter of the Most Rey. Wil- 
liam Lord Archbishop of Tuam, and the 
first Baron Decies ; and secondly, after 
her death, which occurred Sept. 26, 1816, 
to Isabella, third daughter of the late Rev. 
John Shepherd, of Kent, and sister to the 
Rev. Thomas Shepherd, Vicar of Wel- 
lington, Herefordshire, Capt. Shepherd, 
R.N. and Capt. Shepherd, R.Art. He 
has left by his first wife two sons, the 
Rey. Arthur John Preston, Rector of 
Kilmeague, and Capt. W. Preston, 45th 
Regt.; by his second wife, (who survives 
him,) one dau. who was married on the 
3d. of October last, to James Fitzgerald 
Massy, esq. eldest son of James Fitzge- 
rald Massy, esq. of Cloghnarold, co. Li- 
merick. ‘The remains of the late Dean 
were interred in the family vault, at Kil. 
messin church, near the Hill of Tara. 

Dean Preston was an enlightened mi- 
nister of the Church, faithful, consistent, 
and honourable in all transactions, lay or 
clerical. He was esteemed in private 
life, and a liberal patron of local charities 
and public institutions in Limerick. 

Mrs. Hortanp. 

Nov. 9. At Richmond, in her 75th 
year, Mrs. Hofland. 

This well-known and popular authoress 
was the daughter of Mr. Robert Wreaks, 
partner in an extensive manufactory at 
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Sheffield, where she was born in 1770. 
Her father dying whilst she was very 
young, and her mother marrying again 
soon after, little ‘‘ Barbara” was taken 
under the fostering care of an aunt, who 
brought her up, and every year grew more 
attached to her young charge, in whom 
she discerned the promise of the talents 
that distinguished her in after-life. 

It may as well be noticed here, as 
such matters are generally inquired after 
with interest, that the subject of our me- 
moir, although not strikingly handsome, 
was prepossessing in appearance, from the 
beauty of her complexion, and the sym- 
metry of her figure. 

At the age of twenty-six she married 
Mr. T. Bradshawe Hoole, a young man 
of great worth and promise, connected 
with an important mercantile house in 
Sheffield, in which he was eminently use- 
ful for his general steadiness, aptness for 
business, and proficiency in the Spanish 
language. 

For two years Mrs. Hoole enjoyed the 
blessings of domestic happiness; but a 
melancholy change soon after oversha- 
dowed her career, Her first-born child 
was laid in the grave, and the dear and 
devoted husband being seized with rapid 
consumption, followed soon after, leaving 
his widow, at the age of twenty-eight, 
with an infant son of only four months 
old. Nor was this the full extent of her 
trials; for the house in which her hus- 
band had been concerned was considerably 
affected by the political events which at 
that time disturbed Spain and Holland ; 
added to which, one of her trustees became 
a bankrupt, and defrauded her of her pro- 
perty. 

This combination of misfortunes de- 
termined her to attempt the publica- 
tion of a volume of Poems, in the com- 
position of which she had indulged her- 
self as an amusement. Beloved and 
admired for her exemplary and amiable 
demeanour, and universally sympathised 
with for her great and interesting troubles, 
she drew to her assistance the hearts and 
hands of the good people of Sheffield, 
who showed that they had a disposition 
to ‘‘ visit the widow and the fatherless in 
their affliction.” Betore the book passed 
through the press nearly two thousand 
copies were engaged, and the volume ap- 
peared with a list of subscribers occupying 
upwards of forty pages, an event (tor a 
first publication) unequalled, we should 
imagine, in the annals of literary history. 
This was in 1805, and therefore at her 
death she had completed the fortieth year 
of her authorship, With the proceeds of 
this publication she was enabled to es- 
tablish herself in a school at Harrowgate, 


where from time to time she produced 
other small works, principally in prose, 
which were very popular and much ad- 
mired in the neighbourhood. One of 
them, ‘‘ The Clergyman’s Widow,” has 
since gone through several editions in 
London, consisting altogether of 17,000 
copies. 

Ten years had elapsed since the death 
of her husband, when she attracted the 
attention of Mr. Thomas C, Hofland; 
and the natural romance of her disposition 
was too soon captivated with the dashing 
and gallant bearing of the young artist, 
who, like herself, had an enthusiastic 
bent towards the allurements of taste and 
imagination. The unprovided means,— 
the more than doubtful prospects,—were 
to her no discouragement to love; for, 
throughout life she had an irresis ible 
yearning towards those who were strug- 
gling adversely with fortune; and the 
wants of others excited in her heart both 
sympathy and affection. In opposition 
to the wishes and opinions of her family 
and friends, she married Mr. Hofland, 
and removed to London the following 
year. She now pursued writing with 
industrious zeal, and in the course of 
1812 published five different works. It 
is remarkable that the first one that 
she wrote after her removal to London, 
viz. ‘* The Daughter in Law,” was so 
much admired by her Majesty Queen 
Charlotte, that she signified her Royal 
permission that some future work of 
Mrs. Hofland’s might be dedicated to 
her, which privilege was exercised in 
the following year in behalf of a novel in 
4 vols. entitled ‘‘ Emily.”” Another of 
the stories that she published in the same 
year was that most celebrated and 
popular of her works, ‘‘ The Son of a 
Genius ;’’ which has been translated into 
several of the continertal languages, and 
met with an almost unprecedented circu- 
lation in the United States. It has ever 
been a great favourite with the young, 
for whose improvement it was particu- 
larly designed ; and has repeatedly called 
torth the warmest eulogiums from the 
wise and good, amongst which may be 
quoted the testimony of Mr. and Miss 
Edgeworth, who declared that no book 
had effected so much good in Ireland, as 
it was particularly suited to correct the 
improvident character of the Irish. 

From this time to the month of her 
death it might truly be said that she never 
discontinued writing—ber powers of in. 
vention seemed unbounded ; and, although 
the large majority of her books were 
designed for youth, and consequently of 
small compass, yet the immense mass 
that proceeded from her pen was surpris« 
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ing; for, in addition to the works that 
bore her name, she was a constant con- 
tributor to magazines and annuals, either 
anonymously or under assumed titles. 
Those who knew her intimately were the 
more astonished at her powers of com- 
position, as they saw how actively and 
constantly she attended to every domestic 
duty ; and how zealously and usefully 
she exerted herself to relieve the wants 
and distresses of others. To no one 
could the following lines be more ap- 
propriately applied : 


He prayeth best who loveth best, 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God that loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.— Coleridge. 


She was all love, and the doing good to 
others was the engrossing object of her 
heart. Deeply distressing is it to know 
that such goodness was not appreciated 
where it was most exercised ; and that 
this amiable Christian was doomed to 
suffer the keenest torments and in- 
dignities, resulting from the follies and 
passions of those who ought in duty 
most to have blessed and cherished her. 
In most of her stories on the moral endow- 
ments, such as ‘‘ Energy,”’ ‘‘ Self-denial,’’ 
‘‘Patience,’’ &c. (particularlyin the last,) 
are to be traced evident descriptions of 
these trials ; but in most cases the fiction 
falls short of the reality—the romance was 
less unnatural than the truth. 

Often, very often, have the wonder and 
pity of kind hearts been excited when 
they beheld that amiable and admirable 
woman, endowed with such great natural 
talents, with the most active and exem- 
plary domestic habits, and the most pleas- 
ing and interesting powers of social con- 
versation —disregarded, despised, and 
abused. 

She deeply suffered, but as freely for- 
gave; and, to the day of her death, ex- 
cused, loved, and blessed those who had 
most wronged her. 

We do not willingly allude to these 
matters; but, in taking a review of the 
life and character of this excellent woman, 
we feel we should be doing her injustice 
were we to omit speaking of those trials 
which most strongly proved the depth and 
power of her goodness. 

The best evidence of Mrs. Hofland’s 
claims as an authoress will perhaps be 
shewn in the fact that about seventy 
works have proceeded from her pen; of 
which in this country alone an aggregate 
amount of nearly 300,000 copies have 
been sold! In addition to this is to be 
calculated the several translations into the 
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continental languages ; and the immense 
numbers circulated in America, which can 
perhaps be imagined by the circumstance 
of 20,000 copies of the ‘‘ Czarina” being 
printed and sold there upon its first ap- 
pearance. When this immense circula- 
tion is considered in connexion with the 
fact that all her works were successfully 
devoted to improve the heart by pleasing 
and powerful lessons, we may form some 
idea of the debt of gratitude and esteem 
that is ber due. 

In addition to those already named, 
the following works by Mrs. Hofland 
may be particularly noticed : the novels 
of “* Beatrice,’’ ‘* Says she to her Neigh- 
bour, What?’’ ‘* Captives in India,’’ and 
‘“* The Unloved One;” and the tales of 
“ Ellen the Teacher,” ‘* Merchant’s 
Widow,” ‘* Adelaide,” ‘* Humility,” 
‘* Fortitude,” ‘* Decision,” ‘* Tales of 
the Priory,” and ‘‘ Tales of the Manor.” 
She was also the writer of a celebrated 
letter that appeared during the unhappy 
differences between George IV. and 
Queen Caroline, entitled ‘‘ A Letter of 
an Englishwoman,” which it is believed 
suggested the still more celebrated ‘* Let- 
ter from a Sovereign to his People.” In 
1818 was printed for presentation 100 
copies in folio of a ‘ Descriptive Ac-~ 
count of Whiteknights, a seat of His 
Grace the Duke of Marlborough,” em- 
bellished with 23 engravings from pictures 
taken on the spot by Mr. Hofland. Mrs, 
Heofland wrote this work, which concluded 
with a very clever poem, remarkable for 
the same peculiar and striking imagery 
that distinguishes Spenser. 

We ought not to omit mentioning that 
her son by Mr. Hoole grew up worthy of 
his father and mother, was educated for 
the church, and became curate of St. 
Andrew’s Holborn, in which office he 
died in March 1833, his death being 
ascribed principally to his great and 
zealous exertions in fulfilling his responsi- 
ble duties. We need hardly add that to 
his mother he was a devoted and af- 
fectionate son. 

Mr. Hofland having earned considera- 
ble reputation as a landscape-painter, died 
at Leamington on the 3rd of January, 
1843; and a memoir of his life, written 
by his widow, (and originally communi- 
cated to The Art Union,’’) will be 
found in our vol. xix. p. 540. The 
interesting and aged subject of our his« 
tory was not, however, left desolate. In 
a letter we have of hers, she says, 
‘‘life has been stormy with me, but I 
trust my sun will set peacefully ;” and so 
it did, She engaged the affections of 
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kind neighbours with hearts akin to her 
own, and for the last two years of her life 
was cherished with every attention. Her 
loss will be severely felt by those neigh- 
bours, and a large circle of friends ; for 
her great moral worth, happy temper, and 
interesting powers of anecdote and con- 
versation rendered her esteemed in private 
society in the same degree as her literary 
productions had made her popular with 
the world. She was buried at Richmond 
on Nov. 16. 





W. S. Boyp, Ese. 

4ug. 13. At Surat, William Sprot 
Boyd, esq. Political Commissioner in 
Guzerat, and Resident at the Court of 
Baroda. 

Mr. Boyd fell a victim to that which is 
said to kill more than half of the Anglo- 
Indians, ‘‘one year too long in India.’’ 
He had for some time previous been un- 
well, and had stopped at Surat on his way 
down to Bombay. Had he lived, it was 
- _— to have proceeded to Eng- 

nd. 

Mr. Boyd was the eldest son of Ed- 
ward Boyd, esq. of Merton Hall, Wig- 
tonshire. His intellectual powers were 
of a superior order, and his acquirements 
very extensive. He was well read, and 
intimately acquainted with the political 
state of India; and his knowledge of the 
habits and customs of the natives generally 
was so excellent, and frequently brought 
to bear with such facility and effect, 
that it surpasses description. In his 
public character he was prompt and de- 
cisive ; in whatever capacity he was serv- 
ing the government, whether as collector, 
commissioner, secretary, or resident, he 
was beloved by all his inferiors, and the 
name of Boyd was never spoken of by 
them but with respect and admiration, 
In his private character he was frank, up- 
right, and full of honourable feeling ; ge- 
nerous, affable, and unostentatious, he 
was universally esteemed by all who had 
the honour of his acquaintance. He was 
appointed Assistant to the Chief Secre- 
tary and to the Sub-Treasurer 9th June 
and 2Ist July, 1819; acting under the 
Commissioner in the Deccan Ist June, 
1820; Second Assistant to the Collector 
and Magistrate of Ahmednuggur 21st Feb. 
1822; First Assistant to the Collector 
and Magistrate of Ahmednuggur, 29th 
Oct. 1827; Officiating Collector and 
Magistrate in the Northern Conkan 20th 
1829 ; Collector and Magistrate of Can- 
deish 15th Feb.1830; Collector and Ma- 
gistrate of Belgaum 24th July, 1838; 

Acting Secretary to Government in the 


Persian Department, 25th April, 1839; 
Political Commissioner in Guzerat and 
Resident at Baroda, 29th June, 1840. 





WitiiamM Miter, Esa. 
Oct. 25. At Dennington, near Wood- 
bridge, the residence of his son, the Rev. 
Stanley Miller, aged 76, William Miller, 


Es 

He was the son of Mr. Thomas Miller, 
bookseller, of Bungay, in Suffolk, who 
died July 25, 1804, and of whom an ac- 
count and character appear in Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes, III. 681, VIII. 
471. There is a good portrait of him 
engraved by E. Scriven, from a miniature 
by Edridge. 

Mr. W. Miller was born at Bungay, 
on Lady Day, 1769. When a youth he 
was fond of drawing, which his father 
much encouraged. In his 17th year some 
of his performances were sent to a relation 
in town, who showed them to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who advised the youth to come 
up to town, and promised to place him 
as a student at the Academy. The 
father brought the son to town in 1787, 
with a view to introduce him to Sir 
Joshua; but the first evening after his 
arrival, a consultation of friends was 
held; the Arts were discarded ; trade 
was determined on ; a situation in Hook- 
ham’s house presented itself, which was 
accepted, and the President of the Royal 
Academy never heard more either of 
young Miller or his drawings. 

In 1790, Mr. Miller commenced 
business on his own account in Bond 
Street, where the first publication which 
he put forth was Dr. Miller’s (his uncle) 
“ Psalms of David, with music, and 
adapted for the Sunday service.” To 
this work there was a list of more than 
5000 subscribers. 

In Bond Street he pursued his publish. 
ing career by a series of successful works 
under the titles of ‘‘ Costumes of China, 
Russia, Hindostan,” &c. in large 4to. 
Howlett’s ‘‘ Views of Lincolnshire,’’ 
‘* Stoddart’s Remarks upon Scotland, ” 
&c. Forster’s edition of the ‘* Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments,” &c. 

In 1804, Mr. Miller removed to a 
larger house in Albemarle Street, where 
he continued. till his retirement from 
business in 1812, when he was succeeded 
by the late Mr. John Murray. During 
this period he was one of the most 
popular publishers in London. Works 
of equal extent, utility, and magnificence 
were hailed and encouraged by the foster- 
ing patronage of the public voice. He 
took shares in the popular poems of Sir 
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Walter Scott, and published solely that 
poet’s edition of Dryden, in 18 vols. 8vo. 
His reprint of the ‘‘ Antient Drama,”’ 
‘¢ British Drama,” and ‘* Shakspere,” 
Blomfield’s ‘* History of Norfolk,” 11 
vols, &c. showed that he was not indiffe- 
rent to the cause of substantial litera- 
ture; while his edition of ‘* Richardson’s 
Works,” i9 vols. supplied a desideratum 
generally admitted. 

The “ Travels of Viscount Valen- 
tia,” Sir R. C. Hoare’s “¢ Giraldus Cam- 
brensis,” and ‘History of Antient 
Wilts,’’ are among his most splendid un- 
dertakings; but his ‘* British Gallery’ 
was unquestionably a work of unrivalled 
merit on the score of the art of en- 
graving. 

Mr. Miller’s magnum opus as a pub- 
lisher was—the historical work of C. J° 
Fox. He gave no less a sum than 4,500/. 
for the copyright, (the largest upon re- 
cord,) to the widow of the deceased 
author. 5,000 copies were printed in 
demy 4to. at 1/. 16s. by Mr. Savage, and 
250 copies on royal 4to. at 2/. 12s. 6d., 
with 50 upon elephant size, 4to. at 5/. 5s. 
by Mr. Bulmer. The publisher barely 
cleared his expenses by the speculation. 

In 1812 Mr. Miller retired from 
business, in the vigour of life, and with 
a reputation which was admitted to be 
excellent even by every “ brother of the 
craft.’’ It was reported he had acquired 
a large fortune. ‘I certainly (says he, 
in a letter to Dr. Dibdin,) was inde- 
fatigable and enterprising—1 hope I was 
liberal, and I feel that I was just and 
honest to all men. But I beg of you not 
to talk of my splendid fortune. It is no 
such thing—far, very far fromit. A de- 
cent competency, enough to live upon 
comfortably, with prudence, and to edu- 
cate my children as becomes their sta- 
tions.” Mr. Miller first retired to a 
ferme ornée in Hertfordshire ; but after 
a trial of a country life removed to 
Duchess Street, Portland Place. 

In Dr. Dibdin’s “ Bibliographical De- 
cameron,’’ (to which we ere indebted for 
several particulars in this memoir,) there 
is a good portrait of Mr. Miller, engraved 
by E. Scriven, after a painting by T. Phil- 
lips, esq. R.A. There is also an excel- 
lent portrait of Mr. Miller, drawn from 
the life, on stone, by J. D. Engleheart, 
in 1826. This last portrait is sometimes 
prefixed but does not belong to a work 
which Mr. Miller published in 1826, en- 
titled, ‘‘ Biographical Sketches of British 
Characters recently deceased: com- 
mencing with the accession of George 
IV. comprising 230 subjects, chronologi- 
cally arranged, from the periods of their 
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death: with alist of their engraved Por 
traits,’’ 2 vols. 4to. 

The work was creditable to the honesty 
and candour of Mr. Miller. He seems 
to been aware that in a few instances 
very strong language was used. ‘ If,’? 
says he, ‘‘in this series of characters 
there should be found some few in ele- 
vated life whose glaring vices I have 
painted in the honest colouring of in- 
dignant truth, let no ungenerous motive 
be attributed. When decency, decorum, 
and public opinion is thus, in broad day, 
set at defiance, the posthumous character 
of the bold perpetrators cannot be too 
openly exposed to the scorn, contempt, 
and ignominy of the rising generation.’? 
In a note, Mr, Miller was pleased to pay 
the following acknowledgment :—“ In 
composing a work of this nature the 
author was obliged to glean extensively 
from other sources. It is but candid in 
me to state, that I have received con. 
siderable assistance from my venerable 
friend Sylvanus Urban. That useful 
and well arranged publication, the ‘ Gen. 
tleman’s Magazine,’ contains the best 
modern obituary ; from it I have obtained 
most of the dates and many of the events.” 
—‘‘ As the author, I am answerable for 
every expression, every sentiment, every 
opinion conveyed in these pages. When 
the subject admitted, 1 have incidentally 
touched on public institutions, on the 
arts, and on politics ; but if I have ex. 
pressed any opinions with the freedom 
which belongs to my nature, and is the 
birthright of every Englishman, I have 
done it, if I know myself, without the 
slightest enmity towards those who hold 
different sentiments.” 

The first two volumes comprise the 
first six years of the reign of George IV. 
and Mr. Miller promised to continue the 
work as long as health was granted him. 
But we believe no more volumes were 
published ; which is much to be regretted. 

It seems almost superfluous to add 
that in private life Mr. Miller was highly 
esteemed, and his death sincerely lamented 
by his numerous friends. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Oct. 24. At Waltham Cross, aged 82, 
Harman Dyson, esq. He was one of the 
very few horse-dealers who have amassed 
large fortunes ; but the bulk of his pro- 
perty was acquired during the late war, 
by contracting to supply the cavalry. In 
early life he had been personally known 
to George IV., but, though he supplied 
almost all the carriage horses for the 
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Royal Mews, yet he never came in contact 
with his Majesty until accidentally he one 
day went down to the Royal Lodge with 
two riding horses to show the King. Ac- 
cordingly he was commanded to bring his 
horses in front of the Royal Lodge, where, 
to his great surprise, the King walked out, 
and, in his usual familiar manner, accosted 
him as his ‘‘ old friend, Dyson,’’ express- 
ing the pleasure he had in again seeing 
him ; and after some conversation about 
horses ‘‘in olden times,’’ and making some 
remark upon his horses, said he would 
take both of them, and ordered the page 
to see that every attention was paid and 
refreshments given to him. He was so ex- 
tremely agitated by this interview, and so 
completely overwhelmed by the kindness 
and consideration of the King, that on his 
return home his whole nervous system 
appeared to have received a shock, which 
in afew days terminated in a paralytic 
stroke, and from which he never after- 
wards perfectly recovered. 

Nov. 5. In Jermyn-st. Samuel Hall 
Lord, esq. of Long Bay Castle, Barbados, 
father of Mrs. Haywood, of the Willows, 
near Birmingham. 

Nov. 13. At Clapham-common, aged 
67, Ann, dau. of the late James Atkinson, 


esq. 
In York-st. Portman-sq. aged 76, Mrs. 


Watren. 

Nov. 14. At Hackney, aged 62, Hylton 
Dennis Hacon, esq. 

In Southwick-cresc. Hyde Park, Mary, 
wife of Matthew T. D. De Vitre, esq. 

Aged 52, John Toswill, esq. of the 
Neckinger, Bermondsey. 

Nov.15. In Turnham Green-terr. aged 
32, Frank Capel Bellis, esq. 

In Portland-pl. aged 79, Isabella, widow 
of Gen. Ross. 

Nov. 16. In Oxford-terr. Hyde Park, 
aged 44, Capt. Oliver St. John, late of the 
31st Madras Nat. Inf. 

In Howland-st. Fitzroy-sq. aged 74, 
Mrs. Sarah Hare. 

In Russell-sq. aged 72, Hannah- Maria, 
widow of the Rev. Dr. Richards, Rector 
of St. Martin’s in the Fields. 

Aged 53, Alexander Gompertz, esq. son 
of the late Barent Gompertz, esq. 

Nov. 17. Aged 72, William Spike, of 
Upper Ebury-st. Pimlico, and Clifford’s- 
inn. 

Nov. 19. 
92, Mrs. 


In Upper Grosvenor-st. aged 
Charlotte Milner. She was 


twice married—first, to the late Robert E. 
FitzGerald, esq., and secondly, to the late 
Gen. George Milner. 

In Cambridge-st. Hyde Park, aged 55, 
Mrs. Mary Inkersole, late of St. Neot’s, 
Huntingdonshire. 

Nov. 20. At the Royal Hospital, Chel- 
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sea, aged 14, Hugh Percy De Bathe, son 
of the Rev. G. R. Gleig. 

At Islington, aged 37, Janet, wife of 
Charles Wilkinson, M.D. 

In Duke-st. St. James’s, Edward, son 
of Sir Stephen May, Bart. He was dis- 
covered on the bed quite dead, having 
committed suicide by cutting his throat. 
The captain of a vessel in which he came 
to England said that he had known him 
in Madras. He had been in the army, 
but was dismissed by a general court-mar- 
tial, on account of a quarrel with a bro- 
ther officer, which affected his mind. An 
inquest was held, and a verdict of ‘‘ Tem- 
porary insanity” returned. 

At the house of William Walsh, esq, 
Half Moon-st. Piccadilly, aged 22, Ro- 
bert, second son of William Lambert, esq. 
Sowerby, near Thirsk. 

Nov. 21. In Wimpole-st. aged 86, 
Adam Askew, esq. of Redheugh, Durham. 

In Upper Albany-st. Regent’s Park, 
aged 64, Elizabeth, dau. of the late Tho- 
mas Price, esq. of Highgate. 

Esther, wife of Thomas Allan, esq. of 
Frederick’s-pl. Old Jewry, and of Black- 
heath. 

In York-terrace, Regent’s Park, James 
Ritchie, esq. late of Bombay. 


In Oxford-terrace, William Allen, 
esq. 
Nov. 23. In Melton-st. Dorset-sq., 


aged 28, Sarah, wife of Samuel Hamers- 
ley, esq. 

At Blackheath, aged 76, Benjamin 
Newton, esq. 

At Blackheath, Jane, eldest dau. of the 
late James Tennant, esq. of Liverpool. 

Nov. 24. William Holloway, esq., late 
of Singapore, and son of the late Charles 
Holioway, esq. of the Hon. East India 
Company’s Service, at Fort Marlborough, 
in Sumatra. 

In Hunter-st. Brunswick-sq. aged 70, 
John Pattison Panton, esq. Second Se- 
condary of the late Pipe Office in the Ex- 
chequer. 

Mrs. Mary-Ann Bingley, Seymour-st. 
Euston-sq. 

Nov. 25. In Gloucester-pl. Portman- 
sq. aged 78, Mrs. Sarah Coope. 

Nov. 26. In Dorset-sq. aged 87, Mrs. 
Meyer, relict of Dr. Meyer. . 

Aged 74, Frederick Heisch, esq. of 
Blackheath, and America-sq. 

Nov. 27. In Park-lane, Piccadilly, aged 
88, Lewis Palaske, esq. 

In Norfolk-st. Strand, aged 95, Mrs. 
Ann Phillips. 

Aged 86, Ann, wife of William Blax- 
land, esq. of Spencer-st. Clerkenwell. 

Nov. 29. In Charles-st. Berkeley-sq., 
aged 58, John Moore, esq. 

Capt. Thomas Wallace, of the Madras 
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Army, second son of John Wallace, esq. 
of Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq. 

In Piccadilly, Charles James, esq., of 
Ham-common, late Capt. of the 2d Sur- 
rey Militia. 

Lately. In Frith-st. Soho, Mrs. Eliza 
Clemons, of Walmer, Kent, widow of 
Major James Clemons, of the Madras 
Nat. Inf. 

In Burton-cresc. aged 76, Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, relict of Dr. William Hamilton, of 
Broad-street. 

In Queen-st. Westminster, Wm. John 
Kaye, esq. many years one of her Ma- 
jesty’s foreign service messengers. 

Dec. 1. At Elm Lodge, Denmark-hill, 
aged 65, Samuel Sloper, esq. 

In Beaumont-st. aged 82, Mary, dau. 
of the late Thomas Nichol}, esq. of Wat- 
ford, and sister of the present. 

Dec. 2. In Ebury-st. Chester-square, 
aged 69, Joseph Dowson, esq. late Capt. 
in the 14th Light Drag. 

Harriet, wife of James Mackell, esq. of 
Park-lane, Piccadilly. 

Aged 70, Edward Solly, esq. of Bed- 
ford-row. 

Dec. 3. Aged 39, Eliza-Dorothea, wife 
of William Knight, esq. of Abbey-place, 
St. John’s Wood, and second dau. of the 
late William Clarke, esq. of Pamoor- 
house, Hambledon, Bucks. 

Aged 31, Mary, wife of Henry Ridge, 
esq. of Portland-pl. Lower Clapton, and 
youngest dau. of the Rev. Robert Asp- 
land, of the Grove, Hackney. 

At Hackney, aged 72, Charlotte-Eliza- 
beth, relict of Joseph Goodhart, esq. late 
of the Grove, Hackney, and dau. of the 
late Rev. Dr. Woide, formerly of the 
British Museum. 

Dec. 5. In Devonshire-st. Portland-pl. 
aged 87, Mrs. Babbage, relict of Benjamin 
Babbage, esq. of Teignmouth, and mo- 
ther of the celebrated C. Babbage, esq. 
F.R.S. 

Dec. 6. At Herne Hill, aged 71, Wil- 
liam Devas, esq. 

In Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. aged 52, 
Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of the late Right 
Hon. Sir John Nicholl. 

At Islington, aged 72, Edward Eyre, 
esq. formerly of Gray’s-inn. 

At the house of her brother-in-law, Mr. 
James Dyer, solicitor, Ely-place, aged 52, 
Miss Sarah T. Shepherd, of Blyth, North- 
umberland. 

Dec. 7. Aged 63, Mr. Thomas Nunn 
(senior partner of the firm of Thomas 
Nunn and Sons), of Great James-street, 
Bedford-row, after residing there 38 years. 

At Clapham, aged 83, Mrs. Newberry. 

Aged 61, Thomas Joseph Harrison, 
esq. of Harrison’s Wharf, St. Katherine's. 

Edward Wood, esq. of Northumber- 
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land-st. Strand (coal merchant), and of 
Hanger Vale, Middlesex. He died im- 
mensely wealthy. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, 
John Watson, esq. of Park-pl. Padding- 
ton-green, aged 84, Catharine, relict of 
the Rev John Bullen, M.A. of Emma- 
nuel Coll. Cambridge. 

At Phillimore-pl. Christiana, wife of 
Major Lutyens, and dau. of the late Wil- 
liam Mair, esq. of Colby House, Ken- 
sington. 

In Henrietta-st. Brunswick-sq. aged 
21, Charlotte Gent, youngest dau. of Sa- 
muel Stevens, esq. of Clare, Suffolk. 

Dec. 8. In Brunswick-pl. Regent’s 
Park, aged 68, Mrs. Dod. 

At Molinere House, Wandsworth, aged 
82, William Williams, esq. 

Dec. 9. At Greenwich, John Wad- 
man, esq. late of Abingdon-st. West- 
minster, formerly one of the clerks under 
Marquess Camden in the Receipt of the 
Exchequer. 

In the Old Kent-road, aged 66, John 
Watson, esq. 

At Clapham New Park, aged 49, Ma- 
jor William Henry Grote, late of the 33d 
Regt. 

Aged 53, George Langdale, esq. late of 
Hans-pl. Chelsea. 

In London, Capt. John Shum, of 26th 
Regt. third son of George Shum Storey, 
esq. of Ham Common, Surrey, and Ar- 
cot, Northumberland. 

In Connaught-sq. Hyde Park, aged 92, 
Elizabeth, relict of John Crosse Crooke, 
esq. of Kempshot Park, Hants. 

Dec. 10. At Camden Villas, Camden 
Town, aged 70, Miss Harriett Francis. 

In Upper Gower-st. aged 61, Peter 
Muter, esq. many years of St. Lucia. 

Dec. 12. At Tottenham, aged 80, Sa- 
muel Staples, esq. 

Aged 87, James Kiernan, esq. of Doc- 
tors’ Commons,and late of South Lambeth. 

At Hill-st. aged 30, Louisa-Harriet- 
Isabella, wife of Henry Belward Ray, esq. 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. John 
Haggitt. 

Aged 79, Elizabeth, wife of Robert 
Marsden, esq. of Hanover-terr. Regent’s 
Park. 

Dec. 13. In Jermyn-st. aged 57, Henry 
Rice, esq. for the last 25 years Clerk to 
the Commissioners of Assessed and Land 
Taxes in the parish of St. James, West- 
minster. 

Dec. 14. Aged 78, Elizabeth-Amelia, 
wife of Lewis Mansse, esq. of Lawrence 
Pountney-lane. 

Mary-Jacintha, wife of Henry Hase, 
esq. of Islington, and youngest dau. of 
Major Weston Hames, late of the 2d 
Drag. Guards. 
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At the residence of her brother, Jer« 
myn-st, aged 81, Mrs. Sarah Baber. 

Aged 53, Miss E. Gearing, of Coborn- 
terrace, and formerly of the Rectory 
House, Bow. 

Dec. 15. At the Crescent, Peckham 
Rye, aged 71, Richard Henry Gray, esq. 

In Upper Brook-st. Grosvenor-sq. aged 
76, Sir George Farrant, of Northsted- 
house, Chelsfield, Kent, a Justice of the 
Peace for that county, and a deputy Lieu- 
tenant of Middlesex. He was the eldest 
son of George Binstead, esq. (afterwards 
Farrant) by the daughter and sole heiress 
of Godfrey Lee Farrant, esq. principal 
Registrar of the Court of Admiralty. He 
was called to the bar at the Inner Tem- 
ple, Nov. 25, 1825; he practised as a spe- 
cial pleader, and went the Westerncircuit. 
He was unmarried. 

Aged 19, Agatha-Wells-Shedden, eldest 
dau. of Rob. Hawthorn, esq. of Gower-st. 

Dec. 16. In Union-pl. Lambeth, aged 
41, Mrs. Laman Blanchard. 

Dec. 17. At her residence, Upper Nor- 
ton-st. Portland-pl., aged 21, Miss Clara 
Webster. Her death was caused by the 
injuries she received in consequence of 
her dress taking fire in Drury Lane 
Theatre, during the performance of the 
** Revolt of the Harem,’’ which has de- 
prived the stage of the best English 
dancer of the day. 


Brps.—Nov. 16. At Ampthill, aged 
68, Mrs. Julia Hagar. 

Brerxs.—Nov. 16. Mrs. Harrison, of 
Reading, relict of John Harrison, esq. of 
Foxley Grove, Bray. 

Nov. 20. At Newbury, aged 25, Fre- 
derick Williams Alexander, esq. M.D. 
only son of John Alexander, esq. 

Nov. 25. Aged 38, Robert Lowden, 
esq. Twyford, near Reading. 

Dee. 7. At Reading, aged 64, Frances, 
widow of James Gill, esq. and dau. of the 
late John Turner, esq. formerly of Lisbon. 

Dec. 8. At South-hill Park, aged 65, 
Martin Tupper, esq. F-R.S. of New Bur- 
lington-st. He went to attend on the 
Earl of Limerick in his medical capacity, 
and died a few hours after his lordship. 

Dec. 11. At Chieveley, at the resi- 
dence of her nephew, Admiral Sir Hugh 
Pigot, K.C.H. aged 82, Mrs. Mary Bar- 
bara Hill. 

Aged 66, Richard Hazel, esq. Aston. 

Dec. 14. Athis house in Reading, in 
his 86th year, Captain Thomas Gilbert, 
Royal Marines, H.P., father of the Bishop 
of Chichester. 

Bucxs.—Nov. 12. At Buckingham, 
Miss Jones, eldest dau. of the late George 
Jones, esq. of Castle-st. 
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CamBrivcr.—Nov.9. James Henry, 
second son of the Rev. T. S. Hughes, of 
Cambridge, Canon of Peterborough, 

Nov. 16. At Granchester, aged 56, 
Jane, widow of Alex. Scott Abbott, esq, 
late of Cambridge. 

Nov. 19. At the vicarage, Waterbeach, 
Anne Maria, wife of Rev. Thos. Coombe, 
and elder surviving dau, of the late G. M, 
Wagner, esq. of Pall Mall. 

Nov. 26. At Parker’s piece, Came 
bridge, aged 31, Sarah, relict of the Rev. 
Joseph Fayrer, formerly Rector of St. 
Teathe, Cornwall. 

Dec.9. At Milton House, near Cam- 
bridge, aged 75, Frances, relict of Samuel 
Knight, esq. sister of the late Sir William 
Cave, Bart. and aunt of the present Sir 
John Cave. 

CuEsHIRE.—WNov. 10. At Chester, 
Percy Ashworth, esq. barrister-at-law. 

Nov. 14. At High Stoney, Tintwistle, 
aged 68, Mr. John Hyde, farmer. He 
measured in height six feet four inches ; 
was followed to his grave (at Marple 
church) by nine sons and two daughters ; 
the eldest, who is shortest of the sons, 
measures six feet two and a half inches, 
and several of the younger measure six 
feet five inches and three quarters. The 
two daughters are very considerably above 
the ordinary size of females. The average 
size of the whole is six feet four inches. 

John Lloyd, esq. of the Mount, Ches- 
ter, formerly Prothonotary and Clerk of 
the Crown for the counties of Chester and 
Flint, and afterwards Clerk of Assize of 
the North Wales and Chester Circuit. 

Nov. 25. Aged 73, at the residence of 
his nephew John Dunstan, esq. Governor 
of Chester Castle, John Dunstan, esq. 
late a Magistrate for Cornwall. 

CornwaLu.—WNov. 25. At the Coombe, 
near Penzance, aged 41, Mary, eldest dau. 
of Thomas Bolitho, esq. 

Nov. 28, At Marazion, aged 80, Wm. 
Grenfell, esq. 

Lately. At St. Austell, aged 48, John 
Martin, esq. proprietor of china clay 
works, 

Drevon.—Nov. 14, At Orizava, Chud- 
leigh, the residence of Capt. Powney, 
K.H., R.N. aged 74, Miss Sarah Dickson. 

Nov. 17. Aged 39, Herbert Fortescue, 
esq. surgeon, of Plymouth. 

At Westhill, Saint Mary Church, aged 
78, James Salter Bartlett, esq. 

Nov. 25. At Teignmouth, aged 16, 
Emma-Brooke, third dau. of Brooke Cun- 
liffe, esq. of Urbistock Hall, co. Denbigh, 

Nov. 26. At the Female Penitentiary, 
Exeter, Martha Hart, Matron of that In- 
stitution for more than twenty-two years. 

Nov. 28. At Devonport, aged 58, Lach- 
lan Gillies, esq. Master R.N. 
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Nov. 29. At Combe Raleigh, aged 26, 
Harriott Louisa, wife of the Rev. Charles 
Edward Band, dau. of the late Rev. John 
Bond, of Freston, Suffolk. 

At the residence of his brother, Mat- 
ford House, Exminster, aged 61, Robert 
Trood, esq. 

Dec. 1. At Bridwell, aged 86, Mary, 
relict of Richard Hall Clarke, esq. 

Dec. 4. At Hill Park, Northam, near 
Bideford, aged 26, Peter, second son of 
Peter Hanson, esq. 

Dec. 6. Atthe residence of his bro- 
ther, Maj.-Gen. Dunbar, Torquay, Henry 
Dunbar, esq. formerly of Heavitree. 

_ At Torbrian Parsonage, aged 82, Cathe- 
rine, relict of John Wolston, esq. of Tor- 
newton House. 

Dec. 9. Aged 54, Sophia, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Francis Jenkins, 
Vicar of St. Clement’s, Exeter. 

Dec. 11. At Torquay, aged 26, A. 
Burnett Stuart, esq. of the Inner Temple. 

Dec. 12. At Exeter, aged 62, Mrs. 
Richard Buller. 

Dorset.—WNov. 20. Aged 60, Thomas 
Barns, esq. of Hawkchurch, a magistrate 
of the counties of Devon and Dorset. 

WVov. 21. At Sherborne, aged 68, Mr. 
William Sherring, many years Clerk of 
the Indictments for Dorset. 

Dec. 1. At Allington, Bridport, Mary- 
Ann, wife of Lieut. Wm. Lowcay, R.N.. 
sister to Capt. John Lawrence, R.N.,C.B, 

Dec. 7. At Weymouth, aged 32, Mary- 
Anne; second dau. of the late James 
Preedy, esq. of Dunstew, Oxford. 

Essex.—Deec. 14. Aged 86, Mrs. 
Ward, relict of Stephen Smith Ward, of 
Plaistow. 

Giovucrester.—Wov. 8. At Dowdes- 
well rectory, Anne, wife of the Rev. C. 
Coxwell. 

Nov. 14. At Clifton, Agnes, widow of 
Edward Archbold, esq. of Ewell, Surrey, 
and only sister of the late Sir Thomas 


Reid, Bart. 
At Cheltenham, James D. 


Nov. 16. 
Potts, esq. 

Nov. 18. At Lechlade, aged 74, Ro- 
bert Herbert, esq. 

Nov. 19. At Belle Vue, Clifton, aged 
64, Chas. Seager, esq. late of Cheltenham. 

Nov. 21. At the residence of his bro- 
ther, Bristol, aged 42, Alfred Bourshier, 
esq. late of East Sutton, Kent. 

Nov. 23. At Belle Vue, Clifton, aged 
60, Elizabeth, relict of Charles Seager, 
esq. of Cheltenham. 

Nov. 24. At Brislington, near Bristol, 
aged 86, Elizabeth, relict of John Hurle, 
esq. 

Nov. 25. Lady Bryce, widow of Major- 
Gen. Sir Alexander Bryce, K.C.H., and 
C.B., Inspector General of Fortifica- 
tions, 
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At Cirencester, aged 62, Maria, wife of 
Christopher Bowly, esq. 

Nov. 29. At Staverton-court, aged 91, 
Augusta, relict of William St. Clair, esq. 
of Skedaway, Fifeshire, and Col. of 25 
Regt. 

Lately. At Stout’s Hill-house, Wills- 
bridge, near Bristol, aged 62, Samuel 
Watts, esq. many years surgeon to the 
Royal North Somerset Regt. of Yeomanry. 

At Wotton, near Gloucester, aged 63, 
John Wood, esq. 

At Clifton, aged 35, Augustus, youngest 
son of the late Wm. Coffin, esq. of Bath. 

Aged 71, Mary, widow of Anthony 
Bubb, esq. late of Bentham. 

Dec. 5. At the Hotwells, Clifton, 
Mary-Anne, relict of William Crowdy, esq. 
of Westrop-house, Highworth, Wilts. 

Hants.—Oct. 10. At Southampton, 
aged 25, William Frederick Hummel, of 
Brixton, 5th son of the late James P. 
Hummel, of Conduit-st., Bond-st. 

Nov. 12. At Shirley, near Southamp- 
ton, aged 47, Lieut. James Francis Browne, 
At his residence on Southampton-com- 
mon, aged 64, Thomas Ridding, esq. for- 
merly Town Clerk of Southampton. 

Nov. 15. At Yarmouth, aged 74, Jane, 
relict of Thomas Horatio Batcheler, esq. 
formerly of Horstead-hall, Norfolk. 

Nov. 22. At Southampton, F. T. de 
Berckem, esq. 

Nov. 23. At Portsmouth, aged 16, 
Charles-Hubert, midshipman of H. M.S. 
Eagle, and son of John Parker, of Wood- 
side, Worcester. 

Lately. At Morley College, Winches- 
ter, aged 79, Martha, widow of the Rev. 
John Davies, A.M. 

Dec. 1. At Chawton-house, aged 18 
months, Edward-Brook, fifth surviving son 
of Edward Knight, jun. esq. 

Dec. 3. In consequence of a fall from 
his horse, aged 50, Nathaniel William 
Kindersley, esq. of North Brook-house, 
Bishop’s Waltham, late of the Madras 
Civil Service. 

Dec. 4. At Crofton-house, Titchfield, 
Charles Naghten, esq. 

Dec. 9. At Winchester, aged 84, Geo. 
Hollis, esq. many years Under-sheriff for 
the county. 

At Westmont, Ryde, Mary, second dau. 
of the late John Lind, M.D. 

Dec. 11. Aged 70, John Vavasour 
Earle, esq. of Winchester. 

Dec. 12. At Southampton, aged 80, 
Dorothy, relict of William Bowyer, esq. 

At Winchester, aged 88, Miss Anderson. 

Herts.—Nov. 18. At Braughing 
vicarage, Anne-Say, eldest dau. of the late 
Richard Nixon, esq. of Highgate. 

HEREFORD.—Nov. 25. At the vicar- 


age, St. Mark, near Ross, aged 27, Mary, 
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wife of the Rev. W. H. Ley, and eldest 
dau. of Dr. Prichard, of Bristol. 

Lately. At Byletts, aged 62, Mary- 
Anne, wife of the Rev. Henry Evans, of 
Stone-house, Worcestersh. 

Kent. — Wov. 13. At Folkestone (and 
late of Guernsey), aged 49, Mary Anne, 
dau. of the late Terry Sayer, esq. of Sand- 
wich. 

At Milton-next-Gravesend, Mary, wife 
of Major James Glencairn Burns (son of 
Robert Burns the poet), and eldest dau. 
of the late William Beckett, esq. of En- 
field, Middlesex. 

Nov. 15. At Dane Hill, Margate, aged 
73, John Adams Tibbitts, esq. formerly 
of Warwick. 

At Ramsgate, aged 76, Elizabeth, wid. 
of Capt. G. W. Bourn, R.N. 

Nov. 21. At Hall-place, Harbledown, 
near Canterbury, aged 73, Mrs. Webb, 
widow of Col. Webb. 

Nov. 22. At Mr. Arkcoll’s, Maidstone, 
Anne Elizabeth, second dau. of Henry 
Farncomb, esq. of Icklesham, Sussex. 

Nov. 25. At Dover, aged 63, John 
Marsh, esq. 

Nov. 27. At Eltham, aged 31, Katha- 
rine-Hyde, fourth dau. of the Rev. Francis 
Wollaston, late Rector of Chislehurst. 

Dec. 2. At Ramsgate, aged 32, Robert 
Henry, eldest son of the late John Stock- 
lade, esq. of Holme Lodge, near Ripon. 

Dec. 4. At Holden House, Southbo- 
rough, aged 55, Thomas Lotherington, 
esq. one of the magistrates of the county. 

Dec. 7. At West Malling, Harriet, wife 
of John Dudlow, esq. 

Dec. 12. At Dover, aged 88, Henry 
Pitman, esq. late Barrack Master. 

At Woolwich, aged 64, Major John 
Mann, son of the late Gen. Gother Mann, 
Inspector Gen. of Fortifications. 

LancasTER.—WNov. 18. At Fern Hill, 
Preesall, Anna Maria, wife of the Rev. 
William Hough, incumbent of Hamble- 
ton, and youngest dau. of the late Capt. 
Elliott, Elliott House, Ripon. 

At Ardwick Green, near Manchester, 
aged 56, Joseph Crewdson, esq. 

Nov. 24. At Todmorden, aged 75, Miss 
Mary Crossley, sister to the late Joha 
Crossley, esq. of Scaitliffe. 

Nov, 26. At Liverpool, aged 25, Maria, 
second dau. of John Smith, esq. one of 
the proprietors of the ‘‘ Liverpool Mer- 
Cc ee 
Nov. 27. Aged 57, John Brooke, esq. 
of Shepley Hall, near Manchester. 

Dec. 1. At Walton Hall, near Liver- 
pool, Richard Leyland, esq. banker, who 
was regarded as the richest man in Liver- 
pool. He died childless, and it is sup- 
posed his property will devolve to his 
nephews. 


Dec. 13. At Davy Hulme Hall, aged 
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61, Robert Josias Jackson Norreys, esq. 
Justice of the Peace, and a Deputy Lieu- 
tenant. 

LeicesTeER.—WNov. 24. At Loughbo- 
rough, aged 90, Mrs. Hannah Gilbert, 
mother of S. M. Gilbert, esq. member of 
the Common Council of the city of Lon- 
don, and Vice-Chairman of the East Lon- 
don Union. 

Dec. 4. Aged 19, Charles John Hum- 
frey, esq. of the 70th Foot, only son of 
J. B. Humfrey, esq. of Kibworth Hall. 

Lincoun. — Oct. 31. At Rockbury, 
near Boston, aged 29, Henry-Pelham, 
youngest son of the late Capt. Henry Pel- 
ham Davies, H.E.I.C.S. 

Nov.18. At Spalding, aged 90, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of Robert Parr, esq. for- 
merly of Deeping Fen. 

Nov. 22. At Fauldingworth,near Market 
Rasen, aged 96, Mrs. Jane Orde. 

Lately. At Louth, William Allison, 
esq. banker. 

Mippiesex.—WNov. 19. Aged 32,Rich- 
ard-Fowlkes, son of Samuel Wimbush, 
esq. of Finchley. 

Nov. 23.. At Uxbridge, aged 50, Wil- 
liam F. Smith, esq. banker. 

Nov. 28. At Hampton Court Palace, 
aged 54, Miss Margaret Boyd. 

Dec. 1. At Teddington, Mary Anne, 
wife of Rear-Adm. Collard. 

Dec, 3. At Great Ealing, aged 24, 
Richard-Hartley, eldest son of Richard 
Carter, esq. surgeon R.N. Beverley. 

Dec. 6. At Brentford, aged 78, Ju- 
liana- Lydia, the last surviving dau. of the 
late Mrs. Trimmer, the author. 

Dec. 16. At Hampton Court Palace, 
aged 76, Lady Anne Culling Smith, sister 
of the Duke of Wellington. She was the 
elder and only married daughter of Garrett 
first Earl of Mornington by the Hon. 
Anne Hill-Trevor, eldest dau. of Arthur 
first Viscount Dungannon. She was mar- 
ried first, in 1790 to the Hon. Henry 
Fitzroy, who died in 1794, leaving issue 
the late Marchioness of Worcester, first 
wife of the present Duke of Beaufort, and 
who died in 1821, leaving two daughters ; 
secondly, to Charles Culling Smith, esq. 
by whom she was mother of the present 
Duchess of Beaufort, who has issue Henry 
Marquess of Worcester and six daughters. 

Monmoutu. — Dec. 2. At Malpas, 
near Newport, aged 44, Miss Allfrey. 

Norroix.—Nov. 1. Aged 63, William 
Oxley, esq. of Lynn. 

Nov. 7. At Wymondham, aged 63, 
Henrietta-Maria, wife of S. Cann, esq. 

Nov. 9. At Witton House, aged 57, 
John Penrice, esq. of Great Yarmouth, 
eldest brother of Thomas Penrice, esq. of 
Kilvrough House, Glamorgan. 

Nov. 20. At Norwich, aged 68, David 
Irwin, assistant editor of the Norfolk 
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Chronicle, on which he had been em- 
ployed for more than forty years. 

Nov. 24. Aged 72, Jonathan Matchett, 
esq. senior proprietor and editor of the 
same paper from the death of his 
respected father-in-law and colleague, the 
late Mr. Stevenson, in 1821. 

Nov. 27. At Cossey, aged 68, Richard 
Mackenzie Bacon, esq. principal proprie- 
tor and editor of the Norwich Mercury, 
and formerly editor of the Quarterly Mu- 
sical Magazine and Review. 

Dec. 1. At Walpole, near Lynn, aged 
22, Catherine Louisa, wife of the Rev. 
Edward F. E. Hankinson, and second dau. 
of Samuel Hoare, esq. of Hampstead. 

Oxrorp.—WNov. 22. Andrew, fifth son 
of Mr. F. Corbet, late of Nethercot. 

Dec. 7. Near Appleton, Mr. Walsh, 
solicitor. He was returning from Oxford, 
when his horse turned restive and upset 
the gig, and he was killed on the spot. 

Dec. 8. At Kingston, aged 95, the 
Hon. Mary, widow of Richard Clerke, 
esq. and dau. of Thomas first Lord Foley. 

Dec.9. At Banbury, aged 24, John 
Henry, younger son of John Wise, esq. 
surgeon. 

Maria, wife of G. V. Cox, esq. of Ox- 
ford. 

Sator.— Nov. 13. Aged 69, at the 
White Hall, Shrewsbury, Harriet, relict 
of the Right Rev. Samuel Butler, D.D. 
late Bishop of Lichfield, and dau. of the 
Rev. East Apthorp, D.D. formerly Vicar 
of Croydon, and Rector of St. Mary-le- 
Bow, London. 

Nov. 21. At Heath Cottage, near 
Whitchurch, aged 86, Joseph Kennerley, 
esq. 

Nov. 28. At St. John’s Hill, Shrews- 
bury, aged 76, Eleanor, relict of Joseph 
Careless, esq. 

Dec. 10. At an advanced age, Sarah, 
widow of Humphrey Oakes, esq. late of 
Bridgnorth. 

Somerset. — Nov. 12. At Weston- 
super-Mare, aged 51, Anna-Eliza, widow 
of Capt. Lamb, of Leamington. 

Nov. 22. At Bath, aged 79, Jessy 
Innes, relict of Professor Beattie, of Ma- 
rischal College, Aberdeen. 

Nov. 23. At Bath, aged 82, Sarah, 
relict of William Roberts, esq. of Salis- 
bury, and dau. of the late Jeffery Gawen, 
esq. 

Nov. 27. At Bath, aged 66, William 
Henry Hough, esq. 

Nov. 28. At Bath, aged 94, Mrs. Ca- 
therine Harrison, formerly of Bramling 
House, near Canterbury. 

Lately. At South Petherton, while on 
a visit to her sister, Sarah Emma-Broad- 
ley, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Rob. 
Sheppard, of Wrabness, Essex, 
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Dec. 11. At Bath, Mrs. Emma Vidal. 

Srarrorp.—WVor. 22. At Chillington, 
aged 81, Lady Charlotte Giffard, widow 
of Thos. Giffard, esq. She was second dau. 
of William second Viscount Courtenay, 
and sister of the late Earl of Devon. She 
was married in 1788, and left a widow in 
1823. 

SurroLtk.—Nov. 13. At Lound-hall, 
near Lowestoft, in his 101st year, Thos. 
Moyse, esq. 

Nov. 14. At Little Cornard, Mrs. 
Pochin, wife of the Rev. William Pochin, 
and only dau. of the late Edw. Greene, 
esq. of Sudbury, and Lawford-hall, Essex. 

Nov. 26. Aged 79, Hester, widow of 
Charles Blomfield, esq. of Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, and mother of the Bishop of Lon- 
don. 

Lately. At Barton Mere, aged 85, 
Thomas Quayle, esq. bencher of the Mid- 
dle Temple, and lately Chairman of Ses- 
sions for the western division of the 
county. He was called to the bar June 
18, 1790. 

Surrey.—WVov. 16. At Pendhill, near 
Bletchingly, aged 78, Henry Seawell, esq. 

WVov.19. At Ashley Cottage, Walton- 
on-Thames, aged 68, Elizabeth, dau. of 
Peter Campbell, esq. of Kilmory, Argyle- 
shire. 

Nov. 21. Aged 61, Martha, wife of 
David Price, of Balham. 

Dec. 3. At Croydon, aged 69, Henry 
Courtney, esq. son of the late John Court- 
ney, esq. of Beverley, Yorkshire, and bro- 
ther of the Rev. John Courtney, Rector 
of Sanderstead, Surrey. 

Dec. 5. At his daughter’s residence, 
Bletchingly, aged 73, Samuel Pope, esq. 
father of the Messrs. Pope, coal mer- 
chants, London. 

Dec. 6. Aged 15, Emily-Louisa, dau, 
of the Rev. C. Fox Chawner, M.A. Rec- 
tor of Bletchingly. 

Dec. 7. Elizabeth North, of Harefield 
House, Cheam, 

Dec. 8. At Norwood, aged 87, Miss 
Ann Mabley. 

Dec. 12. At his residence, near Rich- 
mond, aged 57, the Hon. Heneage Legge, 
brother of the Earl of Dartmouth. He 
was born Feb. 29, 1788, and married, in 
1827, Mary, dau. of Major Johnstone ; 
but had no issue. He was senior Gentle- 
man Usher to her Majesty, and one of the 
Commissioners of the Board of Customs. 

Dec. 13. At Albury, near Guilford, 
aged 35, Lionel Place, esq. late Capt. in 
4th Drag. Guards. 

Dec. 15. At Chobham, aged 76, Jane, 
wife of the Rev. John King, Rector of 
Bisley. 

Sussex.—Oct. 23. At St. Leonard’s- 
on-Sea, aged 61, Samuel Tertius Galton, 
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esq. of Duddeston House, and of Lea- 
mington, Warwickshire. 

Nov. 10. At Brighton, aged 62, Bar- 
well Browne, esq. of Wood-st. Cheapside, 
and Wallington, Surrey. 

Nov. 14. At Hastings, aged 73, Sa- 
muel Taylor, esq. of John-st. Bedford-row. 

At Brighton, Harriet, wife of William 
Henry Kylne, esq. 

Nov. 15. At Sussex-sq. Kemp Town, 
Brighton, aged 71, Madame Lefaudeux. 

Nov. 20. At Brighton, aged 50, Caro- 
line, wife of James Window, esq. of 
Craig’s-court. 

At Angmering Park, Mrs. Olliver, re- 
lict of Mr. Olliver. 

Nov. 23. Aged 72, John Watson, esq. 
of Wick Lodge, Brighton. 

Nov. 26. At Hastings, Major Mungo 
M‘Pherson, late of the 42d Highlanders. 

Nov. 29. At Brighton, aged 78, Isa- 
bella, relict of Richard King, esq. for- 
merly of London, 

Nov. 30. At Henfield, aged 46, Nel- 
son Smith Morgan, esq. surgeon. 

Dec. 2. At Bognor, aged 88, Sir Isaac 
Wilson, M.D. F.R.S. for many years 
physician to the Royal Naval Hospitals 
at Plymouth and Haslar, and domestic 
physician to the Duke and Duchess of 
Kent. He was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society in Feb. 1831. 

At Brighton, John Jackson, esq. for- 
merly of Hans-pl. Sloane-st. 

Dec. 9. At Brighton, Lady Elizabeth, 
wife of the Hon. Lawrence Parsons. She 
was the eldest daughter of Hector-John- 
Graham second Earl of Norbury, by Eli- 
zabeth, only daughter and heir of William 
Brabazon, esq., and was married in 1836. 

Dec. 10. At Hastings, aged 50, Jo- 
seph Binns Hart, many years organist of 
St. Mary’s Chapel, Hastings, and author 
of the quadrilles from ‘* Macbeth’’ and 
‘* Pietro L’Eremita.” 

Dec. 12. At Brighton, aged 70, Ed- 
ward E. Micholls, esq. of New Broad-st. 

Warwicx.—Nov. 8. At Atherstone, 
aged 85, George Miles, gent. only brother 
of the late Mr. Alderman Miles, of Lei- 
cester. 

Nov. 9. At Rugby, at the house of 
Gen. Smith, aged 82, Miss Martha 
Ridges, of Kenilworth. 

Nov. 30. At Leamington, aged 8, the 
Hon. John Ralph Byron, youngest son of 
Lord Byron. 

Dec. 11. At Leamington, Walter T. 
Stewart, youngest son of Maj.-Gen. T. 
Stewart. 

WESTMORELAND.—WNov. 10. At Acorn 
Bank, near Temple Sowerby, aged 78, 
Mrs. Rippon. 

Worcester.— Lately. At Studeley, 
aged 85, Capt. Francis Edward Holyoake, 
R.N., formerly consul at Dunkirk, 


At Thorncloe, aged 74, W. Dunn, esq. 

Aged 79, Mrs. Pennel Cole, relict of 
Pennel Cole, esq. late of Worcester. 

Dec. 4. At Sedgley Park, aged 65, 
the Rev. Dr. Bowden, Principal of the 
Roman Catholic Seminary. He inherited 
a very large income, which he liberally 
appropriated during his life to works of 
charity and benevolence, and his loss will 
be severely felt by the establishment over 
which he presided. 

Wirts.—Nov. 10. At Wootton Bas. 
set, aged 81, Elizabeth, relict of Thomas 
Neate, esq. of Salthrop. 

Nov. 16. At Littleton, in the parish of 
West Laviogton, aged 65, David Saunders, 
the 15th child of the late David Saunders, 
the subject of Mrs. Hannah More's beau- 
tiful tract, ‘‘ The Shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain.’’ In early life he entered the army 
and served in the 25th Light Dragoons ; 
he rose to the rank of Serjeant-Major, 
but was invalided, and retired on a pen- 
sion 29 years ago. 

Nov. 28. At Salisbury, Elizabeth, wife 
of Henry Coates, esq. surgeon, of Salis- 
bury. 

Dec. 5. At her son’s residence, Fit 
tleton, Ann, widow of Isaac Bates, esq. of 
Kennington, Surrey. 

Dec. 9. At Woodford, aged 69, Ro- 
bert Hughes, esq. late of Salthrop. 

Yorx.—Nov. 10. Emily Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rev. G. E. Larden, M.A., 
Vicar of Brotherton. 

NVov. 21. At York, aged 63, Hannah 
Diana, widow of the Rev. H. R. Whyte- 
head, of Thormanby, and mother to Mrs. 
Dr. Boulton, of Beverley. 

Nov. 23. At St. John’s, Wakefield, 
aged 84, Sarah, relict of the Rev. John 
Taylor, of Horbury, formerly a Justice of 
the Peace, and a Deputy-Lieut. of the 
West Riding. 

Nov. 25. At the vicarage, Pickering, 
Mrs. Ponsonby, wife of the Rev. John 
Ponsonby, Vicar. 

Nov. 28. At Lartington Hall, aged 65, 
Henry Witham, esq. High Sheriff of Dur- 
ham. 

Nov. 29. At Scarborough, aged 31, 
Jane, third dau. of Samuel Caldwall 
Brandram, esq. 

At Armley House, Leeds, the seat of 
her sister, Mrs, Gott, aged 75, Mrs. Abi- 
gail Rhodes. 

Lately. Aged 80, Matthew Camidge, 
esq. late organist of York Cathedral for 
nearly half a century. 

Dec. 7. At Osbaldwick, near York, 
aged 52, John Malam, esq. civil engineer. 

Wates.— Nov. 11. At Bodwenni, 
near Bala, aged 60, Samuel Evans, esq. 

Nov. 22. At*Ruthin, aged 4, Arthur 
Ellis Roberts, last surviving son of the 


late Rey, Ellis Roberts, Vicar of Llanynys, 
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Nov. 29, At Tenby, Pembrokeshire, 
George Brown, esq. of Crygyborion, and 
formerly of Windsor Castle, Jamaica. 

Lately. At the Bryn, near Swansea, 
aged 56, T. Eden, esq. 

Mrs. Morgan, relict of Charles Mor- 
gan, esq. Registrar of the Diocese of 
Saint David’s, and Clerk of the Peace for 
the co. of Carmarthen. 

Mrs. Bloxsome, wife of the Rev. Mr. 
Bloxsome, late Chaplain at Her Majesty’s 
Dock-yard, Pembroke. 

At Brecon, T. Parker, esq. a magistrate 
of the county. 

ScotLanp.—Nov. 5. At Edinburgh, 
aged 88, Mrs. Elizabeth Haig, relict of 
David Greig, esq. of Hallgreig. 
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Nov. 8. At Rothsay, aged 63, Capt, 
H. Downie, half-pay 11th Foot. 

At the Manse of Panbride, Mrs. Trail, 
wife of the Rev. Dr. Trail. 

Nov. 23. Thomas Henderson, esq. 
Professor of Practical Astronomy in the 
University of Edinburgh, 

Nov. 27. At Edinburgh, aged 61, 
James Adamson, esq. 

Deec.11. At Edinburgh, the Dowager 
Lady Ramsay, of Balmain, widow of Sir 
Alexander Ramsay, of Balmain, Bart. 
Kincardine, and eldest dau. and co-heiress 
; Sir Alexander Bannerman, of Elsick, 

art. 

At Dunfermline, Fifeshire, Jane, fourth 
dau. of the late Alexander Robertson, esq. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 


(Including the District of 


Wandsworth and Clapham.) 


From the Returns issued by the Registrar General. 
Deatus RecisTexepD from Novemser 23 to DecemBer 21, 1844, (5 weeks.) 


Males 2788 
Females 2783 5571 | 


60 and upwards =:1193 


Under RSs eeee «+ 2627 
3 eat 
Age not specified 3 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Dec. 23, 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
s dfs ad} sa da 
50 4] 35 7423 7 








Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s d.| & d.| & do 
32.1435 1 136 7 











PRICE OF HOPS, Dec. 27. 
Sussex Pockets, 6/. 8s. to 8/. 0s.—Kent Pockets, 77, Os, to 12/7. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Dee. 27, 
Hay, 3/. 12s. to 51. 10s.—Straw, 14. 12s, to 12, 163s.——Clover, 41. 10s. to 67. Os. 


SMITHFIELD, Dec. 27. To 


BRNO cacascsiasnarsinecee 2s. Sd. to 4s. 4d. 
Mutton........ een -2s. 10d. to 4s. Od. 
[eae 38. Od. to 4s. 4d. 


Bei ciccccsitmnns S6 60 a. Oh 


sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 

Head of Cattle at Market, Dec. 23. 
Beasts...... bikknae 1319 Calves 17 
SheepandLambs 18,420 Pigs 250 





COAL MARKET, Dec. 27. 
Walls Ends, from 30s. Od. to 31s. 6d. perton. Other sorts from 24s. 6d. to 27s, Od. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 43s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 42s, 6d, 
CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d, 


PRICES OF SHARES. 


Atthe Office of WOLFE, Brotuenrs, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 
Birmingham Canal, 80.——Ellesmere and Chester,62.——Grand Junction, 160 
— Kennet and Avon, 9}. —— Leeds and ——— 623.—Regent’s, 244, 


—Rochdale, 54.——London Dock Stock, 119.—— 


t. Katharine’s, 119.—— East 





and West India, 142. London and Birmingham Railway, 227. —~ Great 
Western, 151.——London and Southwestern, 76.——Grand Junction ;Watere 
Works, 90. —— West Middlesex, 127, —— Globe Insurance, 143.—— Guardian, 
49}.——Hope, 1}.——Chartered Gas, 69.—Imperial Gas, 89}.—— Phenix 
Gas, 40,——London and Westminster Bank, 26.——-Reversionary Interest, 103, 


For Prices of all other Shares, enquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W.CARY, Strrayp. 
From‘ November 26 to December 25, 1844, both inclusive. 































































































































































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. singel ie Therm. : 
8) 2 Sus] og sslS2l o (Ss) ¢ 

wi 2-5) 2/88] & 2\S-3| § |Ss| 8 

mE 3 = 2 ity z Weather. 2 = S§ PA fz 3 Weather. 

AA os ont 4 a = | 

©] ©!| © in, pts. °] ©] © jin, pts.| 

_— | 39 | 43 | 36 30, 26 fair, cloudy || 11 | 30 | 32 | 28 '29, 94 |do. foggy 
27 | 37 | 42 | 37] , 33 ||do. do. 12 | 29 | 31 | 26| , 76 ldo. 

28 | 42| 45 | 42] , 09 |/do. do. 13 | 26 | 28 | 29 » 57 |Ido. 

29 | 40 | 44 | 42 | , 16 |[cloudy, foggy) 14 | 30 | 33 | 32] , 45 ldo. 

30 32 | 40 | 37 ‘ 14 do. 15 35 | 39 37 ’ 57 |ido. 

D. 1) 37 | 40 | 37] , 14 |/do. 16 | 39 | 40 | 40 | , 55 |\do.sl.andrn. 
2135/38 | 35 , 12 ||do. 17 | 40 | 44 | 42 | , 43 ||foggy, do. do. 
3 | 36| 40] 37] , 15 |ido. 18 | 42 | 45 | 42 | , 64 |\cloudy,do.do. 
4 | 36 | 38 | 32] , 18 |ido. 19 | 43 | 43 | 38 /30, 13 |/rn. clou. fair 
5 | 32| 36| 28] , 14 |Ido. 20 | 35 | 36 | 33) , 24 |ifair 
6 | 30 | 34 | 29], 22 |Ido. 21 | 35 | 36 | 34] , 29 |lclou. fair, clo. 
7 | 32| 34] 29] , 21 |\do. 22 | 32 | 34 | 32 | , 22 Ido. 

8 | 30 | 30} 27] , IL |ldo. 23 | 3L | 33 | 32] , 19 Ido. 
9 | 29| 30} 30| , 9 jjdo. 24 | 32 | 35 | 33) , 26 |do. slight rain 

10 | 29} 32 | 30] , 10 |/do. 25 | 32 | 34] 35] , 28 | do. foggy 

{ 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 

| ag : e lasaiee’ a3 ~1@ | “*¢ . 

Si) 2 \/es/8./] 8°84 5 vp 3\s | og 

vy 5 cs | 2s , 2 RL . . 

G)a |S% Sg |S OF) eS lel s Se 3 | Bx Bills 
|“) 83/85 | 8 S828 SeeeSZas| 3 | £1000. 

rie | & aur aie ; els i) a 

oo}; s | on) | > | wie | iow) mI gq os mM | } 

A | | 0 a - | R= | 

28/206 | 100 | 100g 1025 (124 287 | 83 pm. | 58 60pm. 

29207 | 100 | 100% |1024 124 288 | 83 pm. | 60 57pm. 

“Dans | 100s 11} 02h Hah |p, | Bo pm, 
3)2073) 1005 | 1014 oe! 124 —-|116}'290 58 54pm, 
4/208 x | 02;'—— 23 —|—_——| 53 55pm. 
5}208 1004 102; 12 72 78pm.| 53 55 pm. 
6/2083) 1003 1024 123 —| 78 pm. | 55 53pm. 
7/208 | 1003 | 103° 123 73 pm. | 55 58pm. 
9/2084) 100§ | 103 oe 7378 pm.| 55 58pm. 

102083) 1005 1033} — | 125 17376 pm.| 56 58pm. 

11/2084 oom ‘=e a r | 76 pm. - 56 pm. 
Bie =—— ™ . 

13)2084 1004 | 103 |_| | 124 7375 pm.| 58 56pm. 

14 1004 —|103 | ae 7671 pm.| 56 58pm. 

16/2084) 1003 ~~ 3 | 123! 72 pm. | 57 59pm, 

17/208 | 100§ | 103 |_| 123 i—| 75 pm. | 57 59pm. 

182083} 1003 ——— 1034 —_ | 124 75 73 pm. | 59 57pm. 

20808 1004 1054 | Be ls 98 | oom 

3 SS oe — 73 75 pm. pm. 

21|\——| 1003 1034 —| | 12%) ——7478 pm. 62 64 pm, 

23/209 | a 1033! 124) — 9 77pm. 63 65pm, 

24/209 | 1003 033 24 80 pm. | 63 66pm, 

26210} 1005 1033) | 125 | —| 78 p pm, | 66 63pm. 

27/2103 101 ——— 1034 pot | = | 62 64pm, 

28/211 | 100Z 1034) <n ee 77 pm. 62 64pm, 

| 








J.J. ARNULL, English and Foreign Stock and Share Broker, 
3, Bank Chambers, Lothbury, 








J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET, 











